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TIE AND TRICK 


CHAPTER I 

CROSSING THE STRAITS 


A CROSS chopping sea and a fresh 
sou'wcster sweeping boisterously up 
Channel, a day to make a bad sailor 
shiver and be profoundly thankful 
that necessity did not compel him to 
cross “ the Straits “ The Calais boat 
bobs like a cork as it ploughs its way 
across the ^apricious, irritable bit of 
water that nes between it and Dover 
A grey November day, presaging that 
winter is at hand, and conveying grim 
warning that another year is near 
struck from the brief span of our lives , 
by no means an inspiriting day for a 
man to look out upon who is conscious 
of misused opportunities, ana that he 
has been wasting much money on his 
autumn holiday , moodily reflecting, 
too, that long-suffering creditors in a 
few weeks will again anxiously clamour 
for settlement of their accounts 
A tall soldier-like fellow is Fred 
Hammerton as he stands, enveloped 
in a huge ulster, leaning against the 
lee side of the entrance to the saloon 
stairs, and painfully conscious that hOi 
has spent the last two months « a 
most unprofitable fashion. IL is not 
that he has any remorse, far ffbm Tt , 
nothing but an angry feeling of dis- 
appointment pervades his mind He 
is simply a gambler returning from an 
unsuccessful campaign Commencing 
life in a cavalry regime^ and with a 
thousand or twelWawidied a year of 
his Own, Hamml»ton had^ about as 
pleasant a start m life as an^ young 
fellow of good &ttiUy need inm fQt ; 
but he was cursed with mttiavsgant 


desires and a spirit of self-indulgence. 
When you deny yourself nothing it is 
possible to prove the insufficiency of 
anyanoderate income, and Fred Ham- 
merton had fflr the last few years led a 
somewhat hand-to-mouth existence. 

“ Your country gives us a gnm 
greeting, my fnend,” growled his com- 
panion in English, vmich, though ex- 
cellent, had a slightly foreign accent 
“It IS most detestpblyi cold for the 
time of year I bate yotir sea, too , I 
never want to smoke when I am at 
sea — a sure sign it aAagrees with me.'^ 
a “Yes, I suppose it does, thc^h 
you're not a bad sailor ; but when^oa 
can't face your cigarette. Count, there’s 
certainly something aimss^th you "" 

“It’s a good many years since I 
was in London,” rejoined the Count, 
musingly , “and then^ ma foi, u was 
about the only place in Europe good^ 
for my health." 

Hammerton looked hard at hts 
companion, a slight, dark. Wir y matU 
of medium height, whose iSualiy^eU- 
waxed moustache was now unmis- 
takably out of curb Count Fatrocem 
was rather a mystery. He was rumoured 
to be an Italian of good family, who 
had been engaged m every revolution- 
ary movement on the Continent al- 
most from his boyhood Me was Said 
to have had marvelous escapes from, 
the dungeons of Ae Bourbons, mid 
even ftom the eiiiecutioner's bands; 
but nobody could put aU the ^adow^ 
gossip concerning, him into ciroum- 
stantial sbap^ apd the Count was 
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vague m the extreme about his earlier 
adventures At present he was known 
as a man of gentlemanly address, 
much addicted to play, and Singling 
freely in a certain class of society 
He had a large and numerous, if not 
very select, circle of acquaintance, but 
stiU It was never hinted that Patrocem 
was an adventurer If he gambled 
there was no insinuation that he was 
amongst the ,wolves of the play-table, 
keenly alive to fattening on the insular 
lambkin. He had, apparently, plenty 
of money, and displayed unmistakable 
ability to take care of it, but no undue 
desire to poss^g. himself of that of his 
neighbour. In short, if he played it 
was apparently as an amusement and ' 
not from greed of gam Hammerton 
had met him once or twice before on 
his visits to the Continent, and this 
time It had ended in Patrocem accom- 
panying him bacl^to London . 

“ Well, we shall cut outlay in town 
short It might be good for your 
health last time you were there, but 
It’s not a nice place this sort of weather 
You told me you shoot , you must 
come down and try your hand at the 
Wrottsley pheasants My uncle will 
be ddighted to see you” 

“Let us hope so I have done 
plenty of shootin^xi my own country. 
— hut we are near pur deliverance,’ 
andw^as he spoke the packet glided* 
under the lee of the .Admiralty Her at 
Dover, and speedily commenced the 
discharge olkits smml freight of miser- 
able humanity Green and pallid, 
♦these struggled into the train, only too 
^fhankfiil not to be called upon to 
wrestle with the Customs’ ofliaals 
after the manner of former times, and 
buned th^irwoes in the recesses of the 
railw^et. arvages Out travellers took 
advantage of the ^mht bait at the 
Dover Station to dash across at Ham* 
merton's suggestion to the bi]fiet{nod 
there pull tfaemselnes together wi^h a 
tolerably stiff dose of brandy and selt- 
zer — It IS only the young and ooin- 
structed that drink soda, end so much 
were the pair rehabilitated by this 
simple anti ^vourite remedy that the 
habitual cigar adorned dieit' lipa aa 
the engine gave forth its dnal wariiia8 
shriek of departure. 

What motive had induced Fatroceni 


to volunteer to accompany him to 
England was for btwond Hammerton’a 
comecture. The Count had merely 
said It was his whim to once more visit 
London, and had simply asked to be 
allowed to travel with him and profit 
by his superior knowledjfe of the city 
m regard to lodgings, holds, or what 
not ; and perhaps his dear fnend knew 
one of the more liberal-minded clubs' 
to which it was possible to introduce a 
foreigner, who, as he (Hammerton) 
could testify, had received admission 
to the cereles of Homburg, Nice, &c. 
People who knew the Count thorough- 
ly, and they were few, would have told 
you very little of his life was uncalcu- 
iated AVhat his motive might be was 
cever a problem difhcult of solution, but 
he was distinctly not givt.n to whims 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
Hammerton, a tolerably easy-going 
man, was under two obligations to the 
Count one, that of some slight pe- 
cuniary assistance , of the other, more 
anon Hammerton smoked on in 
meditative silence Both men were 
absorbed in their own thfjghts and 
keen enjoyment of the tobacco which 
that malicious sou’-wester had so long 
rohibited, to say nothing that not 
avmg the carriage to themselves 
barred confidential conversation had 
they desired it Hammerton — who 

had some time back found the duties 
of a profession, for which he had never 
felt any great enthusiasm, too irksome 
for bis pleasure-loving dispositior — 
was revolving m his mind that the 
time had at length arrived when the 
playing of wh|it he had always con- 
sidered his last card could no longer 
be delayed. His cousin, Maude Evers- 
ley, was a very pretty girl, with thirty- 
thousand ^unds of her oivn, the 
fortune of her dead mother, which she 
caim mto positrvely when came of 
age Fara Hammerton had known her 
from her cbfldhood, and had long ago 
settled that she w)^d make hitn an. 
excellent wife when circumstancea 
nlade it {sxb^ient dial he should settler 
doifra, And Tied felt that circumstances 
had made it of late not only expedient 
but imperative that he el^Io at all 
evesfo 

He iwaa Aot m Itwe with h» cousm. 
but had alwaye been capital 
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ftlendB, and he undoubtedly liked no 
other woman better To people un- 
aware of Fred Hammerton's du^ 
position and pursuits the engagement 
would ap^r suitable enough The 
young lady was in her twenty-first 
year» the gentleman some nine or ten 
years older while the world generally 
^ could form no idea that Hammerton 
had run through the best part of his 
means and was a sorely-needy man. 
His mode of life gave no indication 
that he was in difficulties Men of his 
stamp never dfaw in their horns till 
the crash comes ; they neither attempt 
nor affect the economies, whether it ^ 
in the matter of clothes, carriages, 
cigaiSj dry champagne, or expenditure 
In the use of ready money only are * 
they wont to be reticent, reserving 
that strictly to meet such expenses as 
cannot possibly be relegated to the 
ledger 

Fred Hammerton had found himself 
an orphan early in life, with his uncle 
Sir Jasper Eversley as his guardian, 
and Wrottsley Hall had been the 
home of hM boyhood There he had 
passed his holidays as a school-boy, 
there he had passed much of his leave 
in the days of his m ilitary life, and there 
his room and a hearty welcome re- 
mained to him still He was a great 
favourite with the baronet, who did 
not heed vagim rumours that some- 
times reached him, to the effect that 
his nephew was m with a very fast set, 
most of whom were likely to come to 
infinite grief if they did not moderate 
the pace at which they were living 
Fred was a good all-round sports- 
man, a fairly good man either to hounds 
or with his gun, and those were 
virtues that stood high in Sir Jasper's 
estimation What matter if his nephew • 
was a little wild , all young fellows v^th 
any spmt in them sowed their wild oats 
and were none the worse for fl whAi 
they settled down , and the baronet 
chuckled with the remembrance that 
he, too, had “heard the chimes by 
midnight,” and drank and gambled a 
reat deal mpre than was ^ood for 
im, in the days when William IV. 
was king Sir Jasp^ had not mamed 
till ver^ng upon the forties, and it 
had been a matter ofdeepdmpptuAir 
ment that no successor to Wrottsley 


had been bom to him ; but his wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, pre- 
sented lym with only one child, albeit 
they passed some fourteen or fifteen 
hapOT years together The lawyers 
in their wisdom had settled ' Lady 
EveTsley*s thirty thousand pounds on 
her for her life, and at her death to be 
divided between her children All, of 
course, now centred in Maude As for 
Wrottsley, it was mostly entailed, and 
would pass at Sir Jaspers death to his 
younger brother, a derg^an holding 
a comfortable living in a distant county. 

Fred Hammerton knew from many 
a talk with Sir Jasp^miat his uncle, 
•although the subject was never openly 
broached between them, would be will 
satisfied should he win Maude for his 
wife, and make Wrottsley their home 
as long as Sir Jasper lived, and this, 
Fred Hammerton, i» the plenitude of 
his conceit and selfishness, thought 
would do vi^ nicely when it should 
suit his highness to relinquish his 
liberty 

Patroceni could hardly have ex- 

? lamed bis motive m accompanying 
lammerton to England even if he 
would. It amounted simply to this ; 
he had obtained a hold $ver a man of 
birth and position, and it was a maxim 
of the Count’s, wnAiever that hap* 
gened, it was worth while to see i^at 
use yq|i could make of him It might 
be none, but it was very rarely that he 
did not exact a qwd or, to 

use bis own expression, finn music for 
them to dance to. The Continent was 
getting a little dull, fawthoui^t, oxoept 
perhaps Paris It would be as well to ' 
accompany Hammerton to his own 
country, to see him amongst his own 
friends and acquaintance, a^'ttoi he 
would be better able to JBl^'^Kiat 
capabilities of usualness his dear 
fnend possessed. The captain could, 
at all events, introduce him tn English 
society to some extent^ a privilege 
which he had not achieved Upon hia 
former visit,^ and he had much 
curiosity to mix in tl|at London world, 
of whose wealth and luxury he haa^ 
heard so much. Perhaps he might 
win the heart of some blonde English 
Madam or' Mis^ and a qymcal smile 
curled Patroceni'a mouth as the 
thought Crossed his nundj for, though 
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his maaners were soft an4 |>oIr8hed 
enough, the boudoir had figured little 
midst the scenes m which hij life had 
been chiefly passed, and fove-tales 
received scant telling from his lips. 
Singing of bullet and ringing of sabre 
had been more familiar to his ears 
than the soft accents of a woman's 
voice He was more at home in the 
fierce battle of the card-table than in 
the wiles and manceuvres of the 
salon, and yet the man’s keen, subtle 
intelligence and vast experience of life 
were calculated to enable him to hold 
his own in the latter with the most 
veteran mtngw. 

On arrival in 1 indon the pair drove ^ 
sffi-aight to Hammerton’s chambers, a 
luxurious set of rooms which quite ad- 
mitted of entertaining a guest, and 
where it had been settled the Count 
should instal hiQself for a few days 
while he looked round for suitable 
accommodation for himi/ 2 lf Already 
his host wondered ruefully why he had 
asked him, and pondered somewhat 
moodily over the rash promises he 
had made to introduce him to society 
and clubs when at Homburg He 
was, as before said, under an obliga- 
tion to him then, and like most men 
at such times somewhat profuse in 
gratitude The«>^ promise of these 
introductions had seemed at the mo- 
meht to mean nothing, but he had 
been made to understand lately that 
they did njft admit of retractation, and 
somebcw ir did not all seem quite so 
easy as it did at Homburg He bad 
* been told that the Count was a man of 
'~good Italian family, he had seen that 
Patroceni enjoyed the entrit of the 
best — albeit somewhat hybrid — society 
of some three or four Ccmtinental 


not a little ; dearir the thfajg to 
be done wms to write to fais unde and 
tell him that he proposed coming down 
immediately to help shoot the covers, 
and ask if he might bring a friend with 
him, a foreign nobleman, tvbo bad 
shown him great courteiy during his 
tnp abroad. There was no difficulty 
about this. He knew well what Sir, 
Jasper's answer would be. — ‘*Come by 
all means, my dear Fred, only too 
glad to see youj and any friend of 
yours IS, as you know, heartily 
welcome , ” and yet Hummerton felt a 
strange disinclination to introduce this 
man under his uncle’s roof He could 
not account for it ; it was nothing 
more than a hazy, undefined idea that 
s It was not right to bring to Wrottslcy 
any one of whose antecedents he really 
knew next to nothing He had no rea- 
son to suppose the Count anything but 
what he represented himself Patro- 
ceni had certainly been very kind to 
him, and he had no reason to doubt 
him , but he certainly did wish be had 
not promised this thing, and he was 
puzzled to think how he l)ad come to 
do It Puzzled, forsooth I it was the 
soft, malleable mmd pitted against the 
astute brain and will of iron The 
ordinary hand grasping the velvet 
glove and grip of steel From the time 
he swallowed that bait of assistance 
the jaws of tlie rat-trap had snapped 
upon him little as he wotted of it 
However, there was no need to trouble 
himself about that just now. Du-tng 
the couple of days that would 
intervene before Sir Jasper’s answer 
could arrive it would be quite sufficient 
to dine Patroceni at one of his clubs, 
take him to a theatre, and perhaps 
introduce him to a few men m 


watfe.ing-^aces. But then, Ham- ,the smoking-room. All this commits 
merton was quite nw&re Lo^on de- ong to very little ; these club smokmg- 
manded rather more than this before rooms see queer guests at times, men 
It admitted the stranger witbm its who nlay^ be voted. Very amusing to 
pale. Ah, this is all, rapidly smoke a cigar with now and again, but 

changing, the cordon gets looser yOar mon whom the members have not the 
by year, the Pens who at t]^e S^htest disposition to see enrolled 

gates at the date of my story are in diehiselves, 

the midst of the whirlpocd now, and ** Now, Count, that we have shaken 
‘’some years hence there will pro- HiO <&st Of trat^ from ow pestms," 
bably be but httfe emhaigo laid on ^d as he entered the sittmg- 
those able to pay lor it-vo omre rpMV neift th'mg ia evidendy 

tionofwbetheryquarei?chauou^io tq, i^e taw sea-air fiom our 
tatow, AU thia trpuhM HaidhmMh . had M teenpothw ow«<1y«* 
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fuT Uif abstinAaea titat abomiaable 
croMihff usually They c^k 

decently at the Harlequin, and theit 
champagne is unimpeachable, but 
&ey*re a volatile body and apt to be a 
little boisterous^ At the Blenheim we 
have even better cookery, their claret 
ia commendable, and the quietude 
almost depressing Which shall it be ? * 
At best your climate is depressing 
enough it be the Harlequin, 



The breakfast hour at Wrottsley 
was an eimansive ten for the com- 
munity ar large, although those 
intending to hunt or shoot had to be 
up betimes, and had disappeared 
before the majority of the ladies, at all 
events, gathered m the dinmg-room 
A large, low, one-stoned house, with a 
prU eoehh'e entering upon a double 
all in Its oentre — the outer and 
smaller hall was decorated with many 
a “ head," trrahies of the prowess of 
Sir^asper in Scotch deer-forests in his 
younger days, and divers other victims 
of his bow and spear in the guise of 
fox-brushes, stuffed birds, &c , and was 
also strewn with the litter of rough 
overcoats, hats, caps, and walking- 
sticks, that the hall of all country 
houses presents The inner was very* 
lofty, with a gallery running all rowid 
It, and exhibited nothing but im dark- 
polished oak-boards From Ais hill 
doors Opened in all directions : Qti the 
ground floor to the drawirtg-roomS) 
Dilliard-rooin, dining-room, &c ; on thft 
gallery to the bedrooms, tying on 
either side ^ ,In short the hoHs formed 
the centre of the Rouse, white the 
rooms lay ip tbe a^gs oo either hmid. 

It tias ofm great anility, but aU 
Ibe niorb cObi&tatde fiat ndt datmg 


fluther back than the commeoeement 
of die century The apartments wme 
lofty and spacious both above apd 
below , fhe inner hall, too, was just the 
thing for an impromptu dance, (w for 
battledore on a wet day The park, 
though not very large, was the very 
place to laze in aumnier, when the 
weather was behaving properly in 
short, altogether, Wrottsley affmrded 
the irau tdial of country life, tol^^bly 
goad hunting and shooting, a well- 
peopled, pleasant neighbourhood, and 
a courteous, high-bred host But the 
glory of Wrottsley was its shnibberieii- 
Shut off by a rabbit-piroof wire fence 
from the garden, the fllslises of laurels, 

• rhododendrons, azaleas, &c.,are thickly 
populated with game In the laAr 
spnng-time, the broad gteen rides— 
walks imperfectly describe these flna 
velvety grass roads — are alive with 
pheasants, whose burnished plumage 
glit|prs m the sunlight j the rabbits 
skip about that frivolous, volatile 
fashion to which their race seem in- 
curably addicted, sitting up on their 
hind legs washing their fhces, turning 
somersaults in their ligh|-heartedness, 
pricking their ears in mock appre- 
hension of lurking dang^, and Anally 
scuttling off m that state of fuss and 
bustle that seems ^o be their normed 
condition Anon, a*kig bare comes 
lobbing down the nde with Irag, 
stealthy strides, gravely intent ilpon 
his own immediatebusmess, — ^probably 
on this occasion the get|m& of Inf 
dinner, while the dying rays of the 
setting lord of day light up a sea of , 
brilliant colour in the shrubberies 
now glorious in the fulness of theif * 
bloom. But It IS a very differel^ 
scene that greets the sight this rml^ 
muggy November morning trees 
are all bare , the flower-garaeS^riSbad 
of a niany-hued kaleidosCoi^ is a 
cemetery of nameless graves, as the 
dug-up beds always appeaur to one in- 
winter , the pale, ivtntiy sun iS so feS 
unsuccessful m his 'efforts to stn^^gle 
through the mi^ ; and therabhits^o 
bares Seem to think it no time of 
to be about in— a caruumatance 
the merciless tbioning th^ were sub^ 
}«:ted'to aUcording^to annual 
some tieo orthite v^t^sheudki, 
a Uttie coufzibttteSt i < 
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Standing on the terrace looking up 
the shrubbenes, in earnest tonverse 
with a stout, thickset man, whose 
velveteen and broad corded^breeches 
and gaiters proclaim him a gamekeeper 
of the old School, IS a tall, alight, well- 
built gentleman, with aqutline nose 
and clear grey eyes, who, in spite of 
grizzled hair and slightly furrowed 
brow, shows as yet no sign of decay 
Just past the middle of his fifth decade. 
Sir Jasper's figure is still upright as a 
dart ; and if not quite so fast through 
the turnips m October as he once was, 
nor quite so dashing a rider to hounds 
as of yore, his nerve is little impaired, 
and he is hana-tu beat yet at either of 
his favourite punuita If Sir Jasper, 
passed the hot days of his youth in all * 
that wild pandemonium that London 
life presented in the early days of the 
century, when play, profligacy, hard- 
drinking, cock-figihting, and the prize- 
ring were the chief diversions ot pen 
of fashion, yet he sickeiMd betimes of 
the unhealtny life, and betook himself 
to the purer pastimes of the country 
Gradually his visits to the metropolis 
became fewer and shorter, and amused 
him less If his friends vote Jasper 
Eversley grown bucolic, and wonder if 
he calls those things boots, it is aflect- 
ation on their part, for Eversley is as 
flill of fon and i£,.irits as ever he was, 
and he never dreamt of forsaking Hoby 
or having his buckskins made out cm 
L ondon It was the era of to[f-boots 
and breeches, remember But with 
Sir Jas^rR was otherwise the town 
tattle had lost its savour , he detected 
* a Kcurrence of the old anecdotes that 
^he hml laughed at years ago ; the 
hours were too late for him ; he had 
forsworn play, and the whole thing 
bored hum so that when he married a 
preflfy,%tmugh chantry girl, of coun- 
try tastes, and daughter of an excellent 
county the metropolis saw but 

little more of him. A few weeks about 
Epsom and Asoot times amply wfliced 
for himself and' his t bne qyen in 
hts country attire, m his ori^iiary 
shooting'tecket and roortd bah Sir 
Jasper always Wd the aomista^ble 
^te of a London nctas- 
Although attired in the roughest of 
shootiiM suits he looks, a |n^eman 
every Inch of hun, this Bdyembsr 


morning, as he stands there discussing 
with Chatterson, his head-ke^Mur, the 
destruction of his remaining pheasants, 
with a gravity worthy of the si^mnity 
of the occasion. 

“ We should have six guns by rights 
The captain’s coming doira,^a bnngs 
a foreign gentleman with him , that’s 
two, myself three, Mr Glanfield will 
be four, Mr Wheldrake, who I dare^ 
$ay will be back, fifth, and the sixth — 
but 1 must see about the sixth " 

“ Excuse me, Sir Jasper, it'd do no 
harm if you slipped in a seventh 
There’s no depending on those 
furnners; they hit nothing except what 
they ought not to If they kill a 
pheasant you ^;an’t find the pieces , 
they're bound to let off a woodcock, 
but they’re death on foijes if they’ve 
a chance ” 

“ Come, Chatterson, we’ve never had 
a foreigner here yet , what do you 
know about it ?" 

“ Beg pardon. Sir Jasper One 
knows a many things one’s never seen 
I never see a young cuckoo jerk the 
young hedge-sparrow out of the nesj, 
though I’ve seen a young %tep-mothcr 
clear her step-daughters off pretty 
quick I’m told these furnners are 
wonderful inexperienced in the use of 
firearms, as might be expected they 
use bows and arrows in their own 
country, mostly, I dare say Jeffries, 
Mr Costello’s keeper, ^told me they’d 
a Markee there two years ago whose 
bag consisted of a fox, a boy, half a 
pheasant, and the fragments of a rab- 
bit Jeffries declared ne shot at every- 
thing, and might have been creditro 
with a couple of cows, and a pig or 
two, if he could have held straight” 

'‘Jeffries was yarning when ne told 
you that story Anyway, you knoiy 
,my maxun I give my guests the best 
1 qpn of everymmg, and I can do no 
more But a sixth gun 1 must have, 
add whom to ask I can’t thinks” 

“What do you say to Eaisoo Ed- 
char ? Ho ^can shoot he can, 
Jai^ier,* exclsuned Chatterson, with all 
. Ukeeper'santhusiasm and appreciation 
bf a g^ood shot “ I’ut him next diat 
dam gentlemrni and he^t have mc^ 
of lus, buds m the bagbe^ro the fiirm 
g^t’^.fflade bis mind to firo at ’em. 
He^ fterbaps a leede, juft a teetlo. 
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j|Mdu$, but be^t a aweat shot is Mr. 
Pilcber-Hit^dc as lightning and deadly 
as nightshade ” 

This was old ChaKcrson’s quid ap- 
praisement erf’ the Rev Bob Pilcher, as 
he was usually somewhat irreverently 
called. O^e m the quickest, straight- 
est, and most jealous shots in all Eng- 
land ; but a very keen sportsman and 
a most bberal man in the matter of 
fees, and thereby held in high esteem 
by Chatterson and all his race 

“ Yes, I think he might do, Chatter- 
son ; I’ll see about it. Meanwhile, 
remember i^ll shoot the Bankside 
Hangers the day after to-morrow,” and 
with this Sir Jasper turned to go into 
the house and comnltinicate the adven| 
of his nephew to his daughter and the 
party generally, none of whom had Ap- 
peared when the baronet finished his 
morning meal 

“ Yes, he’s a bit jealous, Mr Pilcher, 
there’s no denying,” muttered old 
Chatterson as his master disappeared 
“ 1 mind his blowing that rabbit to bits 
almost between his toes last year 
, sooner than leave it to any one else ” 

“ Goo€-niorning, father,” said a tall 
fair-haired girl, who was dawdling 
over her breakfast at the head of the 
table as the baronet entered the dining- 
room “ Have you any news for us 
this dull morning?” 

“Yes; and tell us,” exclaimed a 
plump, vivacious brunette, about five- 
and-tnirty, “ what you propose for 
our amusement” 

• Mrs Fullerton, the lady in question, 
was the widow of Sir Jiupeds younger 
brother, and spent the greater part of 
her time at Wrottsley She was a 
great favounte both with her brother- 
in-law and niece, to the latter of whom 
she often officiated as chaperon — a 
lady with plenty of life and go in hf r, 
and gossip said quite prepared po re- 
sume her chains should any eugible 
candidate present himself ■ ” 

“ Good-morning to you all I ” ex- 
claimed Sir Jasper, as he gaily saluted 
tba company. “News, Maudie," he 
Cbntinue^ crossing to his daughter and 
kissing “ I’ve greatnews for you, 
child Fred wiH down to-morrow 
_Jto dinner." 

“Noiypu don’t say so," replied 
that youtv lady. “1 am glao. 1 


haven’t set eyes on him for months^ 
and he will have to give stnet account 
of such unpardonable absence.” 

_ “ F md never troubles bis head about 
his ruatiotis,” said Mrs. Fuflerton, 
tartly, “ unless it quite suits him. I'm 
sure 1 never can get him to dine with 
me in town when 1 want him " 

Fred Hammerton was not exactly 
the sort of man to chaperon an aunt 
to ball or opera from whom he had no 
expectations, pretty though she might 
be 

• “ Well, Clara," said Sir Jasper, al- 
ways anxious to smooth over the per- 
petual bickering between his nephew 
and sister-in-law, '^M^oung man in 
London with anything like a start must 
be a precious dull lot who doesn'tafind 
his engagement-slate pretty full I 
know in my day, except by accident, 
you weren’t likely to catch me under a 
fortnight ” ^ 

.“No, Jasper, and there were plenty 
dr young vternen no doubt who would 
have thought the whole season not 
unprofitably spent in. catching you. 
Fred’s a fool I’ve always thought so 
A man of his age who doesn’t recog- 
nise the advantage of cultivating an 
aunt in good London society must 
necessarily be wanting in savoirvtvre ” 
“ Quite wrong: about that,” said Mr 
Glanfield, a inair dittiaguisbed for the 
curtness of his remaiks, and who at 
that moment was employed M de- 
voiAing ham in the same short jerky 
manner he delivered his ideas. “ Fred 
Hammerton knows tbe^ofies as :|irell 
as any one, and is not likely tq be 
blind to Mrs Fullerton’s charms, d^ 
social influence, but a man about idwTi 
has a good deal to do m his iray, 
though no one could exactly define it 
as hard work ” 


“ No," replied Sir Jas^ifl^idBfiing ; 
“ and yet hang me ifthe hardest work 
ever I did wasn’t the pursuit of jdeasqre 
in my early manhood." 

“Yes, ^tting about is a deal of 
trouble m these days ^ people eroviid 
so Seem to want tp gn everywhere." 

“ That surely . doesQ^ a^ct you, 
Mr Glanfield," said Mrsi Fultetton. 
“ Whenevet 1 meet you someberdy *br 
other’s alwara bipugnt you.*'.-^ 

“ Somebody’s always Idnd to a poor 
waif like me^” r«|[gnD^ kEr 
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cotitemplating an egg atetnly Arongk 
kisey»-glas9 as if hesuspectm u of too 
great antiquity 

“ By the way, Maudie, I forgtf to say 
there will be anixher room wanted," 
interposed Sir J asper “ F red is bring- 
ing a fnend over with him, a Count 
Patroceni, whom he picked up abroad " 
r “ Patroceni I " said Glanheld, medi- 
tatively 

“ Do you know him ?" inquired Mrs. 
Fullerton 

“No, no ; I certainly don’t know 
him, but it strikes me I've heard tke 
name ” 

“ He’s very likely been m the coun- 
before,’’ fOinarked the baronet 
red talks of ha-i tng promised him a 
da^ at the Wrottsley pheasants, and 
foreigners don’t take much to that sort 
of thing unless they have had a little 
training amongst us ” 

“I have seen seme of them shoot 
pretty tidily," replied Glanheld. “Patro- 
ceni 1 Patroceni I where tBv deuce aid 
1 hear the name ?’’ 

“ Never mind," said Mrs Fullerton, 
** let us hope he will prove an acquisi- 
tion. Foreigners are always so lively 
By the way, I suppose he speaks £ng- 
hsh? " 

■ “ I don't think he would have frater- 

nised with Fred if Im didn't," replied 
Maude, laughing -••‘^Foreign tongues 
Fred is not very good at " 

Db you think the Count can ^alk 
horse, Mr Glanfield ? ” asked the 
widow, dCjUiij^ly 

? " Of coUrM not j foreigners never 
understand anything about racing " 

* The pursuit of this pastime seemed 
ft be the end of Mr. Glanfield's ex- 
istence It was not that he was an in- 
veterate gambler— far from it , he was 
simpW a j^s ionate lover of the turf, 
and im^enRrased any of the principal 
race-meetings. Such modest wagenng 
as he indulged in never causiidhim a 
moment’s uneasiness But ohe eprious 
thing about him was that he never 
Could divest hitnaelf altogether of the 
taint of the raceeourse. His drpss waA 
qui^ enoog^ as also was his matiner ; 
DM he couWl not keep the shibboleth 
ofwe betting-ring and trsininjg-stables 
out of his bmipary contrersatioft. He 
and Mrs. FidlettOn oid 'friends, 
Mui the widow peipi^hially tiirifred him 


on -the sub]faet, which he bots wkh 
the imperttnbable good huitiotir that 
formed one of his principal character- 
istics 

Nobody had ever seen GlanBeld out 
of temper, while there were several 
stones afloat of his marvelous sang- 
frotd Under trying Circamstances, as 
well as of his eccentricities of expres- 
sion He had once charactensed a 
pretty girl whom he honestly admired 
as “ Good-looking, free from vice, and 
quiet in crinoline ’’ It was meant as a 
nigh encomium, but the young lady 
was quite indignant v/hea it came 
round to her ears, and only to be paci- 
fied by the assurance that it was Jim 
rGlanheld for hafldsome, well-dressed, 
and good-tempered. Still he was a 

f lopular man, with a large rnd miscel- 
aneous circle of acquaintances 
It was told of Glanfield also that in 
a case of an alarm of fire at a theatre 
he rose and cned in sonorous but de- 
liberate tones, “ Pray keep your seats, 
ladies and gentlemen , the carnages 
won’t be round for half-an-hour.’’ 
When complimented on his presence 
of mind afterwards he Explained 
that he meant the fire-engines, and 
muttered something about “You know 
when a woman gets her best frock on 
what a state she gets in about a shower 
of ram See ’em on an Ascot Cup day 
^ when the weather proves treacherous " 
“With Wheldrake elso coming 
back to us to-morrow we shall have 
the house full, and be strong enough 
to shoot any of the covers," remarked 
Sir Jasper, as the ladies rose and 
dawdled out of the room in that dilatcry 
fashion people Usually do leave the 
breakfast-table 

“ What do you think of Mr Wfael- 
drake, Maudie?" inquired Mrs. Fuller- 
ton, as she and her niece crossed the 
ball together 

“1 like him," replied the girl, franklyi 
ap tRe cdouf came sitghdy into her 
cbeeki. “But why do you ask?" 

“Because, my dear, I thmk he 
seems disposed to do a good deal 
tnme than like yen. He strikes im 
as B very nice follow, and you may 
go fiirtfaier and fore worse." 

*• My tlear aunt Mr. Wheldrake has 
neverisaiid a worn ef that Mud." 
"FMdtledeet Ha may hot have 
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aslc^ you to be his wife fts yet, bat be 
be^ said a good many woMs of that 
kind He may not have made up his 
mind to many, but don’t tell me he 
hasn’t let you imow he thinks you very 
nice and admiresyou extremely Ah ( 

J rou needn’b Speak. I can read that it 
B so in your face ” 

“You hai^e no right to say such 
things,” rejoined Maude, as she strove 
in vain to control her tell-tale cheeks. 

“-Nonsense, child, there’s no harm 
in a young man falling in love with a 
young womai^ even if he don’t mean 
to marry her , but m this c<ase I pro- 
phesy the young woman will have her 
fate in her own ha^ds before many 
days are over" And, with a saucy* 
nod to her niece, Mrs Fullerton 
entered tM morning-room, and sitting 
at the piano played softly the old air 
of “ Robert tot que j 'aime ” 

Maude glanced at her aunt for a 
moment, and then, with a menacing 
gesture of her hand, left the room 
Of course she knew that Cyril Whel- 
drake had paid her a great deal of at- 
tention ^er since she first met him at 
the Oottlesby ball, about six weeks ago 
They had stayed in one or two country- 
houses together, and Maude must have 
been very blind if she had not observed 
that he lost no opportunity of throwing 
himself in her way He had so far 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with « 
Sir Jasper a9 to have obtained an in- 
vitation to Wrottsley, from which he 
had just been summoned on business 
bis own home in an adjoining county 
'for two or three days. 

Walking up and down the terrace, 
lost in the enjoyment *of his matutinal 
cigar, Mr. Glanfield stepped suddenly, 
and taking his Cabana from his bps, 
ejaculated, for the benefit of two or 
three inquiring blackbirds, “Patrocern ' 
By gad, that’s the name of the Ifblian 
I saw break ■ Ir vT-MiliajCO ^me 

five years ' ^ 





CHAPTER HI 

*A RUBBER OF iCART^ 

“Let me introduce you to Count 
Patroccni, my dear Maude,” said Ham- 
merton, as the two men, clad in the con- 
ventional sables, enters the drawing- 
room just before dinner “ A gentleman 
who '' 

“Has suffered for Italy,” interposed 
Patroceni, a little to his companion’s 
aftonishment, who had intended ter- 
minating his speech in a very different 
fashion “Ah, tnademo^Ile, enjoying 
the blessings of a consAnTional govern- 
ment, you cannot realise the misenes 
of people struggling against the )ltike 
of despotism ” 

Fred Ilammcrton in the last few 
days had been educated to some extent 
in his friend’s PsMean nature, but it 
w^s with little amagzemcnt he saw 
him suddenly assume the rSle of the 
exiled patriot 

“There is no mis^ke about his 
command of our toA^e,” thought 
Maude as she replied,. “ We are very 
glad. Count, to welcome you to Wrotts- 
iey, and shall do our best to make it 
pleasant for you ” 

“ If a woman eJioose to exert herself 
in that fashion,” fWwiied the Count 
with a low bow, “ she can m^e a 
par^ise of a sand-bank" 

“ My uncle, Sir Jasper, Count,’’ 
said Hammeiton, as the Jpangnet enter- 
ed the room, his throat begirt with a 
high white neckcloth, that recalled 
old days of the Regency,. — suCh-a^ 
one as was embalmed m the old sppTt- 
ing joke of “ twice round and a 
tance,” There was nothing stilf ab^t 
Sir Jasper m manner, s^erod 

to an old-fashioned style^ af^ress, 
which suited his tall, slight, well- built 
figure marvellously well- 

“ Any fnend of my nephi^s, Count, 
IS welcome at Wrottsley for his 
said Sir Jasper, as be cor^ally sbotm 
hands “Before you leave ’us no 
doubt we shall welcome you fin' your 
own.” , 

“You are too goo^ Sir 
Patroceni replied^ ‘*1 own honestly I- 
have a groat detiro fin' 9 of 

your coiuttiT'-hn^se ^ 
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dudutu^ } have been such a puppet 
of fortune from my boyhood that I 
have rarely seen it even in my own 
country Even my own pla^ near 
Amalfi 1 have not been at for five 
years. Hammerton has told me you 
will show me a day’s shooting ” 

'* You shall have a shy at one of my 
best covers to-morrow, Count, and I 
can promise a fair show of game ” 
“You are very kind, Sir Jasper 
Should you ever visit Naples I sliall 
beg you to come and have a look at 
our woods. Stupid I'm afraid ybu 


the fly as I came iirom the station. 
Chisers suggesttoq , he’s an mvaluhblo 


you will confer upon myself,” and the 
Count concluded his sentence with a 
slight bow 

“ Ah, Mr Glanfield, these foreigners 
read you all lessons on manners 
You would never ^ve turned so neat 
a compliment as that " 

“Don't know, Mis Fiulerton, what 
you mean by a compliment , but 1 
could have said ‘ Glad to see you if 
you come our way* in about half the 
time, and with about half the bow 
and scrape of Monsieur le Comte Pat- 
roceni,” rejoined Glanfield, snappishly 

“It is sad to see how a sample of 
foreign polish excites your insular 
prejudices,” Std? the widow, co- 

quet|ishly. 

Mr Glanfield deigned no i?ply 
He had no belief m foreigners, and 
always associated their suc- 

cesses on the English turf with fraudu- 
lent practices. He had no specific 
accusation to make, but held tlut his 
country could net be beaten fliirly on 
a racecourse, a creed stoutly main- 
tdined by our neighbours with regard 
to Frenchmen hint at 

fy-atmim. when the tricolour succumbs 
on the battle-fieldt sb Mr Gian- 
^e}d questioned the fairness pf their 
victories at Epspm, Ascoti pr HeW' 
market A of this frame of mmfl 

was npt hk^y to wdcome- the alien 
with enthustasm. 

At this juncture the dopr suddenly 
opened, and a good-looking young 
fellow made his aj^parance. 

“Just saved it, Sir Jdspetl" he 
exclaimed ; Vin tune for flinuer after 
ML f did most of toy drafting » 


valeL and always boasts that he will 
deliver me in tune for anything 
somehow ” 

“ Delighted to 4iave you bock 
again,” said the baronet, os he shook 
hands heartily with the new-comer. 
“I counted upon you to help us to 
shoot the Bankside Hangers to- 
uiorTow " 

“ 1 said I should be back to dinner 
to-day, and Chisel felt his reputation 
was at stake,” rejoined the young 
man, laughing, as he turned to greet 
the ladies 

“Ail, Captatp Hammerton and 
rCount Patroceni, this is an unexpected 
pleasure I little thought, gentlemen, 
when I parted from you si/hbniptly at 
Honiburg, that we should foregather 
at Wrottsley Indeed, I had not the 
honour of knowing Sir Jasper at that 
time, nor the slightest idea, Ham- 
merton, that you belonged to this part 
of the country ” 

“ Yes, we were rather purzlpd at your 
precipitate retreat You - certainly 
couldn’t think you had faIRfn among 
thieves, for wc were the plundered " 

“Fore George, yes' I was quite 
ashamed to disappear with such well- 
hned pockets, but 1 was called home 
very suddenly Never mind, Count, 
the revenge I promised I have now 
the opportunity of giving, but I warn 
you I was born under a lucky star ” 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Wheldrake," 
said Patroceni ; “it is better to oe 
lucky than wise The wise invest, 
while the lucky^ profit by their invest- 
ments ” 

The announcement of dinner here 
put a stop to the conversation The 
party was large, there being several of 
the neighbours present, whom it is not 
worth while to particulanse as they 
plajg no j^rt in this history , but Ffed 
Hammerton was not a little discon- 
certed to liote that Cynl Wheldrake 
bad secured a place n'ext to Mits 
.Everftey, and was evidently upon very 
goofl terms wjtb that jmung lady. 
IfMnQiUrtoii regarded bis fair cousin 
as bis own pOCwiar proper^ ; mrd had 
bo hM Juat made up bfa mind to 
assume the fetters ' of metrimony f 
ubeesy fteling came over him 
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Whetdrake fliwht iaMrfeze 
tms pet project of his# and the 
thought shot through his bram that he 
had dallied too long with his oi^r- 
tunitiesi that, instead of clinching 
matteit when he might, he had per- 
mitted B dbmpetitor to take the held, 
and as he ran over his adversary’s 
cards he was fain to confess 
Wheldrake held a very strong hand 
against him Young, good-looking, 
and owner of a very nice property in the 
adjoining county, Cyril Wheldrake 
was a good ^atch for any girl, and, 
though Hammerton was not at all 
the man to undervalue himself, yet, on 
the other band, he not so foolish 
as to underrate his adversary * 

“ I had no idea you knew my cousin^” 
said Mau9b, when everybody was com- 
fortably settled in their places 

“Well, I never met him till this 
year at Homburg, and had no know- 
ledge of his iclationship to yourself 
and Sir Jayier, didn’t know indeed 
what pan of England he belonged to 
He always spoke of himself as a 
thorougjL Londoner " 

“ So I^uppose he is, but Wrottsley’s 
been his home for aU that from his 
boyhood ” 

“Very pretty place Homburg, but 
queer Have you ever been there. 
Miss Eversley ? Everybody knows 
everybody, and everybody plays more 
or less at ^me game of chance or 
other Respectable people who never 
touch a card elsewnere can't resist 
having a flutter on the colour at Hom- 
*burg It’s a tradition of the place 
I dare say they’d te1| you the waters 
were no good to you unless you took a 
httle rougt et notr or baccarat with 
them ” 

“ Right, Mr Wheldrake,” chimed 
in the Count, laughing, “andtbe^iH- 
table IS good for the patient litre the 
waters in strict moderation. The^miS' 
fortune IS people can contnfl thems^ves 
about the one and not about the other. 
To play to amuse oneself is good, 
soothing To gamble, ah ! that is to 
contract 0e fever that kijUs,” 

Mr GMnfield nut up his glasses os 
he listened to tb£ Count’s speech j and 
then, as he dmught oyer the ntter- 
ances af^tbe man whoitt he had seen 
' break, the ht Monao^ mattered, 


have seen a man give up drio^ hut 
1 never saw a man give up gambling 
while he’d a shilling left to stake,’* 

** We did better by haviim a friendly 
little game amongst mirsmves at the 
dub, Count, than by playmg at the pub- 
lic tables, where the odds are avowedly 
agamst you, though I am afraid some 
of you must have thought me as bad 
as the tables. You see,” he contmued, 
turning to Maude, “ I happened to be 
m a run of luck, and was, fortunately for 
me, summoned home before It had 
tftne to change.” 

Patroceni through dinner won golden 
opinions from all arouj^him’— he was 
so courteous and deferential in his 
demeanour, although it soon beepme 
evident he was a thoroughly weU-in- 
formed man of the world Upon any 
general topic that cropped up the 
Count soon made it apparent that he 
was better infortfTed than his neigh- 
bours, ani^he managed to do ttiis 
inoffensively, a gift by ho means 
common ; the generality of mankind 
diffusing their supenof knowledge, to 
say nothing of their supenor ignor- 
ance, With much arrogance and 
patronage Patroceni rarely boasted 
nis knowledge of ftiings-^be had 
cither heard so-and-so or read so-and- 
so, and in bis inine^ct mastery of a 
strange tongue hadoBEbtless misunder- 
• stood what he had heard or rea^t und 
all ahis while speaking English sinth 
perfect ease ana accura^ 

A very pleasant, clevelyg^tlemanly 
man, thought Sir Jasper^ and his 
verdict would have been in accord 
with the table generally Mr. 
field moodily murmured to Mrs- 
Fullertbn that “ the Count was & little 
too silky,” to which she replied 
she had noticed horse-ra«att|iwnftiWont 
to imbue pMple with suspicion. 

Patroceni was frankness itsqtf about 
how he came to make Hnmmeito&'s 
acquamtance, V It was at die (tHiU ' 
at Homburg,” he'replied, ip answtt^ to- 
a question from Sfr Jaspw, a 

hand of baccarat, I wqb his money, 
and thus cemented our friieitd^p. We 
have alwap a kindly fe^pg for th^ 
whom we nave worsted, t am a litde 
like your gladiatdrs, and ahka^s respect 
and ream the adversaty who baa 
worsted me. My friend > 
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dxakt^ for example, I eateem highly, 
although he mada quite what yon cul 
—ah 1— a show of ns at Hamburg.** 
*‘He was very fortunate, w£s he 
not)”* said the batonet 
'‘He was in one of those runs we 
often see He could do no wrong — 
cards came to his call ^hey do to 
most of us, Sir Jasper, some once or 
twice in the game of life. Nine men 
out of ten miss their chance and rail 
at their ill-luck when they should blame 
their own Indolence and obtuseness. 
It IS possible to hold very big cardu 
and be a very bad player Most of 
us are,” addiqd the Count, drily 
The converm* on was getting a little 
too epigrammatic for Sir Jasper, and 
he rmramed from replying 

" 'The more the lovers the worse (he match. 
Is a fact m a woman's history, ' , 

quoted Mrs Fullertqn, deftly 
“Good, madam,” roomed Patroceni, 
quickly “1 don't know nho of yoih 
compatriots wrote those lines, but they 
ore strangely true It is the women 
with the best chances who mostly 
make the worst marriages 1 impro- 
vise another stanza to it — 

‘The more the kisses, the more the tears, 

Is a fact in that painful m/staiy ' 

Not quite so innocent of the author 
as he professed tO fje apparently , but 
the l^lians have the gift of impro- 
vising, and Tom Hood’s lines have a 
catch and a swing in them that com- 
mends Itself (bdimitation 
“You are quite right, Count. Mar- 
riage prompts by passion is always 
aomsapporntment It is drawing out 
your capital £« masse and leavmg 
nothing to fall back uponj the mar- 
riage of convenience is letter than that- 
The steady regard and 

esteenT best m all to my thmlqug," and 
the ftiu: widow shot a rapid glance at 
Mr. Glaniield, at that time immersed in 
the investigation of a Stilton cheese 
and glass of Wmttsley ohi ^e, a 
compound by no means to be tightly 
tadmmred with- 

1 The woman uncopscious of her good 
looks nevmr posted, in mbla 

The -woman ever conscious of her 
penKipid cha^ia an everyday 
emm* Mm Fudi^tOa ikesthee ,tbe 


points dtorougfaly, and was tpitCe awsie 
that fbr a woman well into her aeveodi 
lustre she coidd bear being looked at, 
and Mr. Glanfield’s lasensibility Iji her 
attractions really was very aggravat- 
ing ; — ^all the more so because it was 
so evident that Glanfield teas' not so 
much wanting in appreciation as in 
power to express it. To make love to 
a guitua-bag is so easy ; to make love 
when one’s heart is stricken is sUch a 
very different matter. Hov glib come 
the man of the world’s compliments 
when his feelings are untouched I Let 
him be hard hit and it be ques- 
tioned whether the neophyte has not 
the best of him 

B In the drawing-room Hammerton 
was no better pleased with the appear- 
ance of things than he hab been at 
dinnei There could be no doubt that 
Cyril Wheldrake hung persistently 
about Maude, and most decidedly was 
far from meeting discouragement from 
his enchantress Fred had, in the 
first instance, to do a little civility in 
the shape of talk to sundry of his 
uncle’s guests whom he had known 
from boyhood, and if ever there was 
a gentleman with little relish for social 
sacrifice it was Captain Hammerton 
WJieldrake’s obvious attentions to 
Miss Eversley contributed not a little 
to increase his irritation ; and when 
•Sir Jasper finally insisted upon his 
making up a whist-table for the benefit 
of old Mr Langndge, the deaf in- 
cumbent of the parish, the Captain’s 
disgust knew no bounds. He was toA 
confirmed a gambler to care much 
about whist at any time, but provincial 
whist for shilling points made him 
shudder to think upon However, it 
was absolutely necessary that he should 
keep upon the best possible terms with 
hiE> uncle, so there was nothing for it 
but to'^omply with as good a grace as 
he copid assume. 

The drawing-room at Wrottsley was 
somewhat peculiarly shaped, insomuch 
as at one end there was a short leg 
or recess to h ruiming out upon the 
garden, and terminating m a bay 
Window- The card-table sms always 
laid out in repess, and ^re many 
a stout 'inbbet -or pool of had 
bean ‘ftinghir -wtifar efubbnsn de- 
t^tbinatioAv -Tiwpfr wete iseeft ’ 
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round Wrottal^ of the Sarah 
Battle school, old^hshioned perhaps, 
but;^ spcklers hr " the ri^poor ti^ 
garaei" tauwing" nothnig a€ the new> 
ashing for trumps, but playing 
each hand rigidly out, and holhng 
tlrat throwing down your cards, let 
your hand be what it might, was foolish 
and contemptible. A crack player 
from the Arlington, who once did 
battle in their midst, described them 
as “just emancipated from long whist,’' 
and declared that a tendency to as^ 
“ Can you one ? " perpetually quivered 
On their lips * To a man whose palate 
had been vitiated by high play the 
homely rubber of ordinary life proved, 
of course, terribly in&pid ; and it was^ 
with inexpressible relief that Hammer- 
ton saw 4be evening’s tournameiit 
brought to a conclusion 

Good-nights are said, bedroom 
candles are lit, the guests depart, 
and the ladies troop upstairs to their 
pillows 

“For myself, gentlemen,” said Sir 
Jasper, as the men gathered round the 
tray which contained the customary 
dccanteiitf and seltzer-w.iter, “ I’m off 
to get a good night’s rest Fred, you 
will take care of those who wish to 
smoke , only remember, all of you, 
Bankside Hangers is worth keeping 
yourselves in order for ” 

“Quite right, Sir Jasper, it is,” re- 

r nded Glanfield “Many a good 
I’ve had there I shall follow 
your example Good-night, every one " 
aWheldrake, too, declined the seduc- 
tions of tobacco, so that the Count 
and Hammerton were left alone m 
the drawing-room, • 

“A cigarette will be refreshing be- 
fore turning in,” remarked the former, 
as he drew a small silver case from 
his pocket, • 

“ Where do we smoke ? " • 

“ We’ll smoke here, Count ; the 
Wrottsley smoking-room is a%iereTlog- 
kenneL My uncle, you see, doesnrt 
Smoke, and where that’s the case the 
worshippers of nicotine get relegated 
to strai^ places , and- Just to take 
me tasteof that mfemal rubber out of 
my mouth, I’ll r^y you five gaunes of 

“if jw* likei’^ re^ed Pattocedi, as 
^ lit « ci$|«re£te aw toeiE Ms place af 


the table. “You have a gpodlyherf^ 
tage here, my dear Hammpiton/ he 
contin^d, diligently soirtini^ the packs 
for ther ^me. 

“ I ? Why I’ve no more interest iti 
Wrottsley than you have It WiH nuVet 
come to me Sir Jasper has not the 
power to leave it me if he wished 
You to speak,” he observed, as he 
dealt the cards 

“Mark the kmg, and play him” 
replied the Count 

“ Oh, Wrottsley will go to Miss 
S^ersley f” 

“No Wrottsley, at Sir Jasper’s 
death, will go to his younger brother, 
an uncle of whom I ktlflW hardly any- 
thing I’m not likely to see much of 
Wrottsley when he comes into it,”* 

“ Rather a bore for you to lose the 
run of a good country-house like this, 
dith all the sport, Ac., which you 
Englishmen so |nve And this Mr 
Wheldrake, ^as ne a large country- 
house of own t If so, it may be 

good for you , as, unless I am much 
mistaken, he is ^prts 'with yoUr fair 
cousin ” ‘ , 

“It looked rather like It to-nigljil^ 
and that is a game I’ cannot permit 
him to win at,” rejoined Hammerton, 
sharply » 

“ Ah I You nyjst take more eflbet- 
ual precautions, ittyufinend, chan you 
did at Homburg His luck a 
goo(^ deal too much for such^ttny 
efforts as yours," replied Fatroceni, 
with a slight inflections^ contempt 
in bis voice 't 
“ Listen, Count,^ I’ve a bigger stake 
on the board this time than evest T 
had then, Wheldrake is stepping ^ * 
tween me and thirty thousand pounds 
now” 

“Two games to me ^^ould not 
quite like to stand betwBRi or 
indeed between any one and durty 
thousand pounds. It iS SO likely'^ to 
be— .well, let’s say uncomfortable---^’ 
Hammerton looked at his compan- 
ion for a moment ui an uncertain way, 
and then suddenly eaclaim^ “1 can 
depend upon yoi^ Count, if I i^oold 
require assistance— eh,?’* ' - ' 

“My fhends can siwaya &p^d' 
upon r^omfd Pat^oemi;^ iraut'kia 
accustomed ^v|ty, “ Agan^' ^ 

I am twp to, ope/mt 
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.tordedi and it is y6u who w>U win thn 

lUbber.* 

“Wm the niUier^ The rubber of 
one’s life, perhaps” said Hamonertos, 
moodily ; " and Wbeldrake seems to 
have the best of it, latheri to start 
with.® 

“Permit me to observe I do not 
quite follow you.® 

“ Can’t you see ^ 1 intend to marry 
my cousin She will have thirty thou~ 
sand pounds of her own as soon as 
she comes of age, an event which wdl 
talce place in a few months.” , 

The Count drew a long breath, ap* 
parently swallowed a cloud of totecco 
smoke, aod<^«n leisurely emitted it 
from his nostn's. 

“•I understand,'^ be said, at length ; 
“ you know best , but from the very 
little I have seen 1 should say you 
have not returned a moment too soonif 

“What I Youtlunk ” 

“In my humble bpinion our friend 
Wheldrake is making »Mng love t.o 
your pretty cousin, and Miss Eversley 
IS well pleased at his doing so 1 
never saw the man to whom thirty 
thousand pounds was not an attrac* 
tion In my country the man who 
stood between any one and it would 
find It a sickly season Gun accidents 
are common, and I trust nothing of 
that sort may ^mk°us to-morrow ” 

“ Count ' ” excuimed Hamraerton, 

as iHi turned up the trump card 

"The king 1 " said Patroceni , “ dial’s 
game and rubber to you Time to 
retire, my fmnd Let us trust that 
we shall all hold our firearms in the 
fight direction to-morrow. Good- 
TOght” 


cNai^ter IV 

« ^SROOtptG THE HAHOHIts’ 

kr, pildteri nUHaiaft 
air,” i^aimea Cbattemor^ 
a el^ht wiry nuus. m a 


clerical but very worlmtaB-Iike sboof- 
iDg costume^ as be dibve into the 
stable-yard. “It be a day fyr the 
Hangers and no mistake, b^Lnt It?” 

“Yes, just one of these steamy 
Mitumn morning that blossom into a 
lovely day. Birds will drive udiere 
you like mis afternoon, ana We ought 
not to let many of them off. Only 
show us the pheasants and there 
should be a good count up about four 
o’clock. Who’s Sir Jasper got 7” 

“ Good guns every one of 'em, bar 
the fumn gentleman It ain’t likely 
he can shoot, but I’m gcnog to put him 
next you, Mr Pilcher, and perhaps 
you will take care of him a bit Never 
mind waiting for him, sir,” and the 
'keeper favoured the Rev Robert with 
e. knowing look that convq”ed a good 
deal to the recipient, who was rarely 
betrayed into the weakness of waiting 
for his neighbour to take first turn 

“ I’ll do my best, Chatterson, to 
cover the delinquencies of those next 
me. but I must just go into the house 
and say How do? to the ladies I 
suppose you’re off pretty soon now?” 

“Just as soon as I can get fjr Jasper 
to give the word We’re all ready , 
It’s the guns is the trouble. Blest if 
there's ever any getting the gentlemen 
together ” 

Upon going round to the house 
Parson Pilcher found Sir Jasper and 
’ his party all gathered uqder the /ffr/g 
cocAhre “ Glad to see you ' ” ex- 
claimed the baronet, as they shook 
hands “You know every one except 
Count Patroceni Let me introduce 
you Never mind going m ; half the 
ladies are not dawn yet, and youll see 
them all at lunch Where the dedce 
19 Glanfield?” 

“All right, I’m here and ready,” 
raplied that gentleman “Drop the 
rag (315 soon as you like now.” 

The Bankside Hangers were a series 
of small oQvers by the side of a capital 
tio^ut-atream, and constituted as pa^ty 
a day’s shootmg as any one ndt an 
insatiable glutton could desira. The 
eowet which they usually wound up 
be((»w lencfaeon was supposed to offer 
a^inetty cru^ test iff-a manli liboot- 
ing oarabtufies. It was called tlm 
west 'IlCabguiv and tbe were 
ib twb mas around the 
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" «iiiid(^ cradc d|ojt9 artistically behind 
, tn rectify Haft mistakes of tneir less 
cectaiii companions. There was a 
oretty little stretch of turf rusnmK 
down from the cover's ndge to the 
stream) which served jvell to place 
the shooters m the first Instance, the 
{^asanti usually dying for refuge to 
a little cover the other side of the 
brook, and afterwards did well for the 
al Jrucp picnic it was the custom at 
Wrottsley to make of the day at the 
Hangers. 

Chatterson placed his guns round 
an outlyings spinney m the middle of 
a large piece of ploughed land, where 
It was customary to commence, and 
then proceeded, with the aid of his 
myrmidons, to thrash it out ParsAi 
Pilcher was placed between Mr Glgn- 
held ana the Count, much to the 
former's disgust Mr Glandeld had 
more than once expressed hi$ opinion 
that Parson Pilcher did not shoot 
quite like a gentleman There was 
no doubt you could expect none of the 
courtesies of the field from the Rev 
Bob He stood not upon ceremony, 
but slgivall within his reach, without 
reference as to whether the actual 
killing of the victim did not more 
properly appertain to his neighbour 
Glanfield, a very pretty shot himself, 
disliked having, so to speak, to shoot 
on the aggressive , and yet, if you did 
not treat Parson Pilcher m this wis^ 
your own Sag was sure to be scanty 
It was a perpetual infraction of the 
.tenth commandment, the effort to filch 
your neighbour’s birds. 

Now Glanfield, though full of insular 
prejudice, and brimming over with 
utterly unfounded dislike of the foreign- 
er, was a very Arab in the way of 
hospitality, and could not have been 
discourteous to an alien except under 
dire provocation , therefore it i^s i^ith 
no little disgust that he saw Parson 
Pilcher after nis old fashioi) knoekover 
a hate almost m front of the Count. 
Patroceni looked a tittle astonished 
and no remark, but a minute 

ot two afterwardsj wl^ a rocketing 
pheassfot came sailing" right over the 
Rev. Befo's headi which ^at gentleman 
was waiting to t^e nib$t antsticaBy, 
die Conors gutt rang^oQt, the binra 
anngs coOap^ and h ball of inam- 


' mate foadien ieU ahnprf into Taiaoa 
Pilcher's mouth. A loud gUf&w from 
Mr Glanfield, Speechless aSttmiSbtnent 
on t]|e part of the Rev, Bob, open- 
eyed bewilderment from Chatterson 
and his subordinates, with ^ imnwv- 
able tranquillity on the part of PawO- 
ceni, completed the tableaux. 

“I'm p murmured Chatterson, 

“to think of a furnner taking a bird 
firom Mr Pilcher I wonder whether 
he did It a puppus ? ” 

And it was just this latter problem 
^bout which Mr Glanfield marvdlled 
much Was Patroceni a very fine 
shot, or was this merely the result 
of accident ? Anywa^gathere was the 
opportunity of roasting Parson Pilcher 
a little, a process which Glanfield 
knew by experience the Rev Bob 
bore with undisguised irritation 
, “You’re getting a little slow, Pilcher," 
he said, pleasantly , “ it’s a great mis- 
take to dwel^jfSh your birds You’re 
Aiothing ifiaiDt quick in these days " 
This was preaching to the preacher 
with a vengeance. The idea of any 
one giving wnnkles to the Rev Bob 
on the better management of a shot- 
gun I He trembled m over with wrath, 
and vengefully let drive at a rabbit 
that was scuttling gcross Glanfield, 
which pursued its way uninjured only 
to roll over td Q]|mfield's gun foil a 
couple of seconds b^re Parson Pitcher 
let fly his second barrel ^ 

•“Don’t know what’s come ta Mr. 
Pilcher,” growled Ch^mson tn his 
grinning subordinates seems to 

'a gone clean off his shooting." 

But as the day progressed it beeaitie 
very evident that the killing or.tlfot 
rocketing pheasant had been no fiuke. 
The Count showed himself both a ^uidjlt 
and deadly shot and as regards Mr, 
Pilcher perfectly unsciopuloam about 
appropnating his neighbour’s bird& aSi 
tne more noticeable from the particU" 
lar courtesy he observed-* to hW cbm* 
pamon on the other side. Nefoo^ 
could be more keenly alive to all thn 
than Mr. Glanfield, who did nothing 
but chuckle qver Person Pdcliei'e 
evident discomfoura' Tbe I^v. Boh 
had most assnredly fnet fais'mttcb, 
and, as is ftecj^eii^ the ease nbdei; 
sueh ciccumstance% era* gfiooimg by 
so means up ^ his nsiw.fiMm, oiki. 
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ieqaeQtl]r eitaWpe hi* advors^— 4bF 
aucb tlte Cou^ bad now tacitif be- 
coinO~>to obtain most docidodlv the 
best of him. Mr. GUnheld had no 
yearning towards foreiignersy but he 
cordially detested the Rev. Robert 
Pticher, and expressed itiuch satisfac- 
tion at seeing htm so decidedly beaten 
at his own game. He quite thawed 
towards Count Patrocem, and was 
prepared to fraternise with him should 
occasion oiTer 

At last they arrived at the West 
Hanger, and ChattersOn, although with 
some misgiving, placed Patrocem on 
the inner line witn Parson Pilcher, to 
cover him, ng to hand all such 

birds as the Count failed to stop The 
ladies by this tune had joined the 
party, and were all there to see the 
nnal rise of the harassed pheasants 
before lunch All the morning the 
sportsmen had drivei^he birds before 
them from cover to cover, and this 
was the pm previous tcT^nch and' 
crossing tne brook. 

Mr Glandeld viewed the arrange- 
ment with the liveliest feeling of grati- 
fication He had quite made up his 
mind about the foreigner's shooting, 
and chuckled to think that Parson 
Pilcher was likely to have a somewhat 
dull quarter of an hour taking care of 
what Patrocenl ngifi^sed*' There was a 
good show of pheasants, and things 
turned out just as Mr Glanfield antici- 
pated, Rocketer after rocketer reached 
the Rev as collapsed balls of 

feadiers, ha^i^ been artistically killed 
by the Count as they passed over his 
fadhd, and it was only when Patro- 
cAi's barrels happened to be empty 
that Mr. Pilcher got the slightest 
Ohance of taking- part m the s^ughter 
To, a jealous shot, such as he was, this 
was sfe^tjKniaddeniz^ and it was 
m the bittemess of bis spirit riiat he 
remarked reproachfiilly to the bead- 
beeper at the end ot this bnlliant 
biHst — 

‘^Wdl, Chattersoo, 1 never thought 
you'd have served an old friend such a 
trick as this. IPs bad enough to be 
put neitt a rnttlmgr^ood gun^ but I 
can’^beaF a who ^pots jealous 
besidds.-’* 

And Parson who woid^ 

helve described, hith^mdrelf fid 


was really conscious of most unmerited 
Ul-treatment Such isthehltndnesswe 
hava to our own ^Hngs, for the most 
part 

“ I roust congratulate you, Count,* 
said Mrs Fullerton, as the men joined 
the ladies by the 0dec of t^ stream, 
preparatory to luncheon, “t don’t 
know how you’ve acquitted yourself alt 
the morning, but you undoubtedly took 
the lion’s share of the bag at this last 
spinney " 

“ I was in luck, madame The lion’s 
share of the sport came in my way. 

It was merely that I did^not neglect 
my opportunities , I rarely do It is 
that which makes success or failure in 
Ide I am afraid,* sir,” he continued, 
addressing the Rev Bob, without a 
sign of triumph in his face, P you en- 
joyed few opportunities ” 

Mr Glanfield buried his face in a 
tankard of claret-cup to hide his 
emotion, which from the jerking of 
bis shoulders was apparently extieme. 
Parson Pilcher got perfectly purple 
with indignation, while Sir Jasper, 
laughing outright, exclaimed — 

‘•^No, Count, I wouldn’t givB* much 
for //if opportunities that come after 
you If you’ve missed as few in life 
as you have pheasants this morning 
you must have been a very successful 
man” 

“ I might have been, Sir Jasper, had 
'l embayed in any othero profession 
than the regeneration of my country. 
When you do that you have to depend 
upon many confederates To do that\ 
IS to depend upon the indiscreet, the ^ 
vacillator, and the fool, as all bodies 
of men are leavened more or less with 
these elements Pardon, madame ; I 
only meant what a man can achieve 
himself becomes so much more 
diftjpult when it requires the co-opera- 
tion oib others.” Mrs Fullerton did 
not exactly understand what the Count 
meant,” but pictured him engaged iti 
every descnptiop of design against 
the government of bis country from 
that moment and took quite an en- 
thusiastic vtetr bf his diameter in 
conaedqence. 

nmfet knew you dMdd shoot, 
C^unt,'’^ bbsemfd Mammerton, an ho 
lit his cumrafrerlubchemi. 

'^1 had a good msf 
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vhidb would not crelit 
lUO with knowing,” replied PAtroceaii, 
“Nothing teaches you to shoot quicker 
thstn your dinner depending on it, and 
that has been my case many a bme.” 

His doctors rather stared, but there 
was no tiace of bombast in the Count's 
manner, nor did he give any indication 
of being further communicative, and 
once more Hammeiton felt a litde 
uncomfortable about the mystenaiu 
foreigner whom he had introduced at 
Wrottsley Patroceni showed no fall- 
ing-ofir in he performance dunng the 
day, but infinitely to the demoi^isa- 
tion of Parson Pilcher continued to be 
as quick, deadly, aad unscrupulous to 
the finish, driving the Rev Bob St 
length t^ marvelling whether it wa% a 
judgment upon him for shooting next 
a Roman Catholic, which was, to say 
the least of it, quite an. assumption on 
his part, deduced from a hazy im- 
pression that all foreigners were Still 
with everybody but Mr Pilcher Count 
Patroceni continued to ingratiate him- 
self 

Thqpe was nobodv but the house- 
party that night at Wrottsley, but 
they got on very merrily both at dinner 
and in the drawing-room afterwards, 
with one exception, and that was 
Hammerton ^at gentleman was 
intensely bored He had come down 
for the exmess purpose of arranging 
matters with his cousin, and to his 
great disgust found that ydhng lady 
^usily arranging matters with some- 
body else. Fred had for some time 
past voted the evenings at Wrottsley 
slow ; indeed, they Jiung heanly on 
his hands anywhere where high play 
didn't enter into their composition , 
but this time he had a purpose in view 
—a purpose, too, which it was be- 
coming an absolute necessity ^hdhld 
be brought to a conclusion pretty 
quickly, and which U was«transparent 
even to a casual observer like PaCro- 
cent he would have difficuhy m bnng- 
ihg ^bout. No wonder he was moody 
and silent, and little disposed to take 
part mthe conversatioUk 

When the lilies had departed and 
men were gossiping round the 
tray, H^meitoo sudoemy exdmmed^ 
“ Let's mve a game of cards before 
in, ogt chmity to iqei 


can’t sleep if 1 go to bed so eady. 
omct Wbddrake,. you owe me my 
leveime-" 

^‘Ah, anything you like for an hour 
or two,” rejoined wheldraki^ gaily. 

“You’ll join Count, eh? and weH 
have a little baccarat." 

“ 1 always do what other peopledo if 
1 can, and any one can play baccarat," 
repli^ the Count, gravely 

“And you, Mr Glanfield?" 

“ Oh, I'll run,” rejoined that gentle- 
man, shortly, “if you don’t make it 
too stiff" 

“Then baccarat it is I” ched 
Hammerton, as he sqjted himself at 
the card-table. 


CHAPTl^R V 

HE WANTS ME 

There was no immediate barm done 
by that night’s baccarat. The stipes 
were not ruiAoya^or were either 
Wheldrake or Glaafield gauiMera. 
Hammerton undoubtedly wasf^hile 
a^for the Count it was difficidt to say 
what he was He had been kt^wn 
as a h^h player m pretty well every 
capital in Europe, noted for ^ng 
perfectly mipasMve under either;f«m> 
tune, wmning or losing with the ubi 0 
steady equanimity , but he always 
seemed indifferent to the stakes, being 
apparently quite as contented to play 
for moderate sums as hmi H* most 
distinctly interposed once H^ieA 
Hammerton suggested heighfoitmg 
the interest, spying that wet^ 
playing for amuseraeht, ifot 
m earnest, and when 
tournament terminated Im atsd 
fidd rose loseit. 

But what came sfoput waa this,> 
the baccarat became % n^tiy alfSur.^ 
Hammerton inyarlatdy pmposed it} 
WlHddr^e^ a| a 
Hondniig Itrck seemed' ^ to 
fom-Hpoqid aakf ac^umaeft^ |ad dlk 
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others jolaoed in-^Clanfield because it 
4ul rather amuse hinv and Palrocenl 
because, as he said, he alvrays <&id as 
other people did, In one thing the 
Count was somewhat unlike the other 
imnates of Wrottsley — ^he was addicted 
to early nsitig, and, with the exception 
of Sir Jasper, none of them could be 
accused of that falling He was stroll- 
ing along the terrace one morning in 
enjojroent of his eternal cigarette — 
for Patroceni was an almost ceaseless 
smoker — when he heard voices in Sir 


** What IVe got to satr » thia. These 
gentlemen play this backrat with two 
packs of cards of the same pauem, 
mixed, and ! happened to aoct these 
two packs myself this morning, The 
great card, they tell me, in ^iS game 
is nine, and it don’t want much of a 
card-player to know there’s eighfJiines 
in two packs of cards. Mow, how 
many nines should you say 1 found in 
those two packs of cards ? Thirteen, 
Sir Tasper , there were thirteen nines 
— thirteen nines I There must be 


Jasper’s study which arrested his at- 
tention, and caused him to pause and 
listen. He dwfinguished the tones 
of Jackson, the huuerj and in another 
moment had caught his words 

“Ift not right, Sir Jasper, it can't 
be right, and I'm bound to tell you 
about it The young gentlemen, you 
know, will have a game at cards before 
they go to bed gentlemen 

wil/, and, what’s more, I ooa’t believe 
they exactly play for sugar-plums. 
They never did at Wrottsley as far as 


; Wrottsley as far as 


my memory goes, nor in yours either, 
Sir Jasper,* 

Old Jackson was right in his conjec- 
ture. Given one thorough gambler m 
a cotene, and, whatever the stakes 
may to start with, play is certain to 
get high if they^pgtAiue, and so it 
had been at Wrottsley The modest 


had bwn at Wrottsley The modest 
6takennth which they had commenced 
no longer contented them ^ 

“They nulL play this new game, 
backrat, I’anma it’s called,” contmued 
the old man in his measured, deliberate 


something wrong, I take^ it.” 

“Nonsense, Jackson,” said the 
baronet, sharply , “ you must be mis- 
taken — impossibles Do you know 
What you’re saying? Do you know 
this amounts to stating tha^ I have 
a swindler, a cheat, an unmitigated 
scoundrel amongst my guests ^ " 

“ No, Sir Jasper, I'm not mistaken,” 
replied the butler, doggedly 

“ I never join these games, but to- 
night I’ll sit up and look on. Not a 
syllable to any one, mind. Remember, 
if there should be any truth in your 
discovery, the quieter the afrairv<.s kept 
the better ” 

“ You know best, Sir Jasper, but in 
my opinion a fellow who sits nown to 
pick his friends’ pockets at a gome of 
cards ought to be kicked out of the 

house , and, though I'm getting old, 

f'd do It myself” 

“A fine old family servant 1” mut- 
tered the Count , “quite useless, 
utterly incorruptible, and an intense^ 
nuisance //e vnll do it , what a fool ' 


nAnner “ I play a tidy hand at ‘ all- 
fdiiTs ’ myself, and 1 ain’t very bad at 
cribbage neither.” 

“ Now, if you’ve got anything to say, 
Jackson, say it at once I’ll take your 
skill an amfeurs and cribbt^e for 
granted.” 

“ I've been with you, Sir Ja^er, man 
and boy, for a matter nf Airty years, 
and if an old servant can’t spe^-— 

“ I’ve excellent reason to know fae 
can,” interposed the baronet, testily. 
“ Never mind the thirty years, let us 
pass over that period. Come to what 
you’ve to say at once ” 

‘‘You know. Sir Jasper, t'ta jwrt as 
much concerned about things golog 
wrong at Wrottsl^ as you can' be^ 
^ri^lied Jackson, id a w^ded vOtOe. 


he is! I warned him at Hombuig 
that a child migh^etect him, and how 
he escaped exposure there 1 can’t 
conceive. It was not likely Messieurs 
Glanfield and Wheldrake would find 
him out, but I — bah, of course, 1 see it 
evefy oight. My dear Hammertmi, 
you are much too clumsy with' your 
nngers» to succeed as a ^svafter 
tPiffdUstnet With which reflection 
Fatrpeeni resumed his walk. 

“ It Seems alfoost ibcrediblek'’ mur- 
mured Sir Jasper, as Jackson left the 
room, "that 1 should have among my 
frienos one who would condescend to 
ttafolr ]day( Vet I’ve seen too mudi 
of the vfuM not to know, when one 
would espket it, ftie famt ^^ps 
up. However, I’ft see ^ my«^ ta> 
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I'll lopk on at tl:^eir game a 

bit"^ 

There was to be no shooting that 
day at WjrpttsW. Maude had got up 
a dahce for toe evening, to which 
mahy i^eir immediate neighbours 
w^e bhlden. It was not a ball, bat a 
small, and it was hoped would prove a 
Lvely, dance Miss Eversley had per- 
suaded her lather that the men would 
be fitter for the duties of the evening if 
they were left to their own devices dur- 
ing the day, instead of being placed 
under the oftlets of old Chatterson ; 
and so it had been resolved to give the 
dogs and keepers a holiday Patroceni 
turned the thing ov&r in his mind fo^ 
some time Of course he knew that 
his fnend Hammerton cheated 2t 
cards j he had detected him at Hom- 
burg , and that was what had given 
him his real hold over the lucldess 
Fred He had come to him one day 
after Hammerton had won some con- 
siderable sum at cards from him tlie 
previous evening, and their conversa- 
tion, if bnef, had been to the point 
The Cownt had relentlessly threatened 
exposure unless his losings were 
promptly returned, and demonstrated 
his capability of proving his case 
Fred Hammerton blustered at first, but 
quailed before Patroceni’s steady deter- 
mination at last, and made restitution, , 
thereby tacit^ admitting the justice of 
the Count's accusation . 

*' It IS no use. Captain Hammerton,” 
Mid Patroceni, " my advising you to 
w tampering with the cards alone in 
future Experience teaches me that 
when a man has oncebr twice done it 
successfully no warning will save him 
frmn his inevitable doom. You are 
not the stuff of which the finished 
iscroc IS made 1 — and how rarely do«s 
he &ii sooner or later to coifte to 
gnefi And yOu come here amongst 
all the practise gamblers bf EiArope 
to attempt yotir commonplace ruses. 
Anything more ill-advised I never 
heard hfi Nothing but the chance of 
your having played with a iot of babes 
and snickli^s at the e^U could have 
aaved you fmm ^teetiem long stoce.” 

Fred HanimeiTcm thanked t^CouhC, 
ttfid 9wpre ha would aeveryietd to spch 
bNnptvhcai but desire to . 
stOutrahse^ fr not get the better o^ 


Wheldrake*s extraordinary hicfc bad 
proved too much for him at Wrottsley 
as It Had at Homborg 

But the Count had no idea of Ham- 
merton getting into trouble in this 
wise. The bitting of Hammerton's 
social reputation would be to take a 
very useful card out of his, Patrocenl’s, 
hand, and the Count had no notion of 
that. What use it was to beto him he 
had at present no ide.'i, but Patroceni 
was not the man to waste n trump, 
even if a small one. Clear to hjm, 
at all events, Hammerton must have 
warning of this conversation. 

The opportunity camSm the billiard- " 
room during the morning, where, at 
the Count’s suggestion, Hammerton 
found himself doing battle in a game 
of a hundred up. At the French 
cannon game Patroceni took a deal cS 
beating, but he vms by no means so at 
home in the^^^gghsh game, and Ham- 
lAerton was'^^ite his match- 

“ I think, my friend, I would be a 
little spanng in the use of those nines 
to-nignt, if wc play The bucolic 
mind IS slow to rouse, but pig-headed 
when It does arrive at an idea. From 
something I overheard this morning,’' 
continued the Count, ' as he slowly 
chalked his cue, ‘*I fancy our Imst 
seems to have an* idea.” 

” Do you mean,” replied Haqtfner- 
ton^with visible trepidation, “that — 
that — my uncle thinks I play baccarat 
rather better than my neiglCioiirs 
“I ikney that he and the 
butler have arrived at tbe concluapi^ 
there is a little hanky-panky going ^Cul ' 
at the card-table ” 

“No matter,” exclaimed HamiBBr- 
ton, defiantly, “ I'll play those nines 
to-night again, but in vqjj dtjfereiit 
fashion. He does not know ^ 

Cyril Wheldrake has stepped between 
me and thirty thousand pounds , He . 
has bad tbe audacity to fMl in love 
with my cousm Maude.* ' 

“And, jodgmg from 
she with Kim,” rqiomed Patroceni, as 
he made an elabmrate cannon. 

“ It has always^ as | have ttdd ygu, . 
Cenmt, beenmyii^entioiiV--imtpajrtieu- ' 
lariy (O marry hw ; bub»-^hqst decid- 
edly to mairy her thirty iheii|8^pdl 
pounds. Yon understand r*^ 

“ I understand that she k, ve^ 
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channiof^ giH< and that^ to apeak 
metaphoriduly, are a little late 
for train*" 

“ Not bad looking,” rejoined Ham- 
mecton, bitterly. *' She represents the 
discount on the transaction Now, yon 
can hardly suppose that 1 am going to 
let Wheldrake, or, for the matter of 
that, a dozen Wheldrakes, stand be- 
tween me and thirty thousand pounds ” 

“My dear fnend, I’ve the greatest 
regard for you and the highest admira- 
tion for your amiable disposition, but, 
as 1 told you before, I should not like 
to stand batvreen you and thirty 
thousand poun*^ ” 

“ It is getting high time to settle 
Wheldrake, and, if possible, it must 
be done to-ni^ht I shall want your 
assistance Listen, my friend the 
first tune he lands us all at baccarat, 
and 1 exclaim, ‘ By'hMvens 1 Whel- 
drake, there's no playii^«against yoijr 
luck,' you will accuse him of unfair 


play “ 

' “But, my dear Hammerton, although 
1 hold all to be fair in love as in war, 
and will assist you to the extent of my 
power, 1 can't accuse a man without 
some grounds Such a charge as this 
unsubstantiated would simply rum me, 
not him, and it|^i§ ^cial destruction 
you would briD^bout ” 

“tSertamly You have called me 
clumsy with the cards, Count , cnly 
help me dp what 1 ask, and see how I 
shall play mm to-night Kemember, 
I never had a bigger stake on " 
w “Depend upon me, I will not forget 
my cue, nor be slow to help you when- 
ever 1 see the opportunity , but remem- 
ber tins, to ruin a girFs lover is not the 
way to win her good mces." 

“ ItiQ noOsquite so dull as you deem 
me, Counh Wait tdl yop see my 
scheme executed Camel" he con- 
idnued, as be made a scientific losing 
Iteusra into' the top p<K^t , “and now 
I’m off to write letters," 

“ Hum 1“ piuS^ PatrOoeni. as ht$ 
companion Im tbe romn “ I've not 
mucn Hainmertoi^s powms ot 

mtrigne) mtt ^ care of myself ; 
aird« IE axe any cne^pta to he 

mcked oht of riie hnbro|li^ it is not 

Hafomeittm witi riusm," and 

1 the Count' ptocemed to 'Kupibk 

baOs BbotA im limdieon-time^ 


But dd Jfackson was by no means 
the only intruder in Sir Jasper’s saiux 
turn that morning A good deal later, 
indeed about the time Hammerton 
and Patroceni were playing the above 
recorded game of blBwrrda, Miss 
Eversley suddenly made her appear- 
ance in a somewhat flustered and 
embarrassed state, but for all that she 
had a bright blush upon her cheeks — 
she bore a liappy smile upon her lips 
“Papa, dear, I want to speak to 
you,” said the young lai^, as she sat 
down 

“Well, Maude, what is it? Any- 
thing of importance ? " 
t. “ Of the greatest importance. I 
want to know if 1 may keep this ring ” 
' “ Why, who gave it you^ t' inquired 
Sir Jasper, as he glanced at the half- 
hoop of pearls and diamonds held up 
for his inspection 

“Cyril Wheldrake And I should 
so like to keep it,” 

“A very pretty ring, and 1 see no 
particular objection,” rejoined the 
baronet, laughing “ By the way, 
Maude, he don't ask for anything in 
exchange, eh’" 

“ Now don’t be aggravating Of 
course you know be does He wants 
me" 

“ So Cyril Wheldrake has asked you 
e to marry him Well, my dear, I can’t 
say I was altogether unprepared for 
this He’s a man of property, and a 
fine straightforward young follow to 
boot My dear Maude, I give mw 
consent heartily, and my warmest con^ 
gratulations to boot!," and the baronet 
took his dauglfter in his arms and 
kissed her heartily At this moment 
the door opened, and Mrs Fullerton 
made her appearance 
e" Oh, dear, what is the meaning of 
this oisplay of affection ?" exclaimed 
the n^dow “ J come, Jasper, abmit a 
roan topuf up the sconces for tdmight 
What, fears, Maude! Whm is the 
matter? Yes] J do telieve Mr 
Wheldrake has ^nd his tongue at 
last Wbat did he say, child? Me 
must have been rehearsing his speech 

folding 

paper.'^ 

hmst be weioed, Clam. Att 
womea moat ba wbOk** rekhsed th» 
bttooet. 



‘PIJIYING THE HINES' 


"Yes. but ib these ds^ys of telegr^du 
wd nriways we_ expect it to be done 
in somewhat mildcer fashion. ^ When 
have made up their minds to 
endow us with all their worldly goods 
they needh% travel by goods train to 
do It,** 

"You’ve no rlaht to say such things, 
auntie. If CynT had wooed in such 
slap-dash manner he might have had 
No for an answer ” 

" Never mind, my dear, perhaps I'm 
thinking of ipy own affairs. We don’t 
all dance to the same step Anyway, 
Maude, you’ve my best wishes for 
your future happineas,” 

“Well, Clara, you’d better educate & 
young man up to your own standai^l 
A youn^ fascinatii^ widow, you’ve 
heaps^of admirers. Take one of ’em in 
hand and let’s see a model young man 
of your breaking-in Try Glanfield, for 
instance ” 

“ Ah," said Maude, laughing, “ aunt 
is taking great pains with Mr Glan< 
field, though not quite in 'that 
direction ’’ 

“Ddn’t be irreverent,’’ retorted 
Mrs Fullerton, with mock solemnity 
“Everybody has a mission in these 
days Mine is to protest against the 
slang of the day Mr G&nfield is 
much improved already by my anim- 
adversions on his disgraceful abuse of* 
the langua^ of his country ’’ With 
this remark and a peal of lau^ter the 
widow swept out of the room 
J “Does she mean marrying him, 
Maude?" 

“That’s very difficult to prophesy 
about, papa. It’s very hard to tell 
when auntie’s in earnest , and then 
remember Mr, Glanfield is by no 
means an emotional man. He is a 
little struck with auntie, no doubg; bht 
whether anything will ever come of it 
I’m sure 1 can’t say, though 1 Ihink 
they would suit each other cnpitalty 
And oh, her^s Cynt,” apd os she 
spoke the door opened and Wheldrake 
entered the room. 

** My dw Sir Jasper, Maude has 
fold you aS. Wifi you let her keep 
the ring 1 have ktven her? Wdl you 
trust me with her ^ Hfe? ** 

“There is no one to whose ^afge 
1 would more wi&ingly coQhde her. 
She’s agood gui, Cynl, and 1 honestly 


»7 

behera wiU make you a good wife. 
YourYather and I were staunch frimids. 
May you both be hap^y t " 


CHAPTER VI 
•playing the nines* 

The news of Maude’s migagement 
speedily permeated the house such 
news ever travels quick in country 
neighbourhoods, where small events 
assume propoi^ns of much greater 
magnitude Uj^Oflhey do in ipbes The 
Atone that ^ates a perfect storm in 
the pool, thrown into the torrent is 
hardly noticed. All Wrottsley knew 
before the evening than Mr. Wheldrake 
was engaged to be manied to Miss 
Eversley There was po need to keep 
the matter a secret, was there thO 
slightest pretence made of doing so — 
indeed, Mrs Fullerton would hkvO 
suffered severely faadimhe been called 
on to exercise such repression. Hdvet 
ha^ Maude looked prettier or brighter 
than she did this evening, as 
received the congratuIsCivis of her 
friends. That those of the men should 
come latest was but natural ; the imdo 
creature is usually stow to uncterstgiig 
love-making in iraich he is not con- 
cerned, nor does he deem a giH's 
engagement of quite the same Impdrt- , 
ance it always assumes ip,ji wijpan’s 
eyes She recognises that the smp is 
t^en irrevocably which ^maftes or 
mars her future should timt eagage- 
ment be carried out | that her liib-lmig 
happmess or mlsmyaje sealed ia thm, 
quarter of an hour that coiisigita her 
to the keepmg of a stranger. He 
^kes to that a gnmt deal latei; and 
little dfeams bow it may mSnait^ Jiis 
desdny He is dot, however, titlimg 
his ah upon the wrent i the 

"fuve Is of man's hfs a ddegapar^ 

'Ik womaa’s Whole edsteoee,*' - 

A lottery in which thm aid 
* \ ^ 
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nearly as muiy blanks as prizes^ Two 
peopie covenant to live ti^etber for 
life, only to find they are living with 
somebody else, and that they have not 
in the least married the person they 
thought they had The seamy side of 
the daracter has been carefully con- 
cealed on either side up to the steps of 
the altar 

Jove, you know," said Mr. 
Glanneta as with Mrs Fullerton on 
his arm he left the hall at the end Qf 
a valse, and entered the drawing-room, 
"sort of thmg this that knocks one 

K ' ! Over Wonderful fellow, Whcl- 
e; enters himsetf for one of the 
best stakes of the year, makes all the 
running, and wins in a canter " 
"Terhaps you wouldn’t mind putting 
that into English, Mr Glanfield," re- 
joined the widow, suavely 

" Beg pardon, ^n‘!!^^Fullerton, I 
quite foigOL I mean,^^u know-* 
well, I mean that he cut out the other 
fellows ; and that he made love to 
Maude and won her, while the other 
men were only thmking about it ” 

" Why doot you take a leaf out of 
his book, Mr Glanfield? we women 
don’t di^ike a little audacity on the 
part of a lover " * 

"No, of course not Admire a 
fellw that goes a regular pensher, 
nglu oiT But won't you sit down J " 

“ A regular pensher • " 

" I apol^tse I ” exclaimed Glanfield, 
hastily 'vf mean that falls m love no 

f nd at once. Awful difficult work,” 
e muttered, as he seated himsdf 
^side Mrs. Fullerton on the ottoman, 
*' talking to these women— their know- 
ledge of English IS so limited.” 

“who IS this Count Patrocem?" 

" PQonkl^ow. Hamrnerton picked 
him up somewhere abiodd. Ho^urg, 
I beUeve, euid 1 fancy has promised to 
give him a start In London sodety— 
not very dUftevUt in these days. _A 
croupier from Monte C^lo^ with 
decmtt manners and well-cut coat, and 
an introduction or two^ would make 
his way.” 

^Yes; wbat consututes intenap 
vplB^ty in our own countryis voted 
somterespng in fereigaets, Not that 
e Count is vulgar ; his manners aye 
caurtW,” ’ ' ' 

# “ )^s ^ now and scrape ; 


not a bad soft for a foreigner. Ne 
can shoot j and the way he tocdc the 
change out of Parson Pilcher that day 
at the Hangers was simply delicious. 
But 1 don’t think PdlryhimtoolngE* 
“Try him too high, Mr. Glanfi^d 1” 
“ Excuse me, it’s a racing eKpression. 

1 mean, ask too much of him.” 

“ You really are insufterable. Racing 
again,” she muttered half audibly, 
“ 1 declare the man thinks of nothing 
else.” 

“Well, I can’t help it,’vhe replied, m 
answer to her half-uttered thought , 
“ there are times when 1 regret I ever 

Jook to It, but thefo’s a fascination ” 

“ Ah, Mr Glanfield,” interrupted the 
mdow, “you can’t think hom delighted 
1 am to hear you say so 1 am sure if 
you would turn the great abilities you 
possess to the study of higher things 

you would be certain to- ” 

“ No, nonsense , do you really think 
so?” cried Glanfield, excitedly “ I 
will— I will~I’ll go in a regular buster 
1 can’t nde, and I hate hunting, but 
I’ll take a pack of hounds ” ^ 

“ That’s his idea of higher things,” 
murmured the widow to herself “ Oh, 
these men, these men 1 You don’t 
quite understand me, Mr Glanfield,” 
she continued aloud “ You might 
almost as well remain constant to that 
* wretched Racing Calendv ” 

“ Coiqe, I say, don’t speak disrespect- 
fully of the Racing Calendar. Where 
should we be without it ? ” . 

“He’s very dense," thought Mr^ 
Fullerton , “ but, fortunately, 1 am 
very patient and have plenty of time 
to spare.” But here that lad/s forther 
manteuvres were interruptra by her 
hand being claimed for me Lancers, 
ayd Mr. Glanfield was spared further 
insidksus assault for the present, Still 
his assailant was a woman of energy, 
who4iad made up her mmd that he 
would fWiV hetj fmd, to use bis own 
langukge, be hadnotahundred-to-one 
cfaanca of eseap^ did he but know it. 

'^It strikes me, my dear friend,’* 
Said patroemu, as he and Hamitierton 
, Iquaged, ipfolthe dmiyig^room in pursuit 
pf refreshnmut,' “thujas 1 re.> 
•marked bedbre^^yoa’ie' a little late. 
Wheidisdte has won the ^fame while 
yWve been shufBiilg the cards.” 

" Oaiii-^aitte does tfot mxkea rubber, 
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Cdunt Only (et luck favour and 
you sbaU See us ties before thesight is 
over” 

“ Should I see that, I shall feel in- 
terested In watchiM who wins the 
tnck,” rejoined the <^unt, as he filled 
a glass of champagne, “To your 

good fortune, a»a Have you 

made your felicitations on the auspi- 

cious event ?" 

“ Not yet,” rejoined Hammerton, 
with a sinister sneer. “ I must, as a 
matter of course though there will be 
small subj'ect of congratulation, if I 
know anything of my uncle, by this 
time to-morrow " <1 

The music rang out its merriest, and 
never had Maude felt in higher spirits 
than as she whirled round the olcl hall 
in her lover’s arms, to the strains of the 
Mcinola valses She was feeling all 
that elation which is so often the 
presage of disaster The storm-clouds 
often gather in succession to those very 
gay mornings, and a delirium of spirits 
often terminates in a delinum of gnef 
TViere is much wisdom in that old 
Scotch exflression of a person being /'ey 

“ Mine at last, Maude I " said Whel- 
drake, as he bore his fair partner 
through the opening into the drawing- 
room for a minute or two’s rest, “ and 
let me plead for an early day You 
have never seen Italy, and I must 
show you Rom Florence, Naples, and 
the buned cities How often we nave 


Shake hands, Wheldrahe. lu the 
flush orvictory have a kindly fe^ng 
for the beaten mao ” 

" What do you mean, Fred ?” cried 
Maude, in open-eyed bewildennenb 

“Nothing, nothing,” readied her 

cousin “ If I cherished dreams 

My dear Maude, may you be happy ; 
and for your sake 1 trust, as I believe, 
that the best man has won," and Hant- 
merton retired abruptly, with a rather 
conspicuous use of his pocket-hand- 
ker^ief 

“ It IS incomprehensible,” exclaimed 
the girl “ What can he mean ? He 
never spoke a word to me but such as 
'a cousin well might ” 

“No mattei if he did, sweet,” re- 
joined her lover “ If at all events it 
never dawned upon him that he loved 
you until he realis^ that he had lost 
you, 1 just now^iiSSm s^^athise with 
hiiuin the bitteilness of his disappoint- 
ment ” 

“ This won’t do, Mr Wheldrake It 
won’t indeed,” cried Mr& Fullerton, 
who at that moment entered the room. 
“You must pardon my •interrupting 
you, but it's well known that, from 
the moment a girl's engaged till the 
day she’s married, belongs every 
one but her fianci He, .SB Mr. Glan- 
field would say, ‘takes a back 
We can spare you, Maude, no longer, 
Tm dy'ng to see the ring, the ring^ 
you know, and so are hEtK^-dozen 


talked over Pompeii ” 

',^Oh, that will be delightful ! I 
shall so enjoy a wander through Italy 
I^t us m^e quite a long tour of it, 
Cynl” 

“You must not quite forget the old 
home, Maude,” broke in Sir Jasper, 
who had overheard his daimhter's 
speech. “ Nor you, Cynl One vOf 
the first flight mustn't be absent from 
the country when bndles are xinging 
and bits champing. Whatever comes, 
you promise to be home for Christ- 
“ Trust me for that, Sir Jasper. Ab, 
Hammeitoh,” he continued, as that 
gentleman apptoadlied with an evident 
smile of congiatulatioh on his fece, 
** You bkve bejird my good fortune. 
I know we both bare your good 
wishes;” 

“ 1 have just come to offer them 


young women, who will have a sleep- 
less night should their curiosity remain 
ung ratified ” 

“I yield, Mrs Fullerton,” replied 
Whddrake, laughing, as he resigned 
his place on the ottoman to the wi^w. 

“ Don’t abuse my poor bauble if you 
can help it. I know it is not woiuy 
other any more than I am.” 

“Therrs a mock humility about that 
speech that augurs il] for your finturt^ , 
my dear,” remarked Mrs. FuUertod, 
with that seno-comic gravity that was 
one of her greatest attraedons, and 
they were many, as Cynl left them. 
“No, Maude, don’t pout or show, 
temper, but show me the ring” 

“Temper, aunbe/’^ojomed the.gu;l> 
laughing. in love with all^i^e 

wond to^'hight, and the happiest^' gkl 
in England , there’s my rmg, is it not , 
a beauty ? ” 



so 
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•* ft pMtty/' M^hied Mr^ Fulkr- 

“Ifs lovely ; it’s (^uilb too delicloust” 
e^clvaiod one or two yOtmg ladies 
wito had accompatued the widow from 
the hall with all that eathustasm about 
gteeting- the cohqueror that aliyays 
charactenses the sex, albeit mingled 
wtdi a soupfon of jealousy, whea first 
welcommg one of tnetnselvea who has 
returned triumphant from the war* 
path, and then the nng was passed 
from hand to hand, eliciting various 
expressions of commendation and 
ajmrovaL 

“ Mr, Wheldra^ I am told 1 may 
teitder my good wishes,” observed' 
Patroceni, as he ran against the young 
man m the hall " You will renounce 
tlte card-table now ; men drop it when 
they marry — at least for the honey- 
moon.” ''v 

“ Thanks, Count, fnever was nrich 
of a gambler. When I play it is 
simply out of good fellowship or to 
pass the time, and 1 take care I do 
not pay too dearly for my amusement ” 
“I'm a physiognomist,” rejoined 
Patroceni “You have the face of 
one of fortune’s favourites, Mr Whel- 
dndce. It IS men^hke yourself, in- 
diflerent to odnning, who break banks. 
L shall curious to see how the 
(Spticious goddess treats you to-nighli 
ah^ld we play»" 

“ Tonight ) ” , exclaimed Cynl. 
‘^Why my star is in the ascendant. 
Have I not Won the prize 1 set my 
heart on? Surely, Count, you have 
not forgotten the old play-axumi, 
'Follow your luck.’ 1 shall simply 
ram you alL’’ 

^Perhaps so f but there is another 
old* adage, ^ Jl-ucky te love unlucky at 
cards.’ 1 repeat I s^all be tubdous to 
see whether yoU fohsHy it.” 

i^ut the revel draim to a <dose, the 
cair^ips cOfl^ round, sud, many 
motejlUttons what a dehghtful ^nce 
tt'has beei^ guests take-j^ek de^ 
Pjd Jatdtsoh ^^(Osea ti» 
sUjaMr-tcKm& ' and house-patty 
round a’-tabia'in the dtasting* 


, “You wmt’tdoettdnsfm^g^t, Whjd- 
drsdta? We count yes fo utaue 
up our parW,” said Hammerton, Us he 
restlessly fingered the ca:^. “Be- 
sides, you owe us our ' 

“AU tight, HaihiHurjto^’* w^ned 
Wheldr^e, as he eit^sed to the card- 
table. “ Five minutes, atuL as soon 
as the ladies have gone, I’m your 
man ; and hem’s my gage,” and as he 
spcdce he threw his itote-CMe on the 
greoi cloth, and then turned Imck to 
the bufTet, where miprh lighting of 
bedroom-candles and judicious ming- 
ling of selUer, &c., was in progress 
“Did you spe Miss Eversley's be- 
trothal ring, Mr. Glanfield ? It is 

• simply delicious,” said the widow. 

“ I never heard a nng called de- 
licious before Would you be kind 
enough to ” 

“Yes, I’ll take anything with ice m 
it," interrupted the widow, tartly “ I 
believe the man's a foot," muttered 
Mrs. Fullerton to herself, 

“ Nice looking, very ; got her good 
points. But uncertain in temper,” 
murmured Mr Glanfidd, softly 
But Sir Jasper, m the fulness of 
bis heart, was suddenly inspired with 
a speech The country gentleman is 
not usually great in his oratorical 
efforts Sir Jasper’s had one merit—' 
It was brief. 

“ My friends, yoU aK’know what has 
happened— that my girl has accepted 
Cyril Wbeldrake for her husband I 
want ^ you, before we say gooibluMlt, 
to drink one glass of champagne to 
thdr future Aappiness. Champagne, 
Jackson 1 Here’s luck and prosperity 
to Ae newiy-engaged pair ” 

During ^r Jsstot’s speech, and the 
subsequent hanq-shaking and con- 

* grgtulations, the Count, at a whUqier 
and gesture from Hammeitofi, step^d 
forward and so -to a great extent 

‘ inisked the cdi^Jable at Which the 
formee BtODcU' Ouiek a» tbpoghi, 
Hammerton seikea the note'case and 
prqwq>tly info it some of those 

siwnmfittoiip tatpds which it. was his 
itdsetnbtonm^asjfonsewhen^aybig. 


ha# hewfafo^edi 


ttlAshphfipfowranrl, , . . „ 
ftqod naai; ttet wee#* in, wl^ .pin- 
^ ci^liad,bli#.)(nadea» 









Ikfui 400*1 keep «ts lotw en yoa set the 
bell$ riogin^i saM Mn> Fullerton^, as 
^ke raised her fflhse to her Itpe. 

“You are au so land; how can t 
thank you ?" relied Maude, in a hatf- 
tearhd voioih ^ I must leave Cyn) to 
do It Good-night, every onel** and 
so saying the heroine of the evenmg 
hastily made her exit. 

The ladies troop oif to bed , Whd> 
drake and Glanfield follow them out 
of the room and linger over these last 
good-nights. 

“ Fortune has favoured me more 
than I could hope,” exclaimed 
Hammerton, excitedly '‘Don’t forget 
your cue. Count , an^ strange though , 
It sound, let Wheldrake win but once 
to-night, and he gets up from the tables 
a ruined man ” 

“ You are clever, my friend,” replied 
Patroceni , “I shall await the result of 
your little comedy with much interest “ 

“Ah ' here you are, Wheldrake," 
cried Hammerton, as Cyril and Glan- 
field re-entered the room “ Come 
and give us our revenge" 

“ Willgigly, but, as I told you before, 
so I warn you again, it is my day ” 

“An imprudent statement," said 
Patroceni , “ take revenge, but never 
give it If ever you should break 
the bank at Monaco, remember my 
advice instead of letting them take 
revenge take » ticket yourself for the 
next train ” . 

“Against a public bank, yes,” said 
Sir Jasper, “but the advice hardly 
applies to gentlemen.” 

“Of course not, uncle,” replied 
Hammerton , “ the Cbunt’s aavice 
only applies to a public gaming-table,” 
and without further comment he com- 
menced dealing the cards- “You to 
bank, Wheldrake ” , 

They had not been playing iflore 
than half-an-hour before the dOor was 
stealthily opened, and Maud* pee^d, 
into the room. “ My she mur- 
mured. “ 1 ' cannot sleep wi^out it 
on my linger. Auntin says she left it 
oh the table, t Would not have Cynl 
know I had so eatel^a for the 
world.” 

Old Jackw^ and hit myn^dons 
^ put out 0^t of %htt in tho 
dtawing-ioom before ifotiring) lettihg 
only fttose whlOk lit up tjSe rec^. 


Stealthily Maude ectpf' aciWI"^the''' 
semi-ohsciinty to the small tafofo nhar - 
die ottotoaiwwheie she of once re- 
gained hM^ mksure^ She was about 
to retire as noiselessly as she entered 
when her cousin's voice at the cmd- 
table arrested her attention. 

“By Jove, V^ieldrake, there is no 
playing against your confounded ludk," 
enra Fred Hammerton, petulantly. 

“ Will Mr Wheldrake permit me to 
observe he drew a card— of course, 
inadvertently — ^from his case with thpt 
last bank-note?” remarked Patroceni, 
suavely 

“ Sir, do you know what you are 
saying ? ’* said Cynl, fiercely. 

“ A mistake, no doubt,” rejoined the 
Count, quietly. 

“Do you dare to accuse me of cheat- 
ing^" said Wheldrake, as he sprang 
to his feet ^ 

“An accidqn^ of course, but an 
aWkward one, signor ' " 

“Sir, I throw the accusation back 
in your teeth I produced no card, 
and you know it,” exclaimed Cynl, 
furiously 

“Absurd, Count, yoftr eyes must 
have deceived you ' " cned Hammer- 
ton, starting up and placing his hand 
on Cyril’s note-case 

“ Put that down immediately How 
dare you lay hands on my propeify, 
'Captgin Hammerton?" 

‘‘ Pray be calm, Wheldrake , 1 am 
doing the very best I cdhWfor you. 
You surely can have no objectimi to 
my emptying your note-case on tbe * 
tabla" ’’ I 

“As if any one who knows Cyril 
Wheldrake could possibly suspect bisd 
of anything so shameful ' ” erjed Gla^- 
field, in tones of honest indignation. 

“ My eyes are good I have playOd 
in most capitals of Europe,” rqoi|nad 
the Count, m tbe blandest of vtnees, 
and with no symptom of irtHaUcoV 
“and learnt to my cost howjfottuhe^Oti 
be assisted— 

*' Silence, gentfomen I ^ soddohqr. 
interposed Sir Jasper, who had 
a siletft looker-on at &o vicissftvpea 
of the cord-table. ^“Cynl, t Om dis> 
tre8s^''bhy(»id measure ibat ^ gueM 
mmo ehourd venture to 
Ob accdt^Uon' ai^nst^ yOiih 
Im cpntlntied; tifrnmg to Haxn|piK6iU, 



"CddQt 
Yoa 

here. I tMH»4<9C$rQ%56y' 

bat thb mo«t 

O^iBSt s»ynl WaciotMiBr 
Maud^ vb» Vd bjOantd apelt* 
bound and tamtthtess ta ikt attorca* 
tioB| stole ibnvotd at her fethei^s 
worda She li^ gathered enough to'^ 
know that her lover was accused of 
fbul play by that foreign friend of 
Fred’s, and ^e inWardly blessed Ijer 
father for thus taking up the cudgels 
In CynL's bdtalfl 

** Heaven’s sake be calm, WheU 
drake I” exchuioe^^ Glanfield, laying 
bts hand upon the eitdted man’s arm 
“We will kick the follow ^t of the 
house la two minutes.” 

"j^mpty the case,* was Patrocem’s 
sole retort 

By this the wh1>l« party were on 
their feet, with the exception of the 
Count, who still remained seated, 
eaim and immovable All eyes were 
turned upon HaiYimeiton as he tunned 
out the notea and, to the honor and 
amasement of Cynl, Ghmfield, and Sir 
Jasper, three cams with them 
««■»■ Jasjier, Glandeld, you 



can’t 


'Sir , 
beheve— 

"Liar, watul?” said Fatroceni, in 
sirring tones, “1 think not, Mr 
Wheldrake , there are three witnesses*' 
against you." ' 

“Lpol&at that man!" exclaimed 
CyrU, as he pomted his finger at the 
Cwnt “What rfoject he, whom to 
* my knowledge 1 never injured, has in 
plmting my downfhU I can't guess I 
cannot form a conjecture* but eo surely 
as 1 stand before you this'tdght, a 
ruined and disgraced ina% ao sui^ 
am I due vltoim of treatJietjB,' { can 
hardly hope i^t any one ^^ent 
believe my iaitocence.v . 

ducted but nlUte obseuntydmTVW bar 
amis round ^ lover, ania ^ed, ** I 
would ^^take jnylifo on yotar 

“Heaven FW fot 
when I woif " 


was 

'^caitmot, 

y^h tibb.'f: t woeld be 
''refoasim foosn it?" bried Mau^ 
'^idbdba “ Qnly this mommg 1 
pramlaed to marry Cyril Po ^ou 
s^pose I will abandon hhu at sight 
or the first trouble that doods our 
sky?" 

“ No , whilst this stain rests on my 
character Pll make no girl my wife," 

“ Oh, Cynl wy love, my fovei you 
are not going to leave me 1 ” moaned 
Maude, m her ijgony. 

“Ye^ dearest; I’ll not drag you 
ctbrough the mire that lies before me 
Do you think 1 could see you pointed 
at as a card-sharper’s wife r 1 go forth 
from amongst you to-night a wanderer 
and an outcast, but the plot will some 
^day be unmasked, ana that foreign 
adventurer seen m his true colours at 
last." 

“ Count Patroceni is ray friend, sir,’* 
inteiposed Hammerton, hotly 

“ 1 congratulate you on the acquaint- 
ance. G^-bye, Sir Jasper. Adieu, 
my love and as be spoke he handed 
thebalf^falnting girl over to her father 
“The game, gentlemen, is not played 
out as yet Listen. Like all gamblers 
you are superstitious. I have a pre- 
scntinient. We shall play once more, 
our lives the stake, and it will be my 
turn to Wm i ” '' 


iCf^TER^Vlt 
^ after Whel- 




<, HJt.iiii llai’imtrtoii, siul iht ( ounl, ' riia\ I trouble \ou 
to drau next ^ ' ' 
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ADlf tod dear," nyoidea Haiiuncxtoa> . itfllected, 

** YouamjMJtiditiedag^Unaf bUd tVCfw |!d 






to iifiinaiA 9ile«.t tirbett bft ' 
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~ ^Kfficuft to M €0(A|tao(Bnie a girl on the 
eu^ect pf iD»n^ as to s'- very 
difficalt for.^iHrto b»^ out trhed put 
to the point. • > 

Then were gape la tit* ntnke at 
biea]diist-43ine m next monung* 
whichf though not at drst perceptible^ 
In coimequenoeof the laxity regarding 
that meal idudi seoerally charaeter- 
ited the iiqtaatea of WrottMeyt eventu* 
ally attracted the aharp eye& of Mrs 
FuUertoti. Sir J^asp«' was not there ; 
that was nothing, ha had usually 
finished his meal before the fair widow 
made her appearance; but both the 
Count and Maude were absent ; Gian- 
field vid Hamipertosb^ were unusually 
silent over their meah and the latter 
announced that, business reouinng bis 
presence m to^ immediately, he was 
compeUed to leave by the mid-day 
train. Mr& Fullerton scented mischief 
in the air; there a screw loose 
aomewhme she felt convinced. What 
was it? the widow was not the 
woman to rest in ignorance on such a 
question as this Mr. Glanfield must 
be made to confess. Of course, he 
was pnvy to the iniquity that had 
broken up the party ; for that there 
had been an eitlatidn of some kind 
Mrs. FuUetton felt cpretty positive. 
>The audden tiisappearaoce of Fatio- 
ceM, the undiwuised uneasiness of 
Hamtnertmi and Glanfield, convinced 


the ifidow something unpleasant had 
taldm plaft*^ 

* are you going to desert us ?" 
.said Mrs, Fullerton, softly What a 
(Sad brt»k*up of a peasant party” 

**Yes I am entered for the mid*- 
day tram, and am a cotam starter,*^ 
loomed. Olattfield. 

“Which, being interpreted,J*'r*tnaTked 
the widoia, “m'eans^ as ^ aa l can 
follow ypur extihorditas^r that 

you accompaify Captain Hadimertoa 
to Lcttdi^^ 

*' It aohaimeBS that dm are gqingho 
rxmdon by,^a some fitun,” 'retorted 
tilanddld, cor<hrr“but I am xuatacctna*^ 
panying Cip^m HfiiinnarionA - . ^ 

Uk- 

Fidlertoa to hah 

:be«& a Miami M'ldhiit-'imf' 




“ They both le^.{ preawte^ by the 
amoing txaio," repliad Gloafiald, with 
a malicious smile ; wegohy the niid- 
day train. The otheiSi^io doub^ wilt 
follow by the evening mail.** 

“What others?’’ exedahned Mrs. 
Fullerton. But a twinkiO in the 
speakers eye suddenly mfonned her 
of the real state of the case, and it was 
with the most righteous indignation 
that she cried, “ You am jesting with 
me, Mr Glanfield I You can't deceive 
me I There Aar been a misunder- 
standing, and 1 insist upon knowing 
all' about it.” 

“I have nothing to tell," replied 
Glanfield, quietly, “or, if you like it 
oetter, regret that 1 cannot satisfy 
your eunosity I am quite willing to 
admit, Mrs Fullerton, that something 
Aas happened, and fear that far too 
many people are cognisant of the 
occurrence for it to be long a secret, 
[.shall be only too happy to find my- 
self mistaken ” 

The grave manner in which Mr Glan- 
field said this, together with the utter 
absence of the areot with wfiich he 
was wont to embellish his speech, 
struck Mrs. Fullerton forcibly. She 
not only felt that something had 
occurred, but that it was a shell of 
some piagnitude that had exploded 
amongst the party. She had Mr 
GlanTOld all to herself^ being 

now the sole occupants of the break- 
fast-room , but there was a set look 
about her companion's face that for- 
bade further questioning, and checked 
the evcr-reaoy tongue of the light- 
hearted widow '' 

Before be left, Glanfield made his 
way to Sir Jasper's sanctum, nommally 
to say good-bye, but m remity to re- 
quest him to suspend his JudgmeqiK 
no luyaler friend in his trouble li^ 
Cynl wheldrake than Mr Glanfield. 
It wtta all no dee ; m vain did Gian- 
fidd inail^ t^pen bis fisvounte theory 
thht “ seeing isna/betibvhig** m these 
Of wciencq and chlCsaery ; Sir 
Jasper waslO^exiMei He held steely : 
id' tha onft punt, that with hia own" 
gyes— »i*A t» say—ha bait aeon Cyril 
oi Ideating at 
hO map trifih sudt a 
.awattheon ^ouid ever 
pf has- It wa# useless 
















fellows M^e WheldraM should have so 
hMK^es^ly blaeted his name and for> 
posHiom Ho bad seen one 
two cuoh cases and knew 

4 latiMbati nevei^ ^ ovev stKdi %lkt 8 l 
as that of which @l!ynl %t0w 
Wmiiited, . „ , ' 


Fidlertoa knew aoSO uiat 
was no half-hearted lo^ 
was ota warm affectlonahfcw 
and that no man hei^t!i^ 
had ever ensnaitd' ' 
was not the ™ 

havijiig once paf^ 
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C3^lrr KaI£ 3E^. i^RrcE' 
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^ I ciXitdtnottesliPt; the temptation of 
congnL^ntjxip ytm on the 4acce» of 
your little cwh^y*’ 

“ Well, j^At I ^ pried Hammefthn, 
exuttin^ly^ ^ 1 told you 1 should score 
the second game ^Vhnt do you say 
now to ifty tactics ? I was sorty to 
sacrifice Wbeldrake-— a fine young 
fellow with a nice fortune — in the 
pnme of early manhood He would 
have been worth a good many hun- 
dreds to yon and me, and but little the 
worse for losing a few of his quill- 
feathers However, the fool must 
needs fall id love and come between 
me and thirty thousand pounds ’’ 

" Ah I you have disposed of him. 
As a foreigner, pemaps, 1 do not un- 
derstand your world , but if this thing 
IS known, talked about, 1 presume iMr 
Wheldrake is socially ruined ? " 

" Yes. I don’t mean to appear in it, 
but 1 shah take care it is known His 
club will request him to resign They 
must The customs of society are 
much the same throughout Europe, 
and the whisper^ of club-land travel 
far. Wheldrake is socially ruined ” 

" 1% IS clever, very clever, my dear 
fnend You have, undoubtedly, dis- 
posed of a favoured rival, but, mark 
me, degrading a lover in a woman’s 
sight never yet recommended a man 
to her good graces ” 

*' Ob, he. Count , our foggy island 
has bemused your brains My wore 
is not so clumsily done as that Why 
did I make you my confederate? 
Don't you see that m Maude’s eyes it 
is you who exposed her lover Don’t 
you see that Glanfie|d and Wheldrake 
regard the treachery they suspect, but 
cannot undnrstand, as yours?’’ 

“You are right, 1 am dull For- 

E nm, wy fnend ; 1 overlooked that 
ciKumstance- Is it pemutte^ to 
psk what is your next move ?’’ 

“Certainly, Count,” replied Ham- 
ineirtQn, as ne pushed a cfgarefte-case 
across thh table to PatrocCni “ It is 
very simirie. I appe^ everywhere 
with uncle and cOusm. In a short 
,tim&^ the $oci^'papers with 
paragraphs ; ' We understand that a 
marnsmehas^nananged.^ ‘We are 
',autihoiu^ tq tliate that Captaip Ham-. 

wiUshortlyle$wtd<^hyiaai^ 
altar Maqda, mOys'dau^htar'!^ 


lasper Everstey,' &e. &c. Votv com* 
prwend: before thqgirl knows where 
she S she will he compromise in 
eyes of the World. I am eeiw^tu- 
kted Of course I deny theta u any 
truth in it, but in such a. way 4s maans 
it IS not officially sMnouaced; fmd. 
Count, you and I know that sl woman, 
smarting under such a dtswpcSntment 
as my cousin’s, has been tmen' Wttn in 
such fashion ” 

“ Clever, yes, depdedly clever ; your 
schemej my fnend, is very ingenious ; 
* permit me to point out one daw in it” 
“Certainly," rejoined Hammerton, 
eagerly, “any suggestion of youm I 
shall be only too glad to take 
advantage of” 

The Count threw himself back m 
his chair, emitted a thin cloud of 
smoke from under his moustache^ and 
then said, outetly, “You don’t seem to 
have considered me.” 

“You'” rdphed' Hammerton, in 
'utter bewilderment “I don’t under- 
stand What do ymi mean ? ’* 

“ Ah I It IS you now, my dear Ham- 
merton, who are little deme,’* re- 
joined the Count^ smiling. hty 
excellent fnend, to assist you to win 
the hand of a channmg girl with thirty 
thousand pounds (seven hunddMt and 
fifty thousanch fraAcs) 1 submit to 
figure in the most aiffbcious li^t in 
her eyes and those of another wnnjiy 
gentleman or two " < 

“ Nothing of the sort, Count,’*^ inter- 
posed Hammerton, hurfiffily ^You 
expose a card^sharper Society iy ydur 
debtor " t • 

“My conscience, sir. The 4egia* 
dation of lending inys;df to shtm 4 
fraud. Is that not matter for .com* 
pensation ?" replied Patincem. ? , 

“ Oh » that’s your gan^^ i$ it?“' ri- 
jomed Hammertop, cou^y. 
mmd your cOyfocience anof^tn^. 
Name your price." % ' -i < 
“A question of fig^ires,” thh 
Count, calmly: and M liia spptiEo. he 
che<ked the it^ns oC<hi 
“Five per cesh cm thhiY' 
pounds down^hi(tr^ thatfs: 
five per ee&t,;^i|k thd, wefch pefe 


* 





'm /m 


tod^f i^h otnef a 

rhikprkAh 

tbo stlft CpiMt," ' 

^Ptobably ih^ other 6]ae -woom 
more,'* r^oithed Patrocehi, as bb 
mppi^ theaih off hia ctgitrette. " Hr. 
Vt^ldMte iroulii thitifc five thousand 
liule to ciesCr his retnitation, hnd wih 
the girl he loves vritn her thirty tnCMi' 
sand phuqd^ I date say he ivould 
give ten Don’t be stuhid, my dear 
Banunerton. Robbmy in west Etid*^ 
du1;», Mtti west End manners, is 
exaoity the fame thing as robbery 
without the pO^sh, and, human 
nature being precisely the same in high 
and Idtr, the spoilers are just as liable 
t6 du^el oVer the plunder " 

’’(Sirsi* yotir moralising!" rejoinfed 
the Captain, suTleivly “ Say two thou- 
sand poun^ the week before the 
marriage, and l^ve done with it *’ 

“You arc tbo impatient, my fnend, 
to be a good basinet man,” remarked 
Patroceni, blandly ; “but when I say 
I must have fbur thodsand, at least, ot 
change sides, you will understand it iS 
advisable to give it." 

“ I ^ee nothing of the kind Brag 
iS a gam^ but I am an old hand 
at jt, Ywo 1 ^lU givi you, and no 
more.*' 

“r never al^e about such bara- 
telles as a couple of thousand pounds, ” 
thel^unn vddi dll the air of a 
tdiuKwdirfi, h) whom swb a sum waS 
btit as loose thaii^ ** B I don't get 
if one way I do another " 

'Bammd^n made nfi immediate 
reply m mtckxMtt’s last speech It 
damned dpon jJim id good eamest nont 
that Im Val Id fhe hmidr of kf «nk a 
ba^it iaihMif epirshi!: fiom the tribes. 
The orndt the 

Counts Yee.hepos* 

Mssedoimi '■ “ 





ait first 

htoth 

pounds was as is^Kh as tould be 
hem him ^ {Mtahfib As for 

the rest, tt waS ^1 cbntmgent timm 
his engagement with H^aud^vefsley. 
Should Hammetton succeed ih that 
v^tute he would experience but hide 
difficulty in raising toe two remaining 
sums But Hammerton, although he 
was endeavouring to drive a hard 
bargain, was, of course, aware that, 
ere It could be concluded, the first 
clause must be cancelled-^his finding 
a thousand pounds was simply a sheer 
impossibility 

“Absurd, Coun^l" he answered at 
l&st “I will give you a thousand 
pt^iids down the week before 1 am 
married, and a bill for another thou- 
sand at three montha That's the 
most I can or will do ' " 

“And that is your final offer?" 
Hammerton nodded 
“ 1 mil give you a week to amend it, 
and then f go to the other side * 

“No you won’t, Count l"cned Ham^ 
merton, harshly “ I should think 
even you would shrink from voluhlanly 
proclaiming yourself such a consum- 
mate scoundrel 1 ” 

“Monsieur ” exclaimed Patro- 

ceni, sharply 

“ Pooh, Count, there no need tO 
Biince matters between you and me. 
We may speak plainly to dhe another. 
You expdse me and you place me id 
the precise position I havb placed 
Wheldrake m if people believe you — 
but you will stand in the dock by mji 
side. Either way you will rum yOur* 
self, believed or not believed. It is 
possible people may take^he word of 
a well-known London man before that 
Of a foreigner of whom th^ know 
nofomg I should hav^ tHBu^bt a 
thousand pounds extra a dear ^ricd 
td.pM for bavihg such a sikttdal 

to ' 

* “Aiiid dba mpiaufitA^ 

reecisaly wimt yob 

^ n haA bi|0 






^TtiE'cocn^T Kiy<es ms piIice^ 




.^t lie biaUlimr vith w ftttuter 
9imioo^ wiVUiim )iw 

own, ' ' 

pBUxice^ 9(044 4:al(oly ayrutoig ^ 

inhere j* (his 44fereiic^ («i}oioe4 
Hamfoerfbo, s.ft^ 4 little thought, "I 
shell heve to find e thousand pounda* 
You have ofijy to forego it.” 

“ I congratulate you upon eveq see- 
ing that far beyond your nose; but 
that, you see, happ^is to be your 
business. You pay attention while I 
state the case to you I am a man not 

f iven to reAder services for nothing. 

'or holding my tongue at Homburg 
and assisting yoiy *o this last little 
comedy — ^upon whrch, by the bye,*I 
once more compliment you — 1 intend 
to be paid This mamage may ne^er 
come off, in which case I should receive 
nothing Deadedly, my friend, I do 
not mean to leave England without 
replenishing my purse” 

Hammerton eyed the Count Iceenly 
“ Then your estates are mere 
chateaux en Espagne^ he remarked 
bitterly, at length 

*'T*e first time you are m the 
neighbourhood of Naples 1 invite you 
to come and see me in the character 
of a country gentleman 1 will give 
you a week to think of it, or, as we are 
speakmg plainly, a week to raise the 
thousand pounds For the present^ 
adieu I ” add with a polite bow Fatro- 
cent took his departure. * 

^ Hammerton tnrew himself back m 
his chair and became absorbed m 
thought He had no compunction 
about what he had .done ; it had be- 
come such a necessity that he should 
marry money, and tha| speedily, that 
he was prepared to go any lenmhs to 
achieve bis purpose ; indiKd he had 
alreadyMtrovM nimself utterly^enpid 
of scruple about the means by which 
he was to attain his end. He reacted 
deeply that be waa $o mnAh in^atro- 
ceni's po«w; but the p*ert he thought 
of it the more .. convinoed ho wa* 
that he could not have success- 
fully can^ ovit hif plot snlhoht the 
awstancp 0^40 j^ni&,confedeiatei 
The ptes*^ m tw? 

frttuhate % lyisB,' rt IM 
affetded^het the npamrtttaity 

1^ hmdicihhgehk 


person instead of by lethsb tW'setl^ 
odiepvne have been the 
then, on the hAot' h a n dy eetum 

stood coaviocm hy of 

her own eyes that it'waa not ^ 
had brought the acGusatwn agahast 
Wheldtake—indeed he coidd^ argue 
plausibly enou^ that he had taken we 
part and done hie b^ to duptflare ihe 
shamdul charge broimht by Fatrootud- 
What was he to dor As ^ laudog. 
the thousand pounds demaardod by 
Patrocent, that was not words thi^ng 
•about, and yet the bare idea of 
sure made him diudder. AU at ohco ' 
a gleam of light flashed across him. If 
his friend the Count was sp les^ute to 
take ready money home vnth him why 
did he hesitate to go at once to Whu- 
drake ’ It was obvious he could eom^ 
mand better terms from jhim and be 
assured of a considerable so m of meney 
at once, as nras not likely to 

bargain much about the price of clear- 
ing his good name. Why then did a 
man, utterly unscrupulous as Patroceni 
bad shown himself take his goods 
to the best market ? , It could be oidy 
' for one reason. Let, him say whftt he 
liked, the Count was'no tnore desirous 
of an exposure than 1^ it 

that was the case, vtell then bS^OOdid 
well afford to Standby his term# and 
abide the issue, ^funmerton bad 
made up his mind The week pftsdd 
auid he made no sign 

Now the Captain very^gpefa under- 
estimated the Count's gniities tvhen 
hn came to the conclusion that PatrO- 
ceni could not denounce him wi^iet 
denouncmg himself To a man 4 f d>e 
Count’s caubre that was nothing.^ He 


knew of course that Hammerton was 
tampering with the cards at Wrotfritej^ 
and lookira on in an amused w 
the Captam^s diwsy manipalaiBorh 
perfectly tnuispareht to ftn bYw 
Patrocetu. lid was atrain df 


'atrocetu. Hb was 
Hanwarton’s 
It was essendat toM 
ants ShbuM hn^hih 



where tft, 
anytflhft 
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self ibat, should It suit him to sell his 
ihlotniatiDii tp Wheldmk^ it iiftnild m 
possitde to keep klms^ very miuh in 
~ ijm hacfcjSrounOf sud 'figure.aa a man 
"miTy top anxious ' to repair a gms 
Injuatipe that he had been guilty pf 
It was a pretty game of hrag 
between two as unprincipled men as 
aver preyed upon society, and that two 
human' lives ran every chance of 
wrecking for the gratification of their 
rapacity troubled them not a whit 
Patroceni, clever ashe was, happened 
to he the first to discover a flaw in his‘ 
game. 'When, as the week drew near 
to a close, he found he heard nothing 
fimn HaitunmtCMi, he thought it hign 
time to hunt out Wheldrake’s address. 
'There was not much trouble in dis- 
covering that. Fii^e minutes' study of 
die Blue Book at the Harlequin told 
him it, and further inquiry at the 
address told him, to his dismay, that 
Wbeldrake had gone abroad That 
this was excessively awkward Patro- 
ceni could not but admit to himselC 
It IS no use having a secret to sell 
when the one man to whom it is worth 
adling is not forthcoming It might 
be many months, nay, years, before he 
again crossed Wheldiake's path, and 
consequently the Count came to the 
conclusion that he wduld do well to 
drive the best tergain he could with 
Haounerton. 


C9fStAmp> 


Arrim hnrirng h^ at 

t head of ddm^ear^r 



hanaoidregnf he fovedf^lW 
f^l throbbiV M 
,^M^|[^ladpi|)S' ef his * 


npprqet^i^ ImiHfinesi, he ' fud- 

dmdy stridcen to t^duft- 'jlV-<thunder- 
holt Isjun^ed by ^ hgmd of the 
stranger had stridten hua, ahd left 
him oUbimoufed tmd di^f(aced.l Al- 
ready he raised his tertuuls pomdon. 
A roan of the wortd^ he saw clearly 
what bad happened to him. He knew 
that this scandal would not be confined 
to 'Wfottsley There were far too 
many people aware of the diame cast 
upon him to admit of that He knew 
iml how such stones as his fiew round 
the gossiping-halls of clqb'land. He 
was innocent, but who would believe 
it? True, Glanfield had dedared 
that he held him guiltless, but 
then Glanfield was a loyal and 
thprough friend Could he himself 
have acquitted a man placed in his 
position? No; it meant mill, and 
nothing else. One chance only re- 
mained to him. He knew that he was 
the victim of a conspiracy, and there 
was a possibility that some day the 
story of that conspiracy might come to 
light. One thing was clear, he must 
leave Wrottsley at once, and nsing 
from his chair he rang the belt 

At the sound of his master's belk 
Chisel sprang to his feet and hastened 
to answer the summons An excellent 
servant was Chisel No order what- 
ever could have disturbed his serenity. 
But the valet could not help opening 
bis eyes a little as he r&c£ived his 
master’s orders 

“ Put me out a shooting-auit, fill my 
cigar-case, and be ready to let me out 
in a quarter of an hour 1 am going 
to walk across to^Bottlesby and catch 
the ntght-mail, which comes through 
at four in the morning Ten minutes, 
to two,” be continuea, looking at his 
watch s ” I have plenty of ti me to do 
It. 0 Yen will pack up my tn^ and 
follow by the wrst tram in the mom- 

' fmdted CMsel ; 

ki|^ ptbewd^ Vrimout furfoier remark 
to cfiLity mu me and assist hi^ 

tmt ^ the h^oee, 

■ 

sfu 'T»y' ^ 
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the mormln^'^ apQti wHich it tT«napii«(^ 
tlia.t the vervaat Caj^in HaauQer> 
ton hnd received siniuar orderai and 
that Count }^atroceiii had also d^lred 
to he called in time fbt that train 
Old TtchslOn opened his eyes -m 
their Aillest extent when he heard all 
these pardeulars. " Ah i ” he said, 
“ there’s been nines going' on about 
that backrat business no end If 
young gentlemen want a quiet hand 
of cards, well and good — tnere'a * all- 
fours,’ *cnbbage,* and ‘whist,’ games 
as takes a deal of playing, and over 
which It IS possible to win or lose a 
deal of money These young men 
have been a going ^ as £sr as stakq^ 
are concerned , and mind what I tell 
you — it’s ended in a row, a devil a 
row. J. don’t know the rights of it, 
but there ain’t thirteen nines m two 

J acks of cards " and here Mr 

ackson favoured the company with 
a vinous wink 

" Nobody could have possibly sug- 
gested that,” said Mr Chisel, quietly 
•* What a npping hand of cards you 
do play, Mr Jackson, we all know 
That our masters are pretty ignorant 
on such matters we all know also, 
but Heaven help their stupidity , 
they must know eight nines go to 
two packs” 

“ Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” 
rejoined ol^ Jackson, pursing up hif 
lips with the air of a man who could 
say a good deal if he liked ” Anyway, 
there was some on ’em playing there 
who didn’t understand how many 
nines there were to a pack, I'll go 
bail ” • . 

“What do you mean, sir?" inquired 
Wheldrake^ valet 
“Never mind, Mr, Chisel, never 
mind, su| I know what I mean, sit. 
What i^not to be taclded by ^oimg 
men like you is all as clear as a trout- 
stream in summer to a man bf tny 
experience” 

Like many another widngfully ac* 
cased, Wheidrake shrank con- 
tact with his fellows j shunned his 
fnends and Car^tiy avfnded hi$ clubs. 
He thought .every one he met 
must imfhtnble tdoiy that 

night at Wfottsfey^ and ib Kofee mea- 
sure he #ras foir^ thanks' io 

Hatnmerton’a exeiidoiis, tW tale had 


travelled fest and fer. He brooded 
sullelily oyer dismhce that h'ad 
befallen him. He todk a mute mpr* 
tnd view of what be told nims^ tma 
Ids wretched life every day, , ^$trty||y 
honourable man, the slur '^t u^n 
him attained larger proportu^ huus 
by hour. He was approaching that 
frame of mind which sees no sointfen' 
of Its troubles but the grave, and stiodg 
men at such times 1^ saCnlegioua 
hands upon that life God has given 
#them ‘‘^It's about over with me,^he 
thought ; “ and, only I hold with the 
old Roman philosopher that the suicide 
is tike the cowardly sentinel who 
abandons his post, I’d make an end 
of It before the sun goes down But 
no , I must face my doom, as better 
men have done b^ore me. There'S 
one chance, darkness may be turned 
into light I cannot help thinking 
that, in spite of appearances. Hammer- 
ton was privy to Pattocem’s infamous 
accusation Let me think Ah I I 
remember, I threw my note-case on 
the table, and left if there some ten 
minutes or so befbr^ 'we sat down to 
cards. It was possible to tamper with 
It, no doubt, though hazardous ; but 
what motive could either of the men 
have in branding me a card-sharper ? 
Surely, for men addicted to play hkC 
themselves, it was more to tbeiff m- 
tei^st that I should continue to test 
my luck than be ostracised from all 
play ” ^ 

He turned to his letters with a weary 
sigh, and the first he opened stabbeg 
him like a knife It was from- the 
committee of one of his clubs, tdUiiig 
him of the disgraceful stoty in cinpida- 
tion, and calling upon bife at onqe to 
deny it tn to/a, or, at all events submit 
some explanation of the al&irfer their 
consideration, adding that they raised 
to credit It, yet. as custodimi^ of thd 
dub^s hmiouT, i^y had no 
but to ask him If there waa ahy ifesalpw 
of trttdi in the tale, and tb request hik 
version the affetr It wan out Whid 
he had tutored' to fahnndf,. sM y« 
tip# waa ^ to l^ie^ thn'llrsf ombw 
nbden he hnd Kc^ved hn^ngT 
tabooed- Vety 
was no plate him fofjteim'i 
Whe«f ififtin he to gojf- 
as his would stkh td^ a'maa dll ov^ 
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t)t9 Contmtat Hs mwit avoifl ^ 
oeatett) traeka, aiul, above all, associa- 
tion '^th hia Henceforth bin 

travel must bt^ as isolated as that of 
tbe Hebrew wanderer, condemned to 
roam tlw earth for ever hi expiation of 
the betrayal of his Master 
Well, uiis letter had to be replied 
to ; It was of course but the forerunner 
of others of similar import, and what 
Was he to say? Nothing Affirm bis 
Innocence in the face of the clear 
moof of his rolt ? Sir Jasper, a mere' 
looker-on, who had welcomed him as 
a s<»-i»4aw but a few horns before 
and Was aioreo^>ot an upright, hon- 
ourable gentleman, held him guilty 
Except Glanfield, where would he find 
another to believe m his innocence? 
Dnoe more he sighed wearily in the 
bitterness of his spirit as he realised 
all that Patroceni and Hammerton — 
for the more he brooded over it the 
more he associated the two — had 
brought upon him, and then he sat 
down to write the sole answer pos- 
sible, diat “on his honour he was 
innocent, and was unable to account 
for the cards found in his note-case." 
He felt it was the lamest of refutations 


bat to iondtude his mwpttrationa &r 
leaving England aoid then d^n 
Ho had soon none of his old 
associates since leaving Wiotesi^. 
He did not know for cettaiah but could 
only conjecture, dut hiS name and 
his shame were in att men's mouths. 
Two days more and ho should be 
gone, when suddenly Chisel announced 
that Mr Glanfield wished to see him, 
and, m answer to his master’s morose 
“ Not at home,” simply threw open the 
door and admitted that gentleman 
“My dear Cynl, hoi^ are you?" 
inquired Mr, Glanfield, as be shook 
hands, and withouft waiting for further 
welcome, threw himself into an arm- 
chair. 

I did not mean to see any one,” 
replied Wheldrake, with afainVsmile, 
“ but I am gUd to have the chance of 
saying good-bye to you I leave Eng- 
land the day after to-morrow Nay, 1 
have no choice,” he continued, in 
answer to a gesture of dissent on 
Glanfield’spart , “England has already 
left me The Blenheim have requested 
me to resign , not a man of my 
acquaintance but would cut me in the 
streets, and I— I dare not resent iL 


to a serious charge ever penned, but 
he cou(d not better i£ Men always 
did, m defiaii^ of all proof to the 
conftary, deny cheating at cards, and 
die nega^ve was always received With 
contemptuow incredulity 
He was f^t as the first bill about 
Chnstmas-time heralds the avalanche, 
to was this notice. That Cynl Whel- 
drake’s explanation of the temble story 
tacked to nis name had been etninently 
unsatisfoccory to the committee of the 
Etteidieun flashed like electncity round 
dub-land, And aome tnmor three more 
of these institutUma to which Cyril was 
affiliated lost no time in ekactmg 
similar leomlanandna. The csMflt wot 
that MTieldRilcewAairediiested towi 
dtaarfirom the firat-namciil^ and fliAt 
otlii» dalM amidd folfow ^ 
dms set. them hatdl 
doubt. HedeAmlp 


One IS not obliged to know card- 
sharMrs " 

“ Don’t talk like that, CynL I know 
jweli enough you would never bolt out 
of the course How that accursed bit 
of juggling was managed at Wrottsley 
1 don't quite know, but jugglery it was, 
I’ll swear We shall come at the 
truth of it some day, and find out why 
that smooth-tongHcd Count desired to 
rum you Now, old man, I want to 
talk seriously to you To go abroad 
IA I thmk, just at present the best 
thing you can do Once you are out 
ofcthe»way it is very prohabte PatrO- 
cmi will show his hand, and 1 shall 
discow what object there was m 
forcmg yoif to leave the country for 
t^ must have been the object or the 
sDAfoidhl oombm^ion against yon* 
Can yon IPCAU to'mmd anything that 
' at Homburg that mi^t «o* 
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tbrev my oet«-ettse qq tbft tabte. 
Whfle I waf nplyutg, saying 
night, ' and so on, tharo vas an oppor- 
tunity for tampering with the nots-caae 
—for inttpdaang theoards that rum^ 
me." 


“ That’s the clue, Cyril ; that’s all I 
want 1 " cried Glanfield, quite startled 
out of his usual apathy ’’That’s 
what puzzled me — how did they do it i 
Now 1 see how it could be done, I 
have no doubt that was the way it was 
done Nei^r you fear, but I’ll get at 
It at last rve unravelled a robbery or 
two in my time that looked quite as 
mcomprenenaible to start with The 
motive of robbery Is usually monejP; 
in your case it would be cither that^or 
revenge You say you have done 
nothing to call forth the latter, therefore 
It must be the former , though how 
they are to make money out of dis- 
gracing you at present b^ts me But, 
remember, I shall watch them like a 
lynx They can’t make money out of 
this plant without my discovering it , 
and, though it's quite possible they 
may 4>e some months before they 
attempt to trade on their treachery, 
sooner or later they will try to realise 
I shall get at it all then In the 
meanwhile, trust me to watch over 
your interests, and don’t lose faith in 
me if you chance to hear I’m oiv 
intimate tetms with Hammerton and 
Patroceni Good-bye, Cyril,*and God 
bless you. Go abroad is my advice, 
and don’t leave an address behind you, 
except with me " 

“ You are right 1 8 rejoined Whel- 
drake “ I shall not even take Chisel 
with me to begin upon. Address, ( 
can’t even give you at present, but | 
will write to you at the Blenheim " 

“ Good-bye," rejoined Glanhegl, aid, 
with a mighty hand-grip, the two men 
parted, little thinking wnere thg bac- 
carat party were next to' foregather 
nor dreaming of the game at which 
they were destined to play. 




*win, you m otrg oOCOgJ* 

Mgs Fullektow waster 
was thoroughly {^ostiated ng tnH 
aster that bad ovectakeg Thq 

rapid rupture of «n migaglHPeftt juift 
announced, and for ai)i% a 
would be a bitter blow m any 
prided but, with her afiectione aenousty 
'involved besides, it was terrible Like 
her lover, idle also shrank fiQVn hat 
friends and acooaintances. ct^d 

not bear the idea of being pomted at 
as “ that Miss Eversley, who wba 
engaged to the fellow wlm was found 
with the cards up his sleeve, don’t you 
know " She firmly beliey^d in Cynl’a 
innocence, but she had heard from his 
own lips that he despairei) of proving 

It. 

Like wildfire spread the hideous 
scandal, and people, from the Aim- 
able motive o£ not uftrudhig upon the 
Eversleys in their trouble, shunned 
Wrottsley as if the small-pox rl^^ 
within Its walls Maude fonded, as i# 
given to mortals tq do under 
circumstances, that the very servants , 
regarded her mth pity^ that the story 
was current through the bouse 8||^ of 
course, knew only too welL aqp ^1 
thTk was gall and wormwood to A girl 
like Maude, Curiously mgOlight^tnat 
card-table story alcted ml ^ Jlfop^ 
and his daughter precisely as itlrbad 
doneupooCynl Wheldrake. ^ttmugQ 
not quite so quickly, Irfw hii^^Jhsjy 
made up their imnds to Imive Eoghmo 
for a while. CommiB^ratimt ih pns^ 
gnef, although balm to some 
IS As mine acid poured mm the gsipiotf 
wound to otb4^ Sir |aixiM i|mw 
Maude Were of ^e kind ihms ths 

desert when st^tikep to 
sui^ m srfenw<atherflwp«^^»#, 
themisesy mathMooaMi0w#ii' i' " 

And so it eaifo fo 

dip tune v^ijfajfcq «« 

of to 

If fgf et 

ab^# 
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was not also aware of it. He tnade no 
efibtt to see binij but simply dropped 
him a note, la which, qmwy pbinung 
out tjuU the wee)^ giace agreM upon 
had dapsed, he begged leave to in- 
form Captain Hammerton that, should 
his terms not be complied with in the 
course of the fotbwing week, he would 
trouble him — Captain Hammerton — 
no more, but endeavour to make other 
arrangementa 

“ A very guarded, ambiguous Idtter," 
muttered the Captain | *‘he knows no 
more where Wheldrake is than I do, 
and, even if he did, it’s a very open 
ipiestion whether ho would venture to 
him our secret. I think I had 
better not reply to this Forget who 
the swell was who said, ' If you have 
any doubt about writing a letter, don't ' 
Clever roan, though ; it saves trouble, 
and rather seems to suit this case, at 
all events," and so Captain Hammer- 
ton quietly ignored his friend's second 
application 

But Patroceni's next move not only 
somewhat astonished Captain Ham- 
mecton, but it further puzzled the 
astute Mr Glanfield Patrocem re- 
tired once more to the Continent 
, **Has he gone in pqrsuit of Whel- 
drake 7” muttered Fred Hammerton, 
whee the news reached him " Whel- 
drake, 1 know, has left no address , as 
fhr as 1 can make out, he has confided 
hi$ moves tq^o onci Still, the foreign 

S llice are uever, and Patroceni, 1 
D^, thoroughly understands how to 
dtilise their talents To run down 
Wheldrake may take him some time i 
for Wheldrake to retuni and establish 
his tnnoeeace may take him some 
rime longen Every day— nay, every 
houn that a iman leaves a charge bke 
this oangbg 4ver bis head mai^ ^ 
dissipating bf it idme Ho ; 

I wul play bwif oand Kithoot 
further regwm my «DtijM«Fatc. Let 
him do his woftst j a It is hot done 
qmclcly 1 Mmll cam vety UtUe ^ wbdt 
he can alleim against t«t ^ 
upcie iMdy st^ to rim ihtentmns 
pressed id this lsttet» and <tny gaoM 
teems Cai^i ^Will 1 bin^riiMs td d * 
trip tb the Coi^ent he ^ir 
tdGtrmif 1 tipuld mritsr tlriak I 

wouWi Free quam^ahilAiiKB M 
ttmctly suha 


with riie beastly spnng weathm wean 
coming to. I cant aEord to rttUfy 
bunt tnis year, so I'll just realise the 
two or three horses 1 have right o0[ 
and, if 1 don't bring Maude to book 
before we get back, why, then I'll say 
1 never deserve another openine;'’ 

As for Glanfield, he was considerably 
puzzled at Patroceni's departure, and 
dunng bis considerable eiqierience of 
the seamy side of human nature Glan- 
field failed to recall any case m which 
such a fell accusation as that launched 
at Cyril Wheldrake had not either 
been based on a foct or actuated by a 
ppweifiil motive. He had discarded 
met as a thing ‘past belief; there 
remained only the motive. What was 
it? Whatever his motive might be, 
how was It possible to compass it if 
Patroceni left England 7 ana that the 
Count had left England Glanfield had 
clearly convinced himself. He was 
completely mystified , had he been 
less loyal to Cyril he must have yielded 
to the evidence of his senses, and con- 
cluded that Wheldrake, in a moment 
of madness, had set himself to ^.oerce 
fortune Well, you cannot keep your 
eye upon any one with whose where- 
abouts you are unacquainted. Mr. 
Glanfield, who had a great idea of 
himself in the character of the amateur 
detective, acquiesced in circumstances, 
and wait^ patiently for wBat the next 
move might be in the adversapr*8 
game ; but the weeks slipped by with- 
out a sign of Patroceni, The Whel- 
drake card-case, as it was termed, gra- 
dually faded fronr men's minds. The 
winter was passed and gobCi and the 
beginning <a the London season had 
come: One day Mr. Glanfield received 
a note from Mrs. Fullerton, mforming 
bia UAit the little house in Haw Place 
tuns once more tenanted by its mis- 
tritss, and trailing him to call at his 
e*rti«M eonv«pience,4a site bad much 
to soy to him, ** Eeally a matter of 
(mporumcei'’ ;!yri^ the widow. 

i/ff> Gjaaftota lost no time m attend- 
ing to Mr*. Fidtomti'a summons. 

*Tl4lb.rt<dllr» » « matter of g«at 
impmmtice 1 to connrit^ybu 
frimm, .down rimre, 4<m*v firigmi 
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after a alight I^uae, "S^r Jasper has 
madeuphia esiad K>r a rua abroad. 
This season London is not desdned to 
be graced by our presence ; but we 
ate all neophytes at Continental travel, 
and 1 ana deputed to ask you to do us 
a great ftiVour WiU you be our guide, 
counsellor, and fhena ? We are witl- 
ing to put ourselves entirely in your 
bands, go where you will, if we only 
can persuade you to take charge m 
us,” 

“ Give me a moment or two to think, 
Mrs Fullerton," replied Glanfield ; 
“ and then, perhaps, you wouldn’t ob- 
ject to myasking one or two questions " 

“ No, sir ; taktit|[ charge of myself 
and Maude, 1 am sure, js a somewhat 
senous business," rejoined the widow, 
with a saucy toss of the head , “ though 
no doubt there afv men who would 
consider themselves equal to the 
responsibility * 

“ Do you suppose Maude still cares 
for Cynl Wheidrake ? ’’ 

“ I’m puzzled I fairly own I’m 
puzzled I did think that I could 
follow the twists and turns of a girl’s 
mind? I confess I am beaten, Mr 
Glanlield Whether Maude has put 
Cynl Wheidrake away from her 
thoughts or no 1 cannot make up my 
mind " 

*' 1 should think she had," retorted 
Glanfield,^ little bitterly ” 1 nevA- 
saw a more decided revolution in the 
betting — anyone can seeHammetton's 
first favourite now ’’ 

Just what a man would think ; but 
favourites don’t always win, I’ve heard , 
at all events the Apparent favourite 
doesn't always carry off the prize when 
a girl’s heart is in question,” rejoined 


who likes hun Cheat at cards 1 
WhjT, we all do if we can. We doo^ 
like being found Qn4 bat we don’t mind 
doing It" 

** We’ve rather got out ofthecoisrs^ 
haven’t we ? " observed Glanfield, 
mildly, perfectly aware that toe dts* 
cussion of card-table morabtiea with 
a lady was equivalent to thetoscussron 
of the law Of property with an Irish 
Member of Parliment. 

“ Got out of the course } exclaimed 
the didow, with the prettiest affi»:tation 
' of utter bewilderment 

“ I mean, rather strayed from the 
subject," replied Glanfield, hurriedly. 

“Oh dear, Mr Glanfidd, why dem't 
you do yours^f justice ? Show us the 
classical acquirements 1 know you 
possess, instead of delugfing us with 
toe Racing Calendar " 

“ Classical acquirements don’t win 
Derbys or anything else m these days 
When a fellow quotes Horace m toe 
House no other fellow understai^ 
him ” 

“ Pshaw, what nonsense you t^k • 
But can we depend on you for this 
tour?” 

“ Most certainly," replied Glanfield. 
“ You and Maude can always do that 
In the mcantipie I’O say good-bye " . 


Mrs Fullerton, sharply 
“Perhaps not, Still, Wheidrake, 
innocent as I believe him, coulQ hafdly 
hope a gi4 MFOifid stand to him in such 
a sttugrie.” • • 


„ SftUgglL, 

“He must be innooetit about the 
working Of a gid’s heart as vet, if he 
thought she wo^ do aoiytoing efse," 
sftid the widow, with fiileiiisive laugh. 
“The only CHtoettoit was;,— 1>id she 
love him? l>ltnev)' sbfi^did, I think 
she does^"^’ ' 

“But '‘an acddaatiod auch an wps 


CHAPTER R1 

’JACKSON HAS HIS SUSPICIONS* 


There was no one mLondonpef- 
h^ more thetougbly nonfdussed by 
tosappebnJidiy for hq 


had can’ll Out too 
annonneed to> Glanfield, tomi* jHr.' 


■brought agiuB^ WheltoWce^! — ^ 

“ la notoiug in toe '<vt 


woman 


(l^tinenf .by fbe mqnd^ thfit 

h^ w&td M 

to' ^ 

jam hia masfer Oh thb*i«cc^ororadiia < 
to that.e^hi was 
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, Apt only sinpeipty att«clied to ’WlieW 
. draket otit wbo focetav a aonaAvhat 
dMllial^ ti|np befera kipt in London, 

' pleadpd oamostly that he nu^ht also 
" ' m , hot h)s Haastet waa peremj^oey on 
uie point, t^in; him that, if an^nin^ 
he (Chisel) deemed of impmtance 
should ttaitspi^ he was at once to 
communicate it to Mr Glanfield 
Cyhl Uttle for^w when he took his 
ticket for the Continent that Mr 
Glanfield would speedily follow lu hts 
footsteps, and that he was leaving his 
interests in the Imnds of a man not 
destined to be in the way to attend to 
lhem,-'4n unfoitsmaie accident, as he 
wa^estjned evehtually to find out 
hmw the man who really had the 
clue to the mystery, and who, if he 
had told what he Imew, could have 
given Glanfield the key to it all, was 
old Jackson ; but old Jackson was 
heavy of thought, and, astonished as 
he had been by that discovery of 
supplementary nmis on the table, had 
as yet never been able to put his 
pursle together To any man accus- 
tomed to play cards it would have 
been obvious at once that, whoever the 
introducer of those extra cards might 
be, he must have had a confederate 
amongst the servants Had that 
commonplace ^th dawned upon 
Jackspn's mind what could have been 
simpler for him than to ascertam 
which servant it was who habitually 
sorted the and restored them 

to their place in the box? Whoever 
that man was he must have invariably 
taken away those extra nines, thereby 
restonag the fo natural 

condition, but ml this never occurred 
to the om uuuL tliat these extra 
nines wmep’t Afibt he wpji quhc aware 
, of; that thme was somathinfif wrong 
goUtg m chn£^ymg 

fie wt^ Blae^\Aa’M 
perfect cesb^ baHt was weeper,, 
youd hma tsmimd tetn ^ 

ttus issy«/ hm.wsui 

chddlii play 'to ' 

dtscovee ; 

work oltatt helA {aai^kf ' 

As Ja^km^tl&r'kas 


anxume to do what was right He 
knew, as all dm house did, tfiat disre 
had been a cow Over, caid- 
{daying ; hut as to the exact par- 
tioiuam of that /tveofthey were ml in 
ignorauce. He < waa devoted to Miss 
Maude, as indeed wete alt the 
servants at WndtsUy. He thought 
very highly of Wheldrak^ and was 
delighted at the idea that Cynl was to 
marry bis young mistress; but then 
again for years he and Sir Jasper's 
retainers had been accustomed to 
hold “the Captain” in great venera-' 
tion He wasn’t, perhaps, quite such 
a nailer with a gun as Parson Pilcher, 
a;^d It might be When it came to a 
question of racing that Mr Glanfield 
knew a bit more than he did ; but still, 
take It all round, in the vernacular 
of the stable-yard “ the Captain was 
a dipper” Free-handed with his 
sovereigns, Fred Hammertoe always 
was — impecunious unfortunates of this 
kind always are , and Hammerton 
ouite justified their opinions insomuch 
that he was a burly good all-round 
sportsman As for his gamblingW^tts- 
ley knew little of that , but thm the 
young gentleman should like what they 
termed “ just a flutter” with the cards 
was a thing the old servants had been 
brought up to expect Such a case 
as the present had certainly never 
occurred there before in thfir experi- 
ence ; but suspect the Captain, either 
Mr Whddrake or Mr Glanfield, they 
couldn't ; and, therefore, naturaUy 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘Ulmt 
there forrmer was at the bottom of it.'^ 
The real delinquent in the meantime 
held his tongue , he lived m fear and 
trembling. He had been well paid 
for what he had done, and difif^ed 
from hie fettow-servanta only In l&ie— ■ 
iiAtdhd fttfamkii^diatUiatcottfounded 
foresee was the tender, he lived in 
gdevoje.apiHAdmnsioo that I*atrocenl 
ist u« Ixittoa of it. ' $til], the- 
bttder boqdeiwt imer those 
,r tht mpte it dawited oti 

« wAf tAOhatdy hot the <^y 
hod b^piifed 
lie 4|i^ biMfe 

Mum K 
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Mrs Smithson, die housekeeper — that 
an obs«rvatioo'of that lady’s drev at- 
tention -to the cimimstanoe. 

“Mr. Jackson,” said she, patting 
out the hrowh siik dress ui urhich she 
was yronS to hfray hmetf when she 
had ascertained that the dinner was 
properly dished up, “ if that superflu 
of nines was customary, who was it 
put them packs straight in the morn- 
ing?*’ 

“ Mrs Smithson," tejomed the 
butler, “a woman of genius you al- 
ways was, Is know ;.but by the Lord, 
marm, you’re a clinker, that’s what 
you are, You’ve about hit it, you 
have” And old Jhckson slapped ^is 
hand on tats thigh, as his manner was 
when he considered he had made a 
point 

“ h don't think 1 am quite a fool,” 
said Mrs Smithson, both beaming and 
bridling at her companion’s enco- 
miums , “but which of the young good- 
for-nothings (and the lamp-chimneys 
they break and the glass-cloths they 
use no one can imagine) it was that 
used to put these cards nght must be 
matter easy to ascertain " 

“ Right you arc, marm Dead on a 
fact, as Parson Pilcher is on a rabbit 
I'll get hold of it before this time to- 
morrow, and as you say, Mrs Smith- 
son— was about to say (just one 
more glass, marm, before we sa^ 
gOod-night)— there’s a yougg man m 
this bouse who that there foreign 
Count has utterly corrupted, and drag 
the truth out of him we must They 
are apt to be uppish, these juniors ; 
but 1 think, my de jr mdrm, we know 
two people who can keep 'em in thetr 
places , ’’ and with a leer, in which the 
strength of the port wine negus was 
visibly obvious, Mr. Jackson wished 
the housekeeper a gocfd-mgfft ittore 
aSectionatdy than was call^ for. 

Viewed tnrottgfa Uw ij^end atmo* 
sphere of the winn-eup Siiitga ore apt 
to seem quite esay bC hcc«mpli^m«nt 
which die^qiet consideyatkmof rnonn- 
ing regatdif itk a. very diflSs'ent light, 
and old pot qpftp 

men to mveed^Mcle'tt deHiate 
He was aniea:p4iebaiw 

sente ofhistnMi J 

anxidOs^ ihlf di^~ 

to use Me oirtr 


4T 


-saddle on the' right horses he.eiptdd 
hav^ Scouted the idea Of tdNig 
one’s advice upon whht appeal^ ^ 
him now such a very sli^ie matter.' 
It was just that apparent 
that constituted the dilfleulty- He 
ascertained without aOy ftdiwe tite 
nextmomme who it was that habjtg- ' 
ally resorted the packs and jiestqfed 
them to the card-box ; but 
the footman in question, was quite 
positive as to never having found a 
card too many while doing so. Ho 
* was very clear about it indeed, declar- 
ing the two packs sorted out perfectly 
even every morning, and that it was a 
sheer im^stbility that a Single OStra 
card could have escaped fats n^<;e. 
It was now that Jackson showed his 
utter incompetence to fulfil the r$U of 
detective Thoroughly convinced that 
he had found the culprit, he threatened 
him with all softs of penalties and 
denunciation unlesS' he made a clean 
breast of it, and at Once confessed his 
collusion with Coihit Patroceni It 
was in vam the unfortunate 'William 
protested his mnochnee and adhered 
to his statement Jackson, a tattle 
after the pattern of our own polfosv 
having made up Ins mind that this 
was the guiltyjierson, reflised to enter- 
tain any other vieW qf the affait) and 
shut his eyes to what wouldj^ave 
wcurred at once to GlanfletC and 
did occur to Patroceni, namOlyv ftiat 
William was not the firftspersOn who 
ran over those cards ilT the mcitiiQg. 
Hammeiton nught not bean af|t3t of 
the first power, but he wUs nob quite 
such a bungler as to select for h|a con- 
federate the man upon whofo, ceM 
of a disturbance Suspicion must in- 
fiilliby foil. ' 

Steadily persisting in hm su^Ciah^ 
Jackson drove me unfotmimfoWilha^ 
to the verge of foOnzy. 
done was unknown co foe . ^ 
but that he wee the coihhut:tfrA ^ , 
dark but uapsebyethd deim 4. 
fixed fact ^ 

Sfoifitiwnmidtho ifol 

nsitally 

Omviaitf fforlfc — 
sJent ai 

head itt= ' - 


he 
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iiiie3tioned, as over an impenitent 
tniet In hiv own dass the hapless 
WiUwm was as distincUy tabooed as 
Cyril WheltJnJrO; and when, at the 
expiration of a scaicdy endnrable fort- 
night, he gave warning, Mr. Jacicson 
pMicted a speedy accession to the 
denisens of Portland Prison, and 
trusted that might he the worst that 
should come to william in this world ; 
winding up with objurgations upon the 
enormity of not making such repara* 
tiott for offending as owning up to 
your foult like a man ” 

The family had by this left Wrotts- 
ley, and Sir Jasper was staying in 
town till such time all their prepar- 
atidHs for a lengthened tour abroad 
should be completed , but Mrs. 
Fullerton was not the woman to de- 
part on any expedition of the kind 
without a due assortment of dresses , 
and those having experiences of a 
dressmaker's fol&nent of her obli- 
gations during the London season 
will know there is much uncertainty 
about the concluding of such arrange- 
ments So Sir Jasper and his belong- 
ings still dawdled on in London , and 
Maude bad to play that bitter part 
which has been played so many times 
by maidens whose love-tale has gone 
askew, namely, facing sbciety with un- 
blenching brow* sod the sunny smile of 
a ptPto whom life is without, a care 
Hammerton strictlv carried out tHc 
tactics he confided to Patroceni 
He was unwe&ned m bis attendance 
on his cousin, and, sohcited or not, 
A&aude rstely appeared in public with- 
out him as her cavaliw. The girl 
thought nothing of it. she had bMn 
used to him w her fifo, and Fred 
Hammerton was for too kstute a 
manceumr tp make Itrve tp her at 
present. HP treated her always with, 
a marked defhrence palchlafed to Gon* 
vey to lookers-on tlutt hO vras a kwet 
without giving the giri hei!setf 
slightest pretext for rega^ipg hiih in ^ 
that light. Nobody undd|Mo^ behUW, 


was IP dene 1^ tv«n Jhn Qlai^s^ , 
began to quplHpo whhdMMr 
nph de$pHe Mn. < 

gu t Cynl tfaonnigbty hat 


CHAPTER XII 

STARTliro TOR THB COltTmKMT 

Jackson was a man of plow con- 
ception, and the incubation of his 
ideas was no speedy matter. He was 
gradually coming to the conclusion 
that it was his duty to write to Sir 

J asper and tell him of the discovery he 
ad made, when he was startled by 
the discovery Uiat the supposed cul- 
prit’s month's notice wa% up, and by 
nis taking a summairy departure. This 
once more upset the old butler, leaving 
him another knotty point to aecide— 
nlimely, whether it was worth his 
while to communicate his discovery 
now that the delinquent had dis- 
appeaied , and the result of % pro- 
longed conference with Mrs Smithson 
was that he had better keep his suspi- 
cions to himself Mrs Smithson, who 
was a tolerably shrewd woman, pointed 
out that Miss Maude’s engagement 
was completely broken off, and she 
rather doubted their ahihty to put 
things straight again , and, at all 
events, it was very difficult for them 
to tell the whole story in a letter, and 
that completely settled the case Mr. 
Jackson had a great idea of his own 
eloquence, but no great confidence in 
his epistolary powers, aqd so the 
thing was postponed till sudi tune as 
he should see Sir Jasper again. 

But It soon became eviomit to Mrs. 
Fullerton that Maude, althou^ 
made no sign of moping, and went 
out everywhere, was, nevertfaeltsa, 
suffering a great detd. Mrs. Fullertoa 
was both very fond and proud of her 
niece, and rapidly came to the ctm- 
clusion that change of scene, or rather 
of peoph^ was whid Maude requited-— 
the would be better amongst 
Strange, whetejtbewaanotcontiiutalty 
reiihilPded of per lovpr’U shmne ; and, 
having made un h|ir mind <m that 
(Mnut, hMeaed ^ aitangemeobt for 
.departbnt, ^Mmmh as xecaldtnmt 
parmit Noeooner 
did JfSarifoiimtdn oikov^ that the 
bemr o|F depavtoa* drewnfhtr Umai he 
jifook aneif^dfo|i»co emot himaelf 
the have easwgred 
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had reined fa town throagl^ th0 
whole of the seasohi in order uvat he 
aught appear t^atmually by her side. 
He was nat going to neglect hw 
opportunity. No one knew better 
than he thfdcnany a girl's hand, though 
not her heart, is won on the rebound. 

It might not be of any use to speak to 
Maude yet, hut he did not intend to 
leave the field open to any one else. 
He had run that risk already, and 
hardly hked to think what it had cost 
him to oust that successM rival 
Patroceni wi^ he knew, a very 
dangerous and skiU&l man to have 
arrayed against him, and more especi- 
ally so when he Held one in his 
power , and Hammerton knew the * 
Count too well to suppose that, though 
he had disappeared for the time, he 
had by. any means relinquished his 
intention of sharing the spoils Well, 
there was no question about dividing 
the plunder at present, though that, 
when there was, Patroceni would re- 
appear upon the scene, he felt morally 
certain. Indeed, Hammerton would 
probably have acceded to the Count's 
onginal^request had it been in his 
power to procure the first instalment 
of the sum demanded 

Calling one day at Mrs Fullerton’s, 
Mr Qlanfield, on being ushered into 
the drawing-room, found it occupied 
solely by Maude. He had never seen 
the girl alone since the Jrt^as at 
Wrottsley, and, as may be supposed, 
the incident of that night had never 
been alluded to between them 

" Quick, Mr. Glanfield ! " she ex- 
claimed, as she motibned him to a 
chair, “tell me at once what you have 
heard ? ” 

“ Do you mean about our depart* 
ure?” 

“ No ; about Cyril. Tell me efery* 
thing. I know nothing whatever about 
him since that tenrible iH)i;)it, They 
never mention hm nqtne to me. Wbkt 
has he don4? What has become of 
him? If 1 catch the echo of hUucmme 
in society, votcea mre Jininedmtely 
jdilled in my |i^seiieia4 hat avoh frofo 
little 1 haveglM^ted t kncmr that 
he is cast ont'Atim atdongat'US.* < 

, “ I fant^,^ r^ed Gtanfi^ 
about the person Cyi^l fmfor* 
he left Eqndcfn. ' was uitmfy 


cnisfated by the disgrace that 
fhSen i^n him " You have heard the 
truth { he IS socially nuned. H4 t(dd 
me he was going abroad,and promised 
to write ; but as vet 1 have not heard 
from him Is it impertinent to ask if " 
you still take an interest in him? . 

“ That 1 should still take an interest 
in a man who stood to me in the tela^ 
tion that Cynl once did is only natural 
That I should feel anything more," 
continued the girl, “ is scarcmy likdy. 
He has never condescended to let mq 
Hbar from or of him since that night. 

1 said I believed in him m spite of 
appearances. He apparently believed 
neither m himself nor me “ v 

“ My dear Miss Eversley, I assure 

you ” but at this juncture the door 

opened, and Mrs FuUertoti entered 
the room 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Glanfield,” she 
exclaimed, gaily “ I really do believe 
1 shall be ready to start next week. 1 
arranged it all with Jasper yesterday 
We are to have a good long lounging 
lour all over the Contiqent — Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. We shall not 
get back before the be^nning of Sep- 
tember I suppose you will be ready to 
accompany us ? ” 

“ Always readj^at twwty-four hours' 
notice to go anywhere,” rejoined Glan- 
field “ Have you arranged mattgrs 
» t^itl^ Captain Hammerton, for I'm told 
he is coming too,” 

“ Oh yes ; he isonlyaw^ngorddrs. 

I am looking fbrw^ m Italy so 
much , I have never been djere;^ 

Maude gave a slight shiver, * 
could but recollect bow Cyfd had 
talked of Italy for their bndal-twir 
The name also attracted GlanfidEil's 
attention, and it occurred to biHa as 
just possible that they might come ' 
across Patroceni m those parts, and 
w that case learn more dr hfs ante- > 
cedmits than anyone seem^ to KtiOur 
at present. 

When Glanfiddarrivedm his rooms 
be was not a ifftte astonished to find' 
l^aldrakers ser^t waitteg' (9 see 

^Qome int ho 

,^Wh« haim, 

heat'something tdh™ ' 


fe 


mn ma wck 


l^sUeitton's mMid, you May lMVMU)tlc«d 
her, sir. Welt we got tether n-teodly 
down at Wrottsley. She corresponds 
with some of the -servants down there, 
and she tells me there’s been a bit of a 
kick-up at the halL** 

“ sir Jasper's m town. Some 
row amongst the servants, 1 suppose 
Really this doesn't concern me ” 

“ No, sir, but she says that aStur of 
my master^ was at the bottom of the 
whole business " 

"How the devil can that be 7 unless,” 
he addedj thoughtfully, "there were 
two sides in the servants’ hall, as there 
were in the dtiwmg-room ? Do you 
mean to say you know no more about 
it than this ?” 

" 1 can you tell you no more than 
that, Sir,” replied Chisel 
"Fiddlesticks 1 "saidGlanfield “ It’s 
no use coming to me with the account 
of eveiy idle quarrel that occurs itf the 
servants’ hall Just as you and I hold 
your master innocent, so no doubt 
there was a diversity of opinion both 
above and below stairs That some- 
thing of the story would leak out there 
could be no doubt Of course you know 
why your master has gone abroad 7” 
"Yes, 011 } there was a rumour of 
something up evenbcfoie 1 left Don’t 
you think it Advisable that I should go 
dVwn to Wrottsley see what I cap 
make of it ? " ' c ' 

"No,” mjoined Glanheld, sharply, 
"most A^edly not.” 

Jim had great belief m himself as an 
. amateur detective, and Imew there was 
nodiit^ so fiital as calling m incom- 
petent subordinates who usually foil 
the scent He felt sitre that they 
would do little good untQ Fatro- 
ceni showed bis bond. As to this 
Muabbie in the servants' hall at 
WjtQttsk^ they oouldalwayB get at that 
if there hs^l^peb to be anything 
worth knbwmg m it 
"Well, sir, you kmowbes^ rei^lied 

Cbise)| ttiefoliy; ymtVe gnmg 
awny m a fotwdkyi, and (hen vherd 
am I tolooUforciildiimi'* 
VToyommaaferiOfeoarSei 
wou worn be left yod were fo 
hetefetd todkfiifefftilButffl he seat 
for yoti 'FWs dimUr s^gb wbfen 
he ho dmtbt ywtll bdafc* 


" Then I snp^e there's n<|ihing for 
me to do at al^ sir,* respcmdedChi^ in 
crushed tonmk ' ' 

■ “ Nothing but what 1 tett ^ou. Wait 
for orders ; * and with a eod of his 
head Glanfield dismisseih the v^et. 


, CHAFFER XIII 

, WHBLDRAKB FALLS INlO STRAWGB 
COMPANY 

The London season, with all its glit- 
ter and gossip, was a thing of the past. 
The Eversleys and their party had now 
been abroad for some time, and, 
except Sir Jasper's bankeis, no one 
seemed to know theirexact whereabouts 
Of Wheldrake nothing had been heard 
since his departure, and hb. Chisel 
was still awaiting those orders which 
seemed destined never to come 
Seated at the door of one of the small 
pavilions that stand within the grounds 
of the Villa del Rcale was Count 
Patroceni, enjoying a agar^tte and 
looking lazily over the Qay of Naples 
" Ab,” he said, with a smile, to him- 
self, "people don’t mean much as a 
rule by general Invltatibns, but 1 hear 
Sir Jasper Eversley and his family are 
wandenng aboqt this part of the world, 
and It won’t be my fault if he does not 

r y me a visit It u very curious that 
should have been unable to trace 
^^eldrafce. 1 have good frienda 
^<gig the police, and better means 
of procuring infonaation than most 
oeome, jret 1 have not been able to 
new any^ng 0 f him since he left l^n- 
dofr. U U ood^is ivome, it is dis^ 
app(dmi()g- ; for not <mly have I import- 
ant Upaneu to transact widt him, hut 
I batve thai littfe account to aettle 
iai&ioy feiiddi Hammerton 

1 ) 1 ^ r caq bear tmraoo 

into, 

oatbdtdMik 
. pnmriOtoi’ df’ 

If «nfetged ftoM tbf0 
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bttiidm;, ia wasvftr to the Cponfi 

summons. 

" Ab, Eccelleiua I" ho exclaimed, m 
a manner almost servile, “it is like the 
f^reshing dew to see you once a^m.^ 

“ Have y<* any news tor me ? Any 
one worth knowing^, for instance, com- 
ing my way ? “ 

"'An, yes, siraor,’^ replied Matteo, 
“there are a nch English lord and his 
party who have just arnved, who talk 
about making an excursion in your 
direction. They only arrived in Naples 
two days ago , out don’t speak loo loud, 
Eccellenza, or you will wake the 
Ettglishman, who is sleeping inside 
there." • , 

“ An Englishman ^ What English- 
man? asked Patroceni, lowering his* 
voice ; “does he belong to the English 
lord’s party 

“ No, si^or,’’ replied Matteo, softly, 

“ he is one of these travelling English , 
he arnved here some two hours ago, 
on foot, complained of being tired, 
asked for a room, and has gone to 
sleep ” 

“I have been too much in that 
country ftitely,” muttered the Count, 

“ to nsk meeting a possible acquaint- 
ance — at all events, just now You 
must find out when theystart, Matteo,” 
he continued, “ I will send up Giovanni 
to hear your news, and also to keep an 
eye on this ^pranger, though 1 don’t 
suppose he is of much consequence 
I will let myself out through the back 
of the house , 1 don't want as yet to 
encounter any of this English party.” 

“Ah, he IS a wonderfm man, his 
Excellency I ” ejaculated Matteo, draw- 
mg a deep breath expressive of his 
dm admiration for the Count. 
“These English 1 It is picturesque, 
doubt, dining with tlie signor op ^on- 
det," and he jerked his fingers sig-" 
aificantly in the direction of Monte St 
Angelo, “but it is espensiveii noim of 
my^^rafession dam send m bills like 

A few miiiutea mote and the EngU^- 
tnan ofSvhom Matteo hadiaokmi come 
OutoftheMvihonj and Patroceni 
daiayed^d^ae^thoBe fewmmdtea 
lut woi^ have tbtmd hupsmf faos to 
fttce 'nith the vety he tves ao 
ent^stoeee. 

' (11 hope the s%tior » i«ik«eh«4 


his siests,” said : 
proceeds to dear awaiir the i 
the Count's cofffte. 

“Thank you, my good host” Aid 
Wheldrake, as he threw himself into a 
seat “ Get me a bottle of and 
get me something to eat It w Iwd,” 
he muttered to himseU^ as Matteo du> 
appeared to fulfil the order, "to be 
lolled askance at by all my friends, 
socially blasted, and frmn no fiuilt of 
my own. Men wreck their lives from 
their own vice and folly ; but I am the 
imiocent victim of the roulest treadieryt 
I wonder what has become of them all I 
Can that paragraph be true that I saw 
, m one of the soaety papers, that she 
is about to marry H^merton? Do 
women ever really love us? A few 
months back, and I should have 
laughed at the man who questioned it. 
In my hour of agony, when this terrible 
chai’ge was first, to all appearance 
proved against me, Maude refused to 
believe it. Swore sh^ would never 
doubt me, come what might ; and now 
that paper says she is About to marry 
Hammerton I I have heard men say 
women never sorrow about us long, 
but 1 did think Maude would have ttlt 
my ruin a little longer * « 

“ There, signor^’ said Memo, as he 
emerged from the house evith the xe- 
quirea refreshment; “that is Suchsb 
•bottle of wine, though I say h, M ypu'D 
scarcely get for twenty mil^Vpun^” 
“ExceUent!” rejoined JwHhldltiice 
“ Fill a glass for yourself ; such stuff 
as this 15 as good fm the host as foi>tfae 
guest, a thing not always the c|m 
amongst your fraternity, my friend/ 
“Ah I Eccelleiua, we bud betteyjnot 
say too much on that point,” saui 
Matteo^ smacking bis bps. “ Pshaw 1 ’’ 
he continued, with a shrug of his 
shoulders “ there u muiA .‘wutemhde 
that it IS oetter to sell than to 
“A man needn't travd friy tn ftnA 
Aat Out,” rejoined Whaidcakei “By, 
the way, have yen ever beaitl of a 
Count Pfttrocc^l? Pwniic^ bpi i'tyea 
aeac Maples.* < ’ ' i 

“The Cetuh 

mid Mattixti 

meut. “ c^t f Patmcetih'' n.‘ swat 

msiahle mUi fruMMiui 

these/ X«i* ^ 
lovni end respecu^” ^ 
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1 can imwne that,* fejoiAcd 
Wheldrake, slowly, “ But, ah 1 whom 
have we here}* 

"A most Tespectable&rmer of these 
>yparts," replied Matteo. 

“ Ah I good day, Giovanni How 
have the markets been of late?” he 
continued, patnmisingly 

If the new-comer warranted Matteo'a 
encomium his looks belied him, for 
he was about as truculent-lookmg a 
ruffian as is often come across 
“ Markets are dull,” replied Giovanni, 
as he seated hfmself at Wheldrake's 
table j “ but bis Excellency tells me 
they are about to mend Get me some 
wine, my good Matteo * , 

YOU make yourself at home, friend,* 
remarked Wheldrake, staring at his 
uninvited companion 
" Most people do in an inn,” retorted 
the farmer, as he raised his glass to 
his lips 

“ One of the Count’s tenants, signor," 
interposed Matteo, nervously ** A 
most respectable man, I assure you ” 
“AhJ you hold property under 
Count Patroceni ? ” said Wheldrake 
“Yes,” replied Giovanni, laughing, 

" we all do, and as much as we can 
lay out h^ds on," and, as he finished, 
he again filled his glass 

Yes, Eotellenza,” again interposed 
Matteo^ hurriedly, “ the Count is such 
mi excellent landlord his tenantf are* 

alw^s aiuious to hold ” 

“Molh\pd more property,” intei- 
rupted Giovanni, with a boisterous 
, gimaw *‘Cafperi/ his Excellency 
Meps a tight grasp, and takes care 
our share is never so large,” and as he 
finished speidcing he poured himself 
out another bumper. 

“Your share}” exclaimed Whel- 
drake. 

“ He tnean^ sis^r,* smd Matteo, 
making signs td Giovanni to leave ^ 
bottle alone^ “that the Count'i reats 
are a percenmge system «f the hatvMj 

^ “Ves,stgiu)ereiddGkivannU»U 
“ diet’s irhk J mettii These njuikii of 
ymin run very smail^ 6lead Matt^” 
and a^ he s^o^hc curved u:p|us 


tds wme aoross. 




fellow, see if you can find tie another 
like this in the cellar.* 

Matteo hesitated for a moment avd 
evidently resided Giovanni with 
much misgiving; at last, with the 
brief obscrvatic^ " Certa(tnly, signor,” 
be disappeared into the house 
“ That's good stufT,” said Giovanni ; 
“ it’s a better brand than the vintage 
I’ve been dnnkme ” 

" Your landlord owns a large estate 
then ? ” said Wheldrake, inquirm^y. 

“ Yes,” rephed Giovanni, grinning , 
“he levies taxes for many mius 
round," and with a deep sigh of 
regret the unprepossessing farmer 
finished Wheldmk^s flask 
" Levies taxes ? ” 

• “ Yes, my little fellow, we take toll 
of most people in these parts ” 

At this moment Matteo emerged 
hurriedly from the pavilion. 

“ He means the Count has the right 
of octret in these parts, signor,” he 
said, as he put the fresh bottle on 
the table 

“ I suppose there are a good many 
of you ?" asked Wheldrake 
“ Oh, about a score of "as stout 
fellows as ever you saw,” replied 
Giovanni, as he helped himself to 
the wine. 

“And can I see this popular land- 
lord of yours } I presume he lives no 
great distance from herqr - — 

“His Excellency lives here, there, 
and everywhere,” replied Giovanni, 
with a drunken laugh ; “ but he has a 
sweet little place near here, where, 
when at home^he is delighted to re- 
ceive strangers Like many men 
popular by reputation, his popularity 
rather disappears when seen and tnedL 
Ijj^ave known people call him an 
extmtionate robber.” 

* “The fellow's tongue is loosened by 
wise,” thought Wheld^vke ; “miotber 
fownasses and I shall turn him inside 
out, ulce my glove, and find out what 
tbit scodhoKl I have to deal wiUi 
r^ljr All, my ..firiend,” he con- 
fmaeA, taming to Oiovpnni, “nnuour 
tdwvyell^^ Fil|Abua^r,tnylnen(^ 
to hts' j^xodlmicy Count Tatrocenit 
'wlkx^ J^jdetrsctom call an exorbitant 

fold will beimy mi,* 
tt^s^imvd hfnifteok •' f must mlw 
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nuAt^rs Into my Own bntada and siepd 
for aaaistahce ” 

“More wine, my good Matteol* 
cried. Whetdrake, with assumed gaiety. 
“The Coui}|t's health, my mend! 
What was it you said your name was ? 
Of course Giovanni is only a Christian 
name— 

The unprepossessing farmer placed 
his elbows on the table, and, staring 
at Wheldrake with intense gravity, 
rephed, “ Giovanni, though the scum 
about here, and his Excellency in 
particular, addVess me as Giovanni 
the Hog." 

“And the scum are about right," 
interposed Matteo, sharply •“ Ah," 
he sighed, “ he has had quite enough , 
do not encourage him " * 

“ Bah • my friend,” cried Whcl- 
drake, “ go and get me another bottle , 
the respectable farmer and I are going 
to have a bout of it '* 

Matteo disappeared into the pavi- 
lion with a menacing frown at Giovanni 
as he passed his chair 

“ Levies taxes I A score of good 
stalwart follows,’’ muttered Wheldrake 
“What does this mean? The Count 
I know to be a thorough-paced villain 
Why this extraordinary anxiety on the 
part of Matteo to explain away what 
this fellow says ? ” 

“ Come, my friend," cried Giovanni, 

. as he jHislM the bottle across, 
“ another bumper to the ' King of the 
Hoad,' and success to his next ven- 
ture 1 " 

“ Here's to the King of the Road," 
tejdied Wheldrake, •with assumed 
drunkenness , “ may the pockets of 
his next guests be wdl lined ’’ 

“ Mamma mta/ signor. What a sly 
little fellow you are. Why couldn't you 
say so at Once ? " he continued, vinkf 
ing. “You Ure one of us, u»d the fools 
have set me^o watch yoo.** 

“ Ha, VIES, a real good Jbkel* re- 
loined whefdtake, laughlim. “Help 
yourself. Only fo thu^ Ornls Excel- 
lent making so gri^t a mistake 
“You know him welV GDo- 
vanm. With ti|t su^^ematutal gravity 
riiae often a^dtunkeh aian.^ 

“ him? ites; intfifod) Mve 
dmtik with him. played 
>: « Ptayad^^ h^ y K 
haf* Giovaunt, wif^ a peal of 


boisterolslaugbter^ "HaatoDlayrdol 
played with hun, and nSyer wop, ftom 
aim I Ho, Matteo, Matte*^” continued 
thb respectable fo]:m«r, “here’s a aum 
who has played cards with his Excel- 
lency Ha, ba, ha I ” 

“ Ah, signor,” exclaimed Matteo, as 
he hurried in from the paviUon, m 
answer to Giovanni’s call. “You 
must pay no attention to his ravings. 
That drunken fool — a conftrtfira 
gambler His^cellencywas oncegood 
ei)ough to humour him and play bun 
for a quarter's rent He lost, and ever 
since in his cups talks loudly of the 
Count’s unparalleled luck’’ 

“A quartet’s rent,” exclaimed Gio- 
vanni “ Ha^, ha I he won me body 
and soul Did you ever dice with the 
devil, Matteo? My head' swims. 

Your wine is signor, no more, it’s 

poisoned," and as be spoke hiS bead 
dropped on the table, and Giovanni's 
tongue was temporarily at rest 
“ Ob, signor,” said Matteo, reproach- 
fully, “ you should not have indulged 
him in his besetting sin.' What can I 
get for you, sijmors?” tind he turned 
to a couple of rough-looking men of 
the farming class, vriio bad j'ust 
entered • 

“Sin ' " excbimed Wheldrake 
“Nonsense, it raises a nfhn’s spirits 1 
, It makes him forget. Giovanni ifts 
forgstten, so shall I, soob,” and so 
saying he finished his glass drowsi]^ 
“A pretty nest of scoundrels i bhye 
fallen amongst,” be muttered , add 
then, throwing himself back in bis . 
chair, prepared apparently to sleep bff 
the efifects of bis indulgence. ^ 

Matteo glanced at Wl^drakefcWa 
moment, apd theii said in a low tone 
to the new-comers, “What mrd^ da 
you bring ? " 

“That the ErigltshtnaB^is tw be 
vnstebed, abd not aUowei^ to ‘IkaVP 
here if you thbik he suspects' any- 
thme." , - 

“Suspeeia ' If, he does ao^ he « 
the mcist bnoCesk mftqspMbOU^^man 
1 ever met. Hiw I be^ aleepa pew, 
but you must ke^yoUlt eyetmotirh^. 
St dowb at this a^jo^i'og ta^^ and I 
will bring yafryo^wtie? 

' inq^ttfe^OBe 

,di ua'tbe wrtaftk 

tbdrseats. - ' 
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“Tbat Giovaatii, wfaia |roit can 
s«e Is arunfc as usaiMi bAa tabled m 
his cups. But ara thare no more of 
you ? These Englishmen ate difficult 
to handle,” 

" Oh, yes. On receipt of your mes- 
s^e hts Excellency sent up four of us 
Pietro IS behind the trees, and Giu- 
seppe round theaagle of the nouse-^ “ 

^‘Enough. Mind, he is not to leave 
this,” said Maiteo, ^arply. “You 
will lake your orders from me, and 
above all be moderate with the bottle” 
and so s^ng Matteo went into tne 
pavilion in quest of wme 

The moment he had ’eft, Wheldrake 
gave a drowsy yawn, and rolling round 
in his chair turned his back upon the 
new-comers. 

*‘Now that prying landlord’s back 
IB turned 1 had best quietly lake my 
departure. What that villain Patro- 
ceni really is seems evident A gentle- 
man of foshion in England, a mere 
bandit-duef in his own country, an 
outcome probably of Garibaldi’s raid 
and the upset of the Bourbons , this 
at all events is something to go upon 
It will be news for Sir Jasper when he 
learns what manner of man Hammeiv 
ton’s fhend was Brigand, revolu- 
tionist, and evidently, m the opinion 
afe.my lUtoiucated fnend there, an 
adept with the cards Some of Patro- 
cenvB people these two last arnirals, 
DO doubt. However the man espe- 
cially to^ qfr to watch me is past even 
watching the bottle. The others,” and 
, here he stole a glance at the occupants 
of the adjoining table, “seem to nave 
devoted themselves pretty much to the 
same task. That lynx-eyed Matteo is 
out the way. As good to chance it 
now as wjpb.” 

Wheldrake rose softly from hiS seat 
imohaeroed by'tha two i;iew-comers, 
who were absorbed bt their wine ^d 
ccmvenatioti, and was quietly making 
his way towards the enaeance to ffio 
gardensi, when, frmn the sbrubbenes 
adjacent to die. pavihom issued ae 

appateiptly drupheb mub lurched 

bMvily agaiiHt 

**Out of di# wsaw Ttm druadGen 
swum 1” 

*^Wb4 -hot ee* ‘ 


The two men at the table spraim 
instantly to their feeb another appeared 
from round the corner of the ^vilum, 
and all three rushed instantly to the 
spot where Wheldrake was en^ged 
in a scqjbe with their coeSrade. Pour 
against one, the odds were too much } 
and after a desperate struggle Whel- 
drake succumbra to his assailants, 
and was dragged back to the pavilion 
uttenng cnes for help 
“ Santo Diavolo 1 we had better put 
a knife in him,” growled one of the 
brigands « 

“For your life, no 1 Hts Excel- 
lency’s orders aps peremptory ; ho is 
to be made prisoner only ” 

“Ah, here’s Matteo,” rejoined one of 
^the others , “he will tell us what to do “ 
“ Quick, gag him, you fools 1 ’’ cned 
Matteo “ Bnng him m at once, and 
don’t let him draw the whole gardens 
round us ” 

In another instant a cloak was 
thrown about the piisoner’s head, and 
he was carried vt et armts mto the 
pavilion. 


CHAPTER XIV 

I,A VICARIA 

Thb sun was sinking beneath the 
blue waters of the Bay when Giovanni 
awoke from his drunken slumber and 
gazed vacantly around him At first 
be hgd no very clear idea of where he 
fhw or wbet bad taken place, hut bis 
bemazed tnbd gradually recovered it- 
self, tod he remeipwred that he had 
been despatched by bis Eycdlency to 
kemaneyeupotntbeEnghsbmam He 
looked r^o, the Enghsbnun was 
gonm bdd then § foelipg gf uneasiness 
abnostgmosnm^^ tempi cmne across 
hi^ for be wj^ aware how merciless 
was thb he served. Gmwuini 
hq bifr be had a.auper- 

ftvf irf Fatib^ai. With uid 
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if a$ fo the 

Count Tlien the man find seen thore 
than one example of Patracm/s relent- 
less vengeance on those who had &iled 
him no coward, but a shiver 

ran througlT his bulky frame as be 
thought of sendenng an account of his 
eitaud to his chief 
A craving for a cup of wine to steady 
his nerves, and a feverish desire to 
know the extent of his error, at last 
inihiced him to shout in somewhat 
uncertain tones, ' ' Matteo, ho, Matteo ' ” 
Voice and manner were very dif- 
ferent from those of the swaggering 
ruffian of some two os three hours ago. 

“What is your pleasure, signor?" 
asked Matteo, as he issued from the 
pavilion * 

“A cup of wine, Matteo, for Heaven’s 
sake; ahd what has become of that 
accursed Englishman?” 

“ How should I know ? What is he 
to me ? It was your business to see to 
that, and it is you that his Excellency 
will look to for information on that 
point ” 

“The^ine, Matteo, first Ah, fool 
that 1 ami His Excellency never for- 
gives Do you think this was a matter 
of much consequence ? ” 

“ Yes, of very grave consequence to 
you,” rejoined Matteo, sarcastically 
“ But I’ll get you a cup of strong wme 
no more fiashe, remember,” and Matteo 
disappeared into the house. • 

" Art, yes 1 " muttered Giovanni. 
“His Excellency is of a Sadly unfor- 
mvmg temper. Corpo di Bacco I 1 
don’t relish meeting him at all 
Thanks, friend Matteo," he continued, 
as the host rewpeared with a tumbler 
of wine. “What would you recom- 
mend me to do— go back or not?" 

" It is for you to decide,’’ reahei} 
Matteo, with a shrug of his shoulders 
"His Excellency punishes disobedi- 
eneer of oidetd pietty ibarfdy, aftl 
wduldut stand m your shbes, mf 
frmnd, for a irifld oh the other 
aide, remembdjf fimid beaches ^r, 
dnd fihmue it no Mhiy dbnnt 

Qldvndiil, d of fii« 

A dlh 

«*ea 

tdt venghfii|:e!i 


Can?" Ifld the htfg^d fihisbo^ ilfie 
wine-cup. “Sto^ bbtf^ Cheiw la 
one way ft is poSsfold to trtmfc 
tbU Englishiiiai], oh? what became 
of him 

“That matters little to you- Hb baa 
been taken care of ; but don^t Ancter 
yourself that his Excellency Will fail 
hear how you played waten-dog.” 

I didn’t think you would he so hfitd 
upon an old frjpna,” replied Giovdnni 
“You might leave me to tell my*^ own 

stpry" 

“ It’s ill trymg to keep stetets from 
his Excellency Fool, do ym think I 
am going to get myself ihtotiOublef 
Do you suppose a thing can be k^t 
secret which is known to Pietre^ 
Giuseppe, and the others?” 

“ Wha4 were they here 7 " ’ 

“Who do you think secured the 
Englishman whilst you were sensdess^ 
in spite of all my watnmgW? f saw 
you were beginning td bafaole. You 
always do in your cups The English- 
man had learnt too much. It would 
have been dangerous td let hint go ” 

“Hal and they captured him. I’d 
best away to the fore^ at once, and 
make my confession to his Excdlency 
He’ll perhaps " ' 



brains 
sharply ; 

*to cSbers, your mission waS oat a 
failure — he may overlook jpiuv-widl, 
we’ll say carelessness, Eut^temdat- 
ber, Signor Giovanni, this is byrfoo 
means the fhxt instmice of such calfo- 
lessness ; and although, in copsi^^ 
ation of past services, his EKcelVsncy 
has been lement to your shorteombgs, 
rd recomfoend you not to coitnt mdeh ' 
further on it " 

“ It is hard, too, that a' mama 
to take his pleasure in ttpSeWdrid/ 

g rowled the brigand, aa heK'rdse'ffohs 
a chair. ' j. , 

« Tpke yoitt pfeaaurei'ifiaidpli^g 
yourself be so, oldy ^ to 
whta youc <Mde*f scm’^|bfkiiip^;ytwt 

SSsjBssiatf'*' 
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himselil 1 have not. And tt|^ C^vnt 
knows It ; but I would sooner face a 
wild elephant than hts Excellency after 
having bundled one of his commands 
>n that ftishion. It is Mssible I have 
seen Giovanni for the last time | but 
as we have not let the Englishman 
slip through our fingers the Count may 
forgive him. 1 wonder how the 
Englishman likes his new quarters? 

I don’t know what he has bran used 
to, but It must have been very poor 
accommodation if his present satisfies 
him;” and with a cynical chucUie 
Matteo retired into his own domain 
Seated on a truckle-bed in a garret, 
situated in that most miserable part of 
that very miserable suburb of Naples 
called La Vicana, is Wbeldrake, puzzl- 
ing bis brain in vain endeavours to 
account for the restless animosity of 
Count Fatroceni That his kidnappers 
are emissaries of that nobleman, if 
simh he be, admits of no manner of 
doubt What can be his object in 
thus making him a prisoner? Money, 
he presumes. He knows enough 
about the habitudes of Italian brigands 
to know that the capture of people 
with means, and the exaction of a 
heavy ransom from either themselves 
or their fnends, is t^C most lucrative 
part of their^r^e But then, how on 
evth did Fatroceni know of his arrival 
m Naples ? He had not been a^ove < 
a few nours in the town, indeed his 
luggagewtAd not yet amved to his 
knowledge.* He had walked across 
from Pompeii, turned into the Villa 
del Rcale, with a view to a test and 
enjoying we glonous prospect of the 
Bay and its surroundings. Suddenly, 
in the words of Coleridge, ” an exposi- 
tion of sleep ” fell upon him, and he 
asked Matteo for leave to U« down 
m the pavilion ; the sequd we have 
seen. 

As yet hia capfots had madeMip 
sign of their intCntums. He had btoi 
burned thioi^ the pavilion,, tajcen 
rapidly out of tha ^atnens iihder the 

§ m8e of a drunkeb nuan— for svudi tree 
le es^nation gl^ 1^ Ms oMoiIeaiB 
to the Ibw taaknirast^ cfirioisl^‘ 
concerning ^ aSriP-Hoid had iloW 
been detmned. under khd 
some tweaty-teor hours. lOm he had 
been brought some Idice* or ioti^. 


miles hejcomiwted by thuiime it had 
taken the carnage Into wmCh he had 
been bustled the laktant he was out- 
side the Villa del ReaM to traverse die 
distance He did not even know 
where he was ; he Only linew that he 
was under lock and key and closely 
watched. The villainous old hag who 
brought him his meals simply shook 
her head when inteirogatea , but 
Wheldrake could see, whenever the 
door was opened, there were always a 
couple of men on the alert to prevent 
anything like a sudden sortie on his 
part Once or twice he had turned 
over m his mind the feasibility of a 
rush for fteedoifi the next time the 
door was opened , but then he re- 
t.flected that these double sentinels had 
plenty of comrades in all likelihood 
within call, and that, if he temporarily 
escaped from them, he had not the 
&intest idea of where he was 

One thing struck him as singular, and 
went far to prove that his colors were 
acting under the orders of Fatroceni ’ 
all his personal property had been 
respected , watch, money, and rings 
no one had ever attempted ti/interfere 
with, though he had detected more 
than one rapacious glance cast at his 
watch and cnain by those who guarded 
him , also he was treated with marked 
deference and civility. Squalid as 
was the rooui in which ,he was con- 
fined, there was an evident clumsy 
attempt to smarten it up while the 
food and wine supplied were far superior 
to the surroundings. Two or three days 
passed m this wise Every morning he 
was Visited by a man, not one ofhis cap- 
tors, Who, though courteously apologis- 
uig for what he was pleased to term 
Wheldrake’s inevitable detention, yet 
was always solicitous that any reason- 
Mile aeslre of his should be attended 
to, with the exceptioa of restoring him 
h^ kbeitE Faj^r^ books, anting 
he demeiraed, with Ihe exception <n 
wrihn&'Hsuttetial& to Itgfhten his sdUalid 
capHv^ avtt oeefy saptdied: nim ; 
hut velnly did He demano what was 
Ae TesapA^ tmwfiifrauted tm- 

prisoiuriiMt.' simply 

sbrqgg^'^'mt ShOUtdlKe^ Ills taders 
should he njade 
as.eoidMMibw as the dtcaotstances 
e4£aitd^ Wheddnlce dueat- 
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coed {u» ^oWltity would denudid 
Kvere aeccAi^ (torn tbe auUiors of 
this outrage, the supple Itsliat) sinsply 
bowed am relied— 

"SippuOr, 1 tnerely obey my orden. 
Has simior^y fuFtW commaoda fyv 
me to^y ? ” 

** Yes. Why have I been thus kid- 
napped ? When am I to be released ?” 
he demanded hotly one morning. 

" Ah, signor, 1 am but a subo^inate, 
and do not know My instructions 
are only to do the best I can to make 
your temporary^detention as endurable 
as possible. It is with my superiors 
your friends or Government must 
reckon But we are hot much afraid 
of English interference on behalf of ' 
her citirens. Were you French or, 
German it might be a different matter , 
avts Ramoaus sum hardly applies to 
your people ” 

Wneldrake started This man, who 
claimed such knowledge of foreign 
politics, who was he? Of education 
undoubtedly, and yet his dress hardly 
warranted the belief that he belonged 
to anything superior much to those 
yi/oM-fanners who had kidnapped him 
in the Villa del Reale 

But to cross-examination the man 
was impervious, meeting every question 
with an imperturbable 5i, signor, un- 
less it related to something requisite to 
Wheldrake's comfort, when he at once 
assured bim'it should be promptly 
attended to 

A few days elapsed, and, griming 
dreadfully weary of his incarceration, 
Wheldrake was revolving in his mind 
many schemes for e^tape— that he 
was vigilantly guarded and escape by 
no means easy he had ascertained 
without doubt — when his head-raar- 
dian announced to him at dinner, "The 
signor's annoyance is nearly endid ;« 
to-moTTDw he will be removed into the 
Country, and then the remaindeib nf 
his detention will be u mere mjthing i 
t^re wC shall be able to give the 
signor the accommodatien, itn^ fresh 
aiir we regret so much we ate. unable 
to eflbrdtuRfJtere-’', 

whyfm t Ifetainetfe 4s yw 
call it ? WntU want of me ^ 

1 am a ^pnec, wpatently tot no 


to you la a day or twOf If tbe sfignor 
will have patience e little, two aaye 
more and he will tmdertuand aB.*'' ‘ 

If Wheldrake had b^m wea^ ofhis 
life befor&aad with smfeatetnmand 
unmerited crash as had^ come to him it 
might be so, he Was getting itisafierably 
SICK of if under presmit circumstam»a ; 
but there was the wholesome difference 
m his feelinn that instead of that dark 
apathy to mings m general he now 
felt a healthy ' irritability at his en- 
forced inaction. He was really taking 
acOmpulsory tonic, a medicme served 
out to us at times by the Fates with- 
out our 10 the least understmiding if. 


Sloth and sluggishness have iporethan 
' once been dissipated by suchmcentive 
to work as pecuniary difficuldes , and, 
little as we may think it, the breainng 
of the bank that contains most of our 
eggs IS not altogether bad for us at 
times Wheldrake began to busy 
himself about compassing his escape 
To bribh one of his gaolers was 
obviously the easiest way to effect 
this, and so communicate with the 
outer world , but then, unfortilnatidiy, 
Wheldrake had no outer world to 
communicate with. He knew no one 
in Naples His sole chance lay in 
Chisd He had aent for his valet to 
London only a few weeks back, to 
that servant's great delight. He had 
•left him at the mn at Pompeii, with 
instructions to follow with the b^- 
gage, and go to a leadi^ Itotel in 
Naples. Chisel was a slffewd msm, 
and would be likely to raise constd^- 
able inquiry about the dlsappearai^ 
of hismastw But, on the othef hann, 
Wheldrake^ knew pretty wett what the 
Italian police were, and that a case 
brought to them by a servant woidd 
be investigated with a dtiibeiutidn 
that left Bttle bdpe for 'the person 
chiefly interested ^ Plgn^ of time for 
his making a decent ending bdbre the 
police tot^ the feafter intp 
consideration, tb was ' efedaui and 
characteristic cit the hm nhd oats of 
human miture. Two week4 agl^aad 
Whe^drahn ha»4 ft 

mattered tiddtliDg.frhat became 'dThidt . 
Nbw^mi the dpnti^, it wae g mntfer 
dt gerat dhoptd hi* 


freedoriu 

■ ^ 
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JiMrt of but )ms fM»pag 

bot troom 41 'ttrUdf ^ ifM 

confined i«r«a» «» Ittad-gaoter 
4«ti»»d bina^ *» qf dayf 

<‘Tfi^tti6irt««, aieWF, yqu will |eav» 
tbis for ^ £otist)iy. j ^«gi«t that w« 
Shan be amptUed to distutb you at 
daybreab,'’ satd tha apparent chief of 
kis immMiate captors, and who was 
treated with gyeat deference by bis 
subordinates, under the title of Signor 
Sarini ; *' but it is rather a Limg ana 
t^UHis journey. The roads are not 
quite what they should be. Still 1 i(el 
sure you will appreciate the pure air 
and lovely sc^ery of the place you 
ate about to visit.” 

“Viatl” rejoined Wheldralce,* 
fiercely “The place to which 1 am 
to be dragged, in defiance of all law 
and justice. What is it you seek — my 
life^ my money — say? It is hardly 
worth imie to remove me out of this 
room to take either the one or the 


^baps with tW 

Stuartti pvbr wine flbfvbvet-th^ur 

felW ‘ . , 

Wheldtake was iptiseojat daybreak 
the neat ni¥>ndn{r, $»4 infomtdd thathe 
bad a short ha^hopr CWUllow the 
coffee brought to him^^d prepare 
for hU journey. He was soon up and 
ready. Sarmi escorted him downstairs 
with all the deference and ceunesy 
that a groom of the chambers might 
have shown, but Wheldr^ce caught 
sight of divers “ respectaUe fanners ” 
about, two of whom occupied the box 
of the carnage, and 'two moie^ who 
were prepared to accompany it on 
horsebaclo Thrre was no help for it , 
he was off apparently to spend a few 
days with his Excellency, Count 
Patrocenu 


other” •• 

“Dm^t be sobittei, signor. There 
are reasons for your temporary deten> 
non i but, believe mq, your life is in no 
danger” 

“And by what right do you depnve 
me of my liberty ?” asked Wheldrahe, 
an^ly. ^ 

“Abf signor, by that great right 
vhicb IS the cause of most injustice on 
this earth — the nght of the strong tq 
oppress the weak You are ih our 
bauds ws^he people are for the most 
pM in tHe Bauds of their rulers 
Pid dm Bourbmi^ think you, show 
much mercy during their rule over us 7 
Ah, signor, nmther Ide, property, nor 
the honour of our wives and daughters 
wane safe i^fle thiMe tyrants had 
power to gratify their capices.. At 
daylutfak to<upoiTow, EYceueucy.” 

It svaa Aow evidtbt Whetdrake 
that be was id tha fapads of a aome' 
wbM mhted emhaMimcy; that* ^hile 
the sBbofdititdes bould^m noMgbdr 
tank tibim ihat nf urdOtkity bm^tta, 
dieir diiefit wgte tnwa wbo had beea 
Cmmecbed fbd' 

tevoio^onaav tc 

^ ht - 

M the 



CHAPTER XV 

MAVD£’S MISGIVINGS 

“When 1 travel,” said Mrs Fuller- 
ton, “ I do like to see what there is to 
be seen. Did not somebody say, * See 
Naples and die '7 I don't want to. 
1 ivsnt to sea Herculaneum and 
Poiffh^x, and get up no end of 
enthusiasm about those grand old 
Romans ” * 

“ Awfully over-rated race 1 " rejoined 
Glanfield, who was lounging in the 
window of the hotel sitting-room, and 
lauguidly surveying the vagaries of rite 
, Vila del Realq and the oright blue 
waters of the famous Bay iq the back- 
grMnd. 

• The* wore a grand race^ Mr, Gian* 
field/ pMd Mr*. Fi^eitop, wuh much 
j "and I intend to see thdm 
rpr^eir meatna^Bt Berculaneipn 

l* rejjdkHi Mr. Clou, 

rtidca of.Adr 
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then buttedi diefe quite t» 

ortiMicraiy tui saacer m I^ondott 
could nov" 

" Macte I ” tMClahned Mrs. Pullerton. 

I be|r y(Ni!t pardon. Ineatiamail 
who doea not atwaya play on tha 
square, one" might say rarely ” 

“Wdl,* said Sir Jasper, laughing, 
*'we must see these places of course, 
and, from all I can gather, Glandeld 
wilt prove a first-rate acerons." 

A.t this moment Hammerton entered 
the apartment, and, upon being m- 
formea of the subject of discussion, 
said emphaticailly — “ Of course we 
must go to Pompeii — nobody ever 
comes to Maples without doing it I 
will arrange all about the carriages, 
&c, to-morrow" 

“Fancy we had better have an 
escort, Hammerton , there are a good 
many of the light-fingered gentry 
about ; some of the revolutionaries of 
'48 and the following years, who pick 
up a precarious living by entrapping 
the uninrary " 

“ Brigands ' pooh, nonsense , the 
age of brigandage has gone by An 
escort would be a bore and super- 
fluity 

“ Don’t know about a bore," rejoined 
Glanfield, quietly “A compulsory 
residence in the mountains, with a 


good deal of money to pay for one's 
release, would be a greater nuisance ” 

“ My dear Gfanfleld, this is a thing 
of the past, I assure you. Bngaifdage 
IS a thing almost unknown in the 
present day" * 

“ These old— well, what shall I 
say ? — habits or vices die hard 
People are very conservative over 
such little matters, and are wont to 
think the exaction of tribute from the 
passing stranger a laudable custom. 
We do It in London, only m a different 
fashion*^vercharge bun in the bill. 
Same thing, only reiore d^icatelyput 
to him." • 

“But surdy, Mf. Glpitflebl," <w- 
claimed Msndci, “brigfdhds tealty arts 
meitly legendaiT in theee daye," 
“Just me so)!t of legend yen flfld 
etill m lull e<trt of 

cduittty. 

the DuitinefHEiiiiUielk bjgttetmmt I 
If he deal mst im 


“AH nbbisb, paying a lot 
swaggermg beggan to pretax lUimn 
danger. No, xm , we can take imm of 
ourselves. An impudent meiUncent 
about the most obttusiee 'iee 

are likely to run across." 

“Just what these Ihllowe aieH-^ 
impudent mendicants got 
mendicants who’ve swaHned,**/ mud 
Glanfield “ However, they're prObably 
dungs of the past, though it might be 
as well to inquire of the police on the 
sutnect ” 

f Never any use consultmg the 
police in this country on such a sub- 
ject They either don’t know, or are 
in collusion with the enemy Take 
"my word for it, all this sort thiUg 
^ is quite of the past." 

“Very good, then," mterpbsed Sit 
J^per * We’ll make an excursion to 
Pompeii to-morrow Ypu’ll see about 
all the necessary arrangements, Fred 7 ” 
“ All right, uncle " 

Hammerton sec himself to work that 
afternoon to make every mrangement 
for an excursion to Pom]^i He gave 
all the necessary orders about carhagea^ 
and, though scorning consult die 
police, did make some inquiries as to 
the possibility of encountering brigand^ 
but It was very difficult tb get anything 
like a straightforward answ« from dm 
people of the hotel Gmtiemen tooib 
(scorts and gentlemen did not. Them 
was nd reason to suppose there Was Unb 
necessity to do so, 

Signor would ‘ ' 

upon which " 
all ideas of 
carnages 
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carriage iriras seirt ba«^ ta an4 

S'lgiMHr Saniu mfbinne^ faiiSrthat be 
itvould have to acconipbsb remam- 
der of his journey on foot, To h» 
m^ity of vhethw ritay bad &r lo 
he was told some distuioe. He foncied 
he recognised the rOad to Ponipeu,but 
fais captors speedily left the high road 
andittruck into paths known only to 
themselvea ' Some half-dozen rough* 
looking men of the peasant type, out 
all well aimed, and evidently resolved 
to stand no nonsense, suirounded him 
TVbeldrake was an active young nyan, 
in his prune and accustomed to hard 
exercise, but he found .it taxed his 
powers to keep fame lyuh his com* 
paiiKMis, who, he gathered, had strong 
reasons for haste Now and again 
they stopped and anxiously interro* 
gated the goat- herds whom they 
occasionally passed Apparently the 
answexs they received were satisfactory, 
for, as they put a further distance 
between themselves and Naples, they 
sensibly relaxed their speed. The 
country through which they were 
passing now was wild and mountain* 
ous, Iwt welt wooded and evidently 
very sparsely inhabited; and it was 
clear to Wheldrake that he was being 
hurtled farther and (iirther from the 
haunts of men, thoi]|gh with what object 
he was uhable to conjecture His 
rough tourist suit and laced boots were 
not calculated to give the idea* of hil 
beings man of property , while at the 
same time, bad^ it been intended to 
treat him m ordinary brigand fashion, 
It was strange he should have been 
allowed to retain his watch and what 
nwmey he had about him He could 
hardly have been reguded as a man 
abfo to pay a heavy ransou^ unless fais 
captors had simie private ilifonhation 
about Inm wfaitit led dsem to|tmpose 
him like|ythme^a.INietty stift'e9i;in'ate 
as to tbe price of htd ftmidcHn,! 3tilL 
fetdgneta always ,ha«e ^p'^i^gemtea 
IdeaofknjEns^shinaB^ we^% And 
another tbiiS, 

kpo* .ins, the chttiodal 
of forei^nra iinfo 'wSom jlie td 
fce^t ijaveiS^idw*^ 
an Ea^h^^ ^<^1^ 
end % sure fo 
for his redemu^v 

accon^ce *'" 


of thecustimisof btjyimad^sie^hei^ 
its prUoaers to the. mdiidtakai whUn 
entenng into negoti&titms for their 
release. In short, diemioce he turned 
it over in b^ mind the leas-conc^uHt 
Wheldrake was able to come to As m 
the cause d his captivity. At last his 
captors Stopped for the night near a 
spnng of clear water, by tlw side of 
which stood a rough * looking hoveL 
A shnll whistle given by one of their 
party was speedily replied to, and their 
numbers were augmented by two more 
gentlemen of similar appearance to 
themselves. A short* hurried conver* 
sation with the new-comers lended in 
their producing some provisions and 
wine* flasks from the interior of the 
unpromising-lookmg hut , and Whel- 
' drake was then invited to partake of a 
rough but substantial supper, and, that 
despatched, was given to understand 
that he was at liberty to go to sleep 
whenever he pleased As for the bri- 
gands, they threw themselves on the 
ground like men thoroughly habituated 
to sleeping in the open air, not forget- 
ting to leave one of their number as 
sentry Wheldrake, who was thor- 
oughly tired with his joumC y, speedily 
followed their example. Escape would 
have been no easy thing even if he had 
felt disposed to attempt it. He would 
have had not only to defy the vigilance 
of the sentry, but, m a country totally 
unknown to him, wpulj. in all proba- 
bility have been speedily lecaptuied. 
As it was, he slept sounder than he 
had done since first made a prisoner. 
His companions were up at daybreak, 
and, after a, hasty meah once more 
resumed their joumey In answer to 
his inquiries be was tmd Uiat he would 
reach his destination in the course of 
the day It was pmtty much a repeti- 
tivt of yesterday’s joumey, hut towards 
* thet^emoonhu captors wem^evidently 
nearing .theh halnng-plaCe. At last, 
- alter chmbih^a bth c^ed with thick' 
)sh,-^vofiiL jtmy oo a wasw 

^pkttenu tvl^h-wasevidently their head* 
^campment jmi^l, 
im^l^y vtas thqt the hardy 

' r'^fr 4elK^jn<ia » n<»«^ 

-^e right 'w*^ a oouple 
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ride of small fitea 

trhich "bad" probably been u$ed for 
oodcing pui|i09^ In tbe foregronnd^ 
scatteira aboa^^ere soin6 fourteen or 
Meen mesi alneping, smoking, clean- 
mg their arn^'or pmyine cards. On 
the upper part of the plateau at the 
back of the hut might be seen an easy* 
chair and a small table, on which were 
some few boohs and wnting-matenals, 
and It waS noticeable that this portion 
of the plateau seemed carefully avoided 
by the whole band The chair was 
empty, nor was any one visible at the 
open doors of either hut or tents, 
Tnere was a brief conversation between 
Sanni and one or twe<of the denizens 
of the encampment, and then Whel- 
drake was ordered to enter the tent on 
the extreme right of the plateau It 
was evident that some preparations 
had been made for his reception, al- 
though somewhat of the roughest A 
truclde-bed, a rough table and a chair, 
and some scanty washing apparatus on 
an empty packing-case in one comer 
of the marquee, constituted the furni- 
ture , but on the table was a well-worn 
edition of (rt/ Bias, together with a 
couple ofw rench novels and a pack of 
cards Wheldrakc was then informed 
by Sanni that he would not be per- 
mitted to leave the tent without per- 
mission , and, pointing significantly to 
the sentry at the door, added he 
trusted the -signor would make no 
infringement upon that order, dhd so 
avoid all disagreeable consequences 
His Excellency would be at once 
informed of his (Wheldrake’s) arrival, 
and It was vCry probable would be 
anxious to see him before long 
Wheldrake had not long to wait 
He was considerately allowra an hour 
or so to rest, and then Sarim once 
more appeared and requested AVhei- 
diake to follow him. A ^mgular 
tableau was presented fo^fhe eye as 
they emerged from tfe miartuee 
Seated in the chair at the back bf the 
j>lateau was a man whom Wheldrake 
immediately recognised as PatrocenL 
On the otii» side the table was 
Ciovanm, lb the atbtdde of 

tme who hastbade cp his- ndnd tcflk^e 
the consequences of his misdeeds ''noth 
detenqumtibit. " Between him abd 
Fatnicttf i iiAe a man sp«sIdii;g,Vbhihly , 


and wlt!| all that rapid gesMcuIatiob 
common to the Italian wfitii moved } 
while grouped around at^ tespecthd 
distance, but listening intently to 
Matteo’s animated desenptimn ' were 
the remainder of the band, numbminff 
between twenty and thirty. Wheb 
drake spoke Italian indiderenUivbat 
like most people understood it^lnuch 
better than he could speak it Besides, 
Matteo’s animated pantomime showed 
that he was telling the story of Gio* 
vanni’s fiuilty At last he ceased, and 
tl^ brigands craned eagerly fornrard 
to see the next act of the drama. 

Patroceni rose cmietlyfrom his chair, 
and m a ipotnent nis deep>toned voice 
’rang clear and resonant through the 
pure mountain air. 

“ Giovanni,” he said," you know our 
laws , the one you have broken is 
punishable more or less in every 
military brotherhood that ever existed. 
Among men who carry their lives in 
their hands, like ourselves, tlw penalty 
is death The drunkenness of anyone 
of us on service may- result m the 
destruction of the remainder. I have 
spared your life, forfiiited for this 
transgression already once, in con- 
sideration of the good service you did 
that day at Amain This time 1 mean 
to give you a hafe chan^ of it. 1 
ou^t to shoot you where you stamL 
^but instead I'll try the thickness of 
that Aumskull of yours, and may God 
grant it to be thick enough l» ^veyOu 
from the fate you merit T"vBnd as he 
spoke the Count, who was habited In 
rather a dandified bandit attire, dreiwa 
pistol from his btit, and^ taking it by 
the barrel, dealt Giovanni a blow 
the butt that stretched the brigabd 
senseless on the gtass 

A limg-drawn breath went up firiHn 
the looKers-On, 

" Santo Diavolo-I bulbiifEimeUency 
strikes hard,** muttered an4 o| dte^ 
“ He might as w^ have shot Mm '*t 
once f he^t' never-^t^ovef hfun stmh a 
cra^ on the hew^ks ' ' 

*‘Ttcshi' Oliovanm’s s3gul| ir ptetty 
thicks and, though it; may adm for some 
two or three days, bp wfl the weBbifough 
aga^meweeki"mjimb^m>mh^. ' 

habdvrritii^ tb bm gbtvw jhe 
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this I" thoughf Wht4- 
drAktt. " Thie la$t time t Qiet diis oiaa 
I tailed turn a iiar. Tho ven^ul 
dispositioh of Jibe is provenMal, 

and I am utteriy mills poturer" 

^Tak* him atmy, some of you,” 
'said the Coimti «ith a wave of his 
band at the pra^mte 1;landit, “ and if 
necellary bury him. Matteo, you 
have done good service, mid those that 
serve me well know that I am not 
foig^etful Return now to Naples in 
case the information you bring should 
again prove of no use. The excurs^n 
of the English lord has been post- 
poned mice, and, in npite of what you 
near, may be postponed, again Get 
back as t^mckly as you can and be all ' 
eyes and ears ” 

With a low reverence Matteo turned 
away, and, crossing the plateau, 
plunged into the wood, while with 
another wave of his hand Patroceni 
dismissed his band Wheldrake was 
about also to return to his tent when a 
quiet ''Hie siraor will remain" caused 
nini to retain his ground 
‘ **Ah, Sanni,” said the Count, 

suavely, '‘1 see you have persuaded 
this fnend of mine to at last visit 
me Tne last time we met he ex- 
pressed a desire tq do so He had 
nad a bad, ni^ht at cards and was 

f nxious for his revenge Welcome, 
fignor Wheldrake, to my country-seatt 
You must take us a little in the Augh, 
hnt ypasfiall have the best we can give 
you. 


It e 


"I am .your prisoner. Count Patro- 
cenL ami of course at your mercy,” 
rejoined Wheldrake “ I flung haid 
words at yoUr head the last time we 
met, and, frolb what I have just 
witnessed, have little doubt I snail 
now have tp redkott tbf' fhem.” « 

”Ahl’' sa^' the County preAidly, 

“ that ^ow^hotrlitUbydd dfldemtand 
me. insidt % gelllp%!^ j^e 

utterei^ for plan, ha 
brnwatm .You Eusc^rnktys eimthj[fln,’'*-a hmt wiBi 

air, cbie% hech^ Wheldri^ ' IfomedUteiy «om> 

j W ' '^wfasp^if tflimmf'' hpM 


“ I regret 

the Count. djfi^tiPg 

some frienda el yimph As, yes, 
Signor Wh^drake^ ■ijmU wi® it 
quite a fom% party. 1% will quite 
recall Wrottsley tp youit Collection, 
though 1 am aflaid I cwt give you 
quite such a day's shooting as we had 
that day at the what-you*cidl-it— 
Clanger’s, SangePs, or something like 
that," 

“ Hangers," said Wheldrake, shortly. 

Ah, yes ; if 1 could only ask that 
clergyman who got an^y it would be 
quite complete," continued the Count, 
laughing heartily 

“You issue four invitations in a 
somewhat singular fashion," rejoined 
, Wheldrake, curtly 

" True,” replied the Count “ I hate 
refusals 1 always send pressing 
invitations ’’ 

“ I presume my detention is a mere 
question of money?” rejoined Whel- 
orake, haughtily , “ and, if so, Count 
Patroceni, the sooner you acquaint me 
with the conditions of nm reteasu the 
better I shall be pleased ” 

“ Oh, fie ' Signor Wheldrake You 
are scarcely courteous Dcryou take 
me for an innkeeper who sends in his 
bill when his guest calls for it 7 No , 
you will partake of my hospitality for 
a few days 1 have quite a pleasant 
party to meet you when we are all 
assembled Any books \ have are at 
your disposal, although I am sorry to 
say my library here is somewhat 
limited Besides, we will have a little 
baccarat to while away the time. 
Signor Sarini Here is fond of the game, 
and an accomplished plaver at it For 
the present, Signor i^eldrake, I have 
the honour to wish you adieu,” and 
with a quiet bow Patroceni turned and 
«walled away in the direction of the 
hut. * 

think dtenot." aakt Saripip^'^ 
cdnoM Ao better than flfllbw hi$ 
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CHAPTER XVri 

AN aXCURSlOJf TO AMALFI 

Tub 9 uddm indisposition of Maude 
had postponed tne contemplated 
excursion to Pompeu She had bad a 
' slight fevensh attack, and the doctors 
prescribed quiet, but the girl soon 
' rallied, and Mrs Fullerton became 
once more anxious to get on classic 
ground 

“My dear Maude,*’ exclaimed that 
vivacious lady, *il do think now that 
you are well enough to take part in 
our contemplated expedition to ^m- 
peii ” 

“Quite, auntie, and as anxious for 
it as you can be I am quile equal 
to starting to-morrow, if it can be 
arranged ’’ 

“ I must speak to Fred about it," 
rejoined Mrs Fullerton “ He organ- 
ised the affair before, and no doubt 
will do so again 1 wonder whether 
he could manage it for to-morrow ’’ 

Hammerton, upon being appealed 
to, declared there was no difficulty 
about It vi^atever, but suggested they 
should m^e a regular outing of it , 
see Fompeii, &c., and then go on to 
Amalfi, sleep there, and return next 
day. “ It will be a delightful excur- 
sion, if you don’t mind roughing it a 
little ’’ , 

“Oh no," rejoined Mrs Fullerton, 
gaily , “ 1 am quite good for that 
We women can always bear the Joss 
of our little comforts with much 
greater resignation than you men ’’ 

The baronet chuckled. “ 1 shall 
only take Jackson, then ; we shall 
find one servant useful," and, so saying, 
Sir Jasper left the room. 

“Jackson useful ' " ejaculated H«n- 
merton as the door closed. “Why 
the obstinate old fool ha^eased to be 
diat for many years, binmne he’d a 
positive encumbrance, t declaid he 
fakes as much looking after as all the 
rest of you ^ Isn’t it so, Glanfield ? " 

“Yes : high time he wa$ taken out 
of harness tium^ out to gntsa,” 
, responded that gtiiBtte>iaan. 

“Which means, Mf Ghmfleld— 
said Mrs, Fplleftom stetfily. ^ 
“Beg pardon, t fotgot rdy8«|f : that 


it js about tune old Jackson was ptffr 
sioned off. There is no tymapy so 
unsupportable as that of an Old 
servant " 

“Poor old Jackson interposed 
Maude, indignantly. “ 1 tron’t Jiave 
him run down in this way. Wj^, } 
can recollect him as long as t can 
recollect anything He used tdfgivf 
me surreptitious sweatmeats when 1 
was a child. He can’t help growing 
old, and it would hui't him dreadfully 
to suggest that he was not as fit for 
his work as formerly Of course out 
hAe he don’t understand things.” 

“ He understands how to grumbley" 
retorted Hammerton, for an mstant 
forgetting his rfi/e of lover , “ a more 
crossgrained old brute and intolerable 
' nuisance people travelling fof: amuse- 
ment never were burdens with " 

“ Consider!!^ you’ve known him 
fiom a boy, Fred, you might have a 
little more patience with the old man’s 
infirmities,’’ retorted Maude, and with 
a slight toss of her heqd she left ^ 
room. 

“ Who would have thought of Maude * 
taking up the cudgels so hotly on 
behalf of that imbecile?” exclaimed 
Hammerton, with a rather forced lau|^ 
“But 1 must go and see about thq 
carnages for to-m»rrow,” 

“ If Fred is realty makfiig love ta 
Maude, he rather put bis foot m if 
that tsme,” remarked Mrs. Fullerton, 
after Hammerton had left the jpom, 

“ Why you surely don’jt think for 
one moment that he has the sligfattat 
notion of anything of that sort?" m- 
claimed QIanfield. 

“ Yes, I thmk he has a great iifoa 
of something of that sort," rephed the 
widow, miroickuig him “I’ve no 
more doubt that he is makitig love to 
Maude than I have that you me 
making love to me." 

cried Mr. GkmSehjl, 
almost bounding from his ehair, 

“ Oh, don’t be fifightened," said Mrn, 
Fullerton, with a nngu^ lai^ir “ t 
kttow-you mean nothing by and 1 
don’t mind it. You lo# quite pver- 
coma by the difoov^ : fuw for^. a 
glass of wine,” and with sfitothm-naal 
of Jani^ter the widow made htir 
As for Mr, GUm|ie3d, he remained 
foe S0Inem^atea in m 

t ^ 





stopor. It h« had been maHog lore 
it had been mo^t unwittini^y. ADSUrd t 
This must be some of Kts> fi^ertou’s 
badinage. She Wss a coanning 
woman, a mcSt agnieablt Companion. 
He had enjoyed hm* socie^ extramely, 
de»tce her perpetually finding fault 
with his racing slang, hang it all I 
no, he'd never made love to her. 
Then was she right about Hammer- 
ton’s tn^ing love to Maude? Gian- 
field was very fond of Maude, and had 
but a very J^or opinion of Hammer- 
ton It was the instinctive repugnance 
a high-minded honourable man nhs 
for one whose ways are crooked ; and, 
though Glanfield bad never heard 
anything alleged against Fred Ham-*’ 
merton, he felt pretty sure that he was , 
tolerably unscrupulous 

The next morning at an eaily hour 
the whole party were astir and ready 
for their expedition It was resolved 
that Sir Jasper and Hammerton should 
occupy the first carriage, with Jackson 
on me box, while Mrs. Fullerton, 
Maudes and Glandeld followed in the 
second, it had been settled that they 
should travel in light marching order, 
so that the tntpedtmenta^ including a 
comfortable basket of comestibles and 
a hamper of wine, were soon comfort- 
ably packed away.* 

• Oppositfi the hotel door a man was 
adjusting the bridle of his horse 
was on the far side of the road, near 
one oiiilA gates of the Villa del Keale, 
and that bridle had for some time 
apparently ponded him — no getting it 
to his liking anyhow , but as the 
carriages rolled beneath the portico of 
the betel that discontented horseman 
seQtaed to solve the Gordum knot. In 
another moment that bndle was 
adjusted^ and, having swung himself 
into the saddle, the horseman yapidly 
disappeared m the direction <» 
Pon^it. 

“ FoHhrd, for’ard 1 " cried Sir !aq>ei, 
as, accomj^nied Gltbsfiw, be 
m^e his appearance on the (rf 
the howA ^ 

“CcK^ fimdoua, Jasper I** skid hie 
as m omened from the done 
immediate^ anerwaoM Mowiiw 'Wilb 
satisfactkin at the coem^iob'fw her 
neat ttave^hog-dinsa wu nuintpaiicb- 
able, «we?rie not m «ove^ yon 


knowi atfal tibb people here mlly 
do not understaM the fba^huattrs 
shibboletlu'’ 

The fkir vn4ow was delightful. No 
male creature ever failea to some 
extent to yield to her &f;cinations, but 
her mission was to suppress sporting 
jargon, and she was staunch to her 
mission. 

“I think we are really now quite 
ready, Maudie, eh ?" she said, interrO' 
gatmgly, "though, having require 
us to leave our handmaidens behinu 
us, you can never expect us to hipttte 
re^y again till wcT return Never 
mmm we are decked for the sacrifice " 
‘tfltather nic«ily decked, too,” re- 
marked Ctandeld , “you ahd Maude 
both look as fit as hands can make 
you " 

"Fit I Mr Glanfield,” said the 
widow, with an assumption of intense 
gravity 

" Yes, fit as hands can make you,” 
rejoined Glanfield, quite unabashed 
" 1 suppose It IS your milliners who do 
fit you, and that they have hands— 
“Such equivocation as that, Mr' 
Glanfield, will be remembered against 
you,” said Mrs. Fullerton, Csteriuy, as 
she stepped into the carnage. “ I 
regret it, but in justice to my sex 
must retaliate on the first opportunity^ 
But Sir Jasper gave the signal for 
starting, and the carnages rolled 
onwaros After a delicious, though a 
sometvbat hot drive, Pompeii was 
reached at last, and, after a cursory 
examination of its wondrous remains, 
the party snatched a hasty luncheon, 
and then proceeded to push on to 
Amalfi, promismg themselves to com- 
plete tbeir study of Pompeii oU the 
return journey. Soon after leaving 
Pencil a honeman passed them 
o By Jove I ” exetainied Hammerton, 
“I b^ve that je my ftiend of the 
payiltoR ioriilb Reale. Hi, 

Matteol” 

' Bet tto borsetmMV whoever he woe, 
paid pd heed to Hammertou's hail, 
pm trotted* go, and was soon lost 
toi^ of the road. They had 
got Wjlhta time in a well-wooded, but 
were deaedbding o 
at, (he bottom of wmeh 
aome 

minaOy mckm 
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in depth, hnt which it was easy to 
imagine an impassable torrent in 
winter On the fa.! side of this the 
road wound upwards through a thick 
wood — ^forest would perhaps better 
describe the mass of grand old trees 
and picturesque glades that fringed 
the ascent on either side 

Glanheld, who had sore misgivings 
that the days of brigandage were by 
no means over, was just thinking that 
if any of those gentry were about a 
more appropriate place in which to 
cry “ Stand and deliver ' ” he had 
never set eyes on, when he heard the 
word “Stop" — that is to say its Italian 
equivalent — shouted in sonorous tones 
“Off your box, and goto your horses’ 
heads, or 1 fire ' “ cried the speaker, 
sternly 

“ Dnve on, you scoundrel!" 
thundered Sir Jasper 

“ Police ! police!” shouted Jackson 
Glanfield sprang to his feet, and 
looked at the carriage in front The 
driver had tumbled off his box with 
almost suspicious alacnty Sir Jasper 
and Hammerton were standing up in 
the carriage, while on a small hillock 
at the enclof the wood stood a man, 
whose cawine was now apparently 
levelled at Jackson, who was writhing 
!bn the box like a cockchafer with a 
pin through it, at the sight of that 
ominous barrel covering him at about 
twenty pacesf and still continuing to 
vociferate police ' as he woulif have 
done if assaulted in May&ir Across 
the road were drawn some half-dozen 
men, armed with muskets, who evi- 
dently only awaited the behests of 
their leader , while others were visible 
on the edge of the road on either side 
Glanfield glanced back, but four 
sturdy ruffians resting on their guns 
barred retreat m that direction. ^ 

“ Please don’t be fnghtened ’ " he 
exclaimed “ They won’uhurt us, but 
merely hold us prisoners all raAsom^; 
but we are in me hands of brigands, 
caught like rats m a trap Resistance 
IS useless, Sir Jasper,’^ he shouted , 
“the rascals are in far too great force 
for us to make a %ht of it.” 

“The signor iS sensible,*’ replied 
Sanni, for he was the leader of the 
bandits. “You are perfectly safe if 
you make no resistance. Struggle 


against!‘the inevitable, and don't blune 
me if your skins suffer** 

He spoke in Italian, but it was of 
course evident that he understood 
English 

“ Glanfield is nght,” said Hammer- 
ton “There is nothing for it but to 
submit Four unarmed men can’t 
fight twenty with guns in their bands, 
llold your tongue, you old idiot , you 
don’t suppose there’s a gendarme 
within ten miles, do you P " 

“ There’s a gun within ten yards, 
Fred, pointed dead at me. Do 
ask him to put it down These for- 
eigners are so careless with firearms ’’ 
Hammerton, who, with the excei^ 
tion of Mrs. Fullerton, was the only 
one of the party who could speak 
Italian, called out to Sarini that they 
surrendered, and the guns were then 
lowered Sarini ordered them all to 
descend from the carnages The 
brigands removed the baggage with 
a celenty that betokened mu^ habi- 
tude to the unnghteous shifting of 
trunks and properties , and then the 
dnvers of the carnages were sternly 
ordered to continue their way to 
Amalfi, and on no account to return 
before the third day from that time. 

Sarini then intimated to Hammerton 
that the party must pursue«its way on 
foot, that they had not far to go, andf 
that in consideration of the ladiOs 
they would proceed leisur^, while 
old Jackson was given to undftstand 
that any further lifting of his voice 
would Necessitate his being gagged. 

“ Do you think they'll draw our teeth, 
Mr Glanfield, if we don’t fork out 
sufficiently, like that king in the history 
of England did? He was a good deal 
in the bandit line, wasn't he, sir?" 
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CHAPTER XVin 

MOUNTAIN LAW 

TWO da)rs passed, and Wheldrake 
saw nothing of Patroceni Sanni, as 
at La Vicaria, visited him daily to 
inquire after his health and to ascer- 
tain if he required anything He was 
allowed to stroll about the camp with- 
in certain limits, but saw that he was 
jealously guarded Any desire he ex- 
ressed that was within the power a£ 
IS captors was at once gratified In 
answer to his demand •. ^ see the Count, 
Sanm replied that his Excellency was » 
much disappointed at the non-appear- 
ance of some English friends whom 
he had expected, and whose society 
he was sure would make the signor's 
visit most enjoyable, if the signor 
would only have a little patience His 
Excellency was away just now on a 
little matter of business, but would be 
back that evening, and would no doubt 
call on the signor 

“ But what IS the object of keeping 
me in ignorance of the cause of my 
detention ?" 

" Pardon, signor , his Excellency 
explained that you had thrust yourself 
mto bis aflkirs — ^an imprudent libeity 
m take with a man of his stamp His 
Excellency has many irons in tlie fire,* 
apt to^iarn the fingers of people who 
meddle with them Will the signor 
accept one bit of advice? In this 
country, at all events, don’t be too curi- 
ous about how people get their living," 
and with this Sanm made the prisoner 
a low bow and departed. 

Yes, the bandit had no doubt the 
best of the argument He, Whel- 
drake, bad set himself deliberately to 
pump Giovanni with a view to ascer- 
taining what Patroceni was , and, 
thanks to that worthy’s pet infirmity, 
had discovered, as the Count said, top 
much He certainly had the strongest 
of reasons for ascertaining what char- 
acter Patrocfm pon m Iiis own coun- 
tsy But Sanm was nght ; it was 
evidently best not to iaquine too closely 
into a gentleman's promstoti in Italy. 
Then he wondered whit bad become 
of Chisel The valet, he knew, viioold 
be sorely nonplused at the disappear^' 


ance of his master. He wns a shrewd, 
quick-witted man, and in England 
would no doubt have made speedy 
and effectual inquiry as to what had 
become of him , out he laboured here 
under the great disadvanttge of know- 
ing nothing of the ways of the country, 
and being quite unable to speak the 
language Tlien, again, Wheldrake 
reflected that the Italian police were 
not wont to put themselves in a fuss 
about anything, much less about the 
disappearance of a stray Englishman 
No he felt that he had httle to hope 
from police interference in his behalf , 
besides, he hadjieard over and over 
again that in these cases of brigandage 
the police were lust as often as not in 
collusion with the brigands How it 
was all to end he knew not Patro- 
ceni, to all intents and purposes, was 
supreme master of the situation Then 
he was evidently expecting daily to 
capture Sir Jasper and his party He 
could have but one object — the ordm- 
ary one of his profession — the exact- 
ing a heavy ransom , and apparently 
he preferred, m the language of the 
auction-room, “ to put thenuup in the 
lump ” f 

That evening, as Sanni^ad said, 
the Count ma^e his ap^arance in 
Wbeldrake’s tent After a few cour- 
teous inquiries after his health and the 
expression of some regret as to the 
dulne^ of the life whiA Wheldrake 
bad been constrained to lead for the 
past two days, Patroceni continued 
" It is most unfortunate, Mr Whel- 
drake , but business took me from 
home and prevented my fiiliilling 
my duties as a host , also our old 
fnends from Wrottsley have so far 
disappointed me, but 1 think 1 can 
nojg promise they wilt be with me to- 
i morrow. In the meantime, shall we 
while away the evening with a hand 
at*caid^? Vou used to be fond of 
baccarat — and— lucky at it t “ 

“ By Heavens 1 ” said Wheldrake, 
starting to his fee^ ^do you think it is 
safe to taunt the man you have rained? 
You are la the mtdit of your men, and 
hive piency of help within call, but 
jretnember 4 vsdue my life not a rush, 
pother sitch gibe and 111 <Aofce the 
cQward^a breath out of you, let the con- 
sequencea tomyseiif be what ^leymay.** 
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“ Bah 1 " retorted the Count, with a 
contemptuous smite, “ don’t talk like a 
blustering school'boy Patroceni has 
proved bis manhood on many a well- 
fought field and in many a personal 
encounter * Whatever he may be, the 
police can tell you he is no coward; 
besides," he added, touching signifi- 
cantly the hilt of the poimard he wore 
at his belt, *' it is not likely 1 should 
ever require to call for assistance Be 
atient, Signor Wheldrake, we will 
ave a little game at baccarat Once 
more 1 say be«patient , it will interest 
you before we finish it Sarini, 
Sanni ' " he exclaimed, raising his 
voice, and that worthy speedily 
appeared at the tent door 

“Ah, Sarini," said the Count, “yoi^ 
are fond of a little baccarat , the signor 
complains that he finds the evenings 
dull here , we must exert such poor 
talents as we have to lighten them 
for him Sit down, Mr Wheldrake 
Before we commence, how shall we 
play ^ On the square or on the cross 
Once more Wheldrake sprang to his 
feet 

“How^dare you use such words to 
me? Yw well know that I was 
innocent ^f that juggling he at 
Wrottsley ' I decline to play cards 
with you , the supposition that I would 
play unfairly is an insult 1 called you 
coward just^now, sir I was right 
What can be more cowardly than to 
insult one who is completely in your 
power ? ’’ 

“ Pray be seated, signor , listen In 
the civilised world m ^which you live 
there is a prejudice against dexterous 
manipulations of the cards. In the 
free air of the mountains we are above 
such petty considerations we regard 
a man who cheats cleverly mucb as 
you do a fine whist-player It is I 
customary to settle beforehand which 
game you will play Thg sigflor, 
Sarini, has decided to play upon the 
square ’’ 

“And suppose,” exclaimed Whel- 
drake, now interested in spite of him- 
self by the Count’s cool cyniasm, 

“ after this arran^ment any one should 
feel his old habits too strong for him, 
and should resort to un&tr play, what 
then ? ” 

** Ah 1 In the mountune that is 


attended with some danger ; it vonM 
depend somewhat on whether he is 
detected, and a good deal upon the 
temper of the detector As he is pntty 
certain to be detected we may aay it 
turns on the latter point.” 

“And the consequences ?” inquired 
Wheldrake 

“ Would be a mere case whether the 
detector preferred shot or sted.** 

It was a glorious night. At a sign 
from the Count, SanUi threw open the 
door to us fullest extent, and the 
moonlight fiooded the tent Not a 
breath stirred the trees, and, with the 
exception of the distant sounds of 
voices and laughter, from the main 
body of the brigands congregated some 
two hundred yards away at the further 
extremity of the plateau, not a sound 
broke the stillness. Wheldrake had 
noticed some little stir amongst the 
band during the day ; there had been 
much furbishing of arms, oiling of 
locks, filling of water-bottles, &c 
When one is forcibly idle one notices 
all such trivial circumstances , it was 
the preparation for such mimic war as 
these freebooters made. 1 1 had struck 
Wheldrake that the “ respectable 
farmers’’ were prraanngto receive Sir 
Jasper and his pany 

“ Pray be seated, Sarmi I hav^ 
now explained our mountain law to 
'Signor Wheldrake As you know, he 
has elected to play on thf iquare , 
cheating is prohibited , " aand as be 
spoke the Count shuffied the cards 

“ Ah, your Excellency," said Sarpii, 
with a low laugh, “ you are aware that 
no one loves a turn with the catds 
more than 1 do , but, Excellency, do 
not forget that I must be on the march 
two hours before daybreak, and would 
fain snatch two or three hours' sleep 
before leaving We will play, but you 
will not make it late ? ” 

“ Oh no, we will just while away two 
or three hours , as for the stakes, they 
are at Mr Wheldrake’s discretion." 

Wheldrake hesitated ftir a moment ; 
be did not m truth ^uite know what 
stake it would be judicious to name^ 
whether that they had been accustomed 
to play at Wiottsley or something 
lower. 

The Count cut the knot for bnn by 
suggesting diie former, and m a fow 
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minutos the «ud» were cut, axid 
Wheldrake in a state of bewilderment 
found himself playing baccarat with 
two bngands on the heights above 
AmalS — estrange whirligig of chances ' 
The game proceeded with various 
fluctuations at first, but it was not long 
before luck had apparently settled 
down m favour of Sanni, who scored 
deal after deal, and whom it seemed 
hopeless to bet against 
“ Diavolo I " exclaimed the Count, 
“ the cards come to your call, simor 
It would be well for Mr Wheldrake 
and myself that you were at rest ” 

“ It shall be as yi^i will, gentlemen, 
for another hour or so I am a winner 
BO for, but your Excellency knows 
business requires my early departure, 
and winner or loser must permit my 
retiring to rest then ” 

** Certainly, Sarini Neither Mr 
Wheldrake nor myself are such faint- 
hearted pliers that we cannot accept 
defeat When the moon disappears 
behind the big clump of cedars we’ll 
consider that the lights are out and 
the game played." 

Sanni rose and went to the door of 
the tent, gazing out upon the glonous 
moonlight 

“ Ah I " he said* at length, still 
standing with his back to the tent, " I 
nave near two hours to give you yet, 
signors, in which to recover (your' 
losses • 

" Pshaw h Monsieui Wheldrake, we 
will not take quite so long as that," 
hissed Palroceni across the table 
“ Not a word ' Leave the thing to 
me, and I will show you an old trick 
of the game of baccarat ; " and as he 
spoke, quick as lightning the Count 
produced two cards from his sleeve 
and slipped them amongst die notes 
Sarini had left on the tame. 

“ Come, Sarini," continued he aloud, 
" if we have so short a tiM in ^hich 
to recoup ourselves do not nit us waste 
It, Pray keep your admiration of the 
jnoBpect for some other evening." 

There was another round or two of 
the cards, when suddenly Patroceni 
exclaimed . “ Pardon, Signor Sanni, it 
was ondmutood at the commencement 
(rf the game that the play was to 
fair You know our mountain law. 
To dieat or not to cheat is adeclaratioa 


at starting from which we nev^swerve ; 
you have, Signor Sarini ; there are 
false cards amongst your notes. You 
must abide the usum consequence of 
an infraction of the game" 

“ If this be a Jest of your Excel* 
]ency*s, 1 can only say I think such 
fooling ill-timed " 

“Jest!” said the Count, fiercely; 
•• do you call this a jest t " and as he 
spoke he tossed Sarini’s pile of notes 
lightly over and discovered the cards 
he had placed there 

"Those who hide know where to 
find,” remarked Sanni, perfectly un- 
moved. "Your,, Excellency's is a 

C oor jest, and, as I am in no mood for 
ufibonery. I’ll betake myself to rest " 

' “ Ah, you intend to take advantage 
of my discovery to break off play, and 
retire with your winnings Good, 
signor , I will take my revenge m 
another fashion You will delay your 
journey some time, and give me ten 
minutes at daybreak to-morrow." 

Sanni rose leisurely from the table, 
and gathered up the notes m front of 
him 

“We have fought side by side, 
Excellency, too often to diubt each 
other's manhood If yomisre m the 
same way of thinking at daybreak, I 
will continue the game in the way you 
propose I have the honour to wish 
you good-night, gentlemen " 

“ Rather ou revpir. Signor Sanni, 
till sunrise 'Tis ill fencing with such 
a swordsman as yourself by moon- 
light " 

Wheldrake’s ^rst impulse had been 
to spnng to his feet, denounce the 
Count, and take Sanni’s part, but he 
bethought him of the old adage that 
“when knaves quarrel honest men 
coiTC by their own," and remained 
#passive. In another minute the idea 
dawned upon him that this was a new 
coiftedy be was witnessing ; a comedy 
got up for his especial edification, 
though with what motive he was at a 
loss to conjecture The Count was 
unfathbBiable^ bat he felt pretty certain 
that Sanni was merely playing a part 
The Count was a born actor, and 
could stssume nearly any r6Ie he 
chose ; and he had m his time played 
many parts. The rumours about him 
wen perfectly true. Of a good 
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Italian &mUy, he had imbibed re^ 
volutionary pnnciples in his youth, and 
been engaged ever since m every re- 
volutionary movement of his country 
He had been proscribed, imprisoned, 
condemnetfto death ; his whole exist- 
ence had been one of disguise and 
intrigue He had gambled for politi- 
cal power all his and staked that 
life again and again fearlessly on the 
result For if Patroceni desired a re- 
public it was one m which he would be 
the ruling spirit The old burlesque 
line rather describes his republican 
opinions — 

" Let's all be equak I'll be king “ 

Be that as it may, his sagacity and ' 
daring made him recognised as quit^ 
one of the leading revolutionary chiefs 

Sanni was also a man of good 
family, and of similar ideas He had 
been Patroceni’s right hand for years, 
standing in the same relation to him 
that Ney did to Napoleon But he 
had neither the brains of the Count 
nor those wonderful powers of person- 
ation that made Patioceni so dangei 
ous a conspirator He had played his 
part so ilito-night that Wheldrake had 
speedily \elcctcd the mockery of the 
quarrel, .-ml recognised that it was 
but a colhedy rehearsed for his special 
bqficfit 

“ Good nighi, Mr Wheldrake,” said 
Pa^roceni, vaing “We are unfortu- 
nate in OUT baccarat SonTething 
always arises to mar the h irmony of 
the evening Once more, good night I ” 


CHAPTER XIX* 

'an AL VRESCO HOtEL’ 

The more Wheldrake thought over 
the scene of the preceding night the 
more convinced ke was that the whole 
thing had been a pure comedy got up 
m his behoof From his tent the next 
morning be could see Patroceni loung- 
ing, smoking, dnd reading or witting. 


Whatever had been the events of the 
morning he, at all events, was none 
the worse for them. And that 
threatened duel between him and 
Sarini ? Wheldrake came to the con- 
clusion It had never taken place, nor 
ever been intended to take place The 
more he thought over it the more con- 
vinced he was that this was a mere 
rehearsal of the affair at Wrottsley , 
only upon this occasion he had 
been admitted behind the scenes, 
and allowed to see the machinery 
ahat had worked his rum But what 
object could Patroceni have, after 
blasting his life in England, in reveal- 
ing to him the way in which it had 
been brought about ? and, once more, 
what object could Patroceni have had 
in such a diabolical plot against one 
who had never injured him ^ From 
what Sanni had said, no doubt he 
would have Sir Jasper and his 
party in his keeping before many 
hours were over This could scarcely 
mean but one thing — ransom , and it 
struck him that he could not do better 
than at once proceed to discuss that 
point with the Count Having come 
to which conclusion hit despatched a 
message at once to Patroceni to say 
that if he had leisure he should be 
glad to have a little conviA'sation with 
him * 

> The Count speedily made bis 
appearance, and suavely den.'ypded if 
there was anything he cpuld do for 
Mr Wheldrake's comfort " Any- 
thing you like but baccarat, signor 
That seems destined to end uncom- 
fortably whenever you and 1 engage 
in It,” said Patroceni, laughing 

“ Pray be seated, Count,” rejoined 
Wheldrake “It is useless to resort 
to further subterfuge I am your 
pnsoner Let me toow at once in 
what light I am to regard myself. Am 
I a pnsoner held up to ” 

'* Stop I " interposed Patroceni 
“Pray don't speak so coarsely of 
things Regard yourself, pray, as a 
uest m the worst and most expensive 
otd in Europe.” 

“ I don’t understand you,*’ lej'omed 
Wheldrake 

“ I should have given you credit for 
being quicker. Having been obliged 
to trap you 1 shall have to charge for 
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tiie trouble. Havsadga.TCtte,”andas 
he spoke the Count tendered the hand- 
some stiver case he habitually earned. 

“ I understand now — ^you demand a 
ransom?” rejoined Wheldrake 

“Precisely so,” replied Patroceni, 
with a low bow. “My followers ex- 
pect their little perquisites , grasping, 
perhaps, as country-house servants 
usually are, but not opening their 
mouths much wider than those ofyour 
own country " 

“ And if I refuse, my life, I presume, 
IS the penalty “ , 

“No, not necessarily,” rejoined the 
Count, quietly, as h«^ emitted a breath 
of pale blue smoke from beneath his 
dark moustache “ We generally be- 
gin With a finger or a toe ” 

“ You mean mutilation ?“ 

“ You are dreadfully coarse in your 
remarks, Mr Wheldrake A mere 
reminder to their fi lends that the 
matter is urgent ” 

“ And if I refuse ’ ” 

“Bah, mon amt, people never do 
refuse “ 

“ You have got a guest you never 
reckoned on,” rejoined Wheldrake, 
sharply “If 1 wanted to discover 
your whereabouts it was for another 
purpose. Life I No ; I don’t value 
mine much ■ You know as well as 1 
(fli that the world is dead to me. 
You’ve caught a bird scarce wortli,the 
trapping, Count” 

“The* old, old story, but men 
change their note with the first — ahem 
— shall It be an ear or a linger? For 
old days I would wish to meet your 
views ” 

“Death has no terrors for me,” 
rejoined Wheldrake, haughtily “ You 
are bargaining with a man for hiS life 
who would as heve you took it.” 

“Try another cigarette,” rejoined 
Patroceni, quietly. “ Contempt for 
death 16 very well in the abstract, 
or when one’s blood is im Coolly 
considered, there is considerable re- 
pugnance to parting with life. 1 speak 
from experience ” 

'lit may bo," said Wheldrake, 
musingly “ 1 am curious to see what 
value you put upon mure; Don’t 
appraise it too highly, 1 vmrn you. 
1 m sunshine has gone out of it, and 
—I mri fond of my relattons," 


“And, therefore, anxious to see 
them again," rejoined the Count, 
drily. 

“ On the contraiy, more solicitous 
they should benefit by my death ” 
“You must excuse my saying your 
conversation is more witty than vera- 
cious Our widows, our mistresses, 
or our mothers, are the sole women, as 
a rule, we care to provide for Mr 
Wheldrake, to the best of my belief, 
is blessed with none of those ties ” 
“You think I am afraid to die," re- 
torted Wheldrake, angr^Jy 
“ I think nothing of the kind,” re- 
plied Patroceni, as he lit a fresh 
c cigarette, “for the best of all possible 
reasons — I have never as yet thought 
about It That you are in my hands 
IS the result of your own curiosity 
I’ve no wish to meddle with you, and 
have as yet not quite made up my 
mind as to what I’ll do with you " 

At this moment one of the bandits 
entered and whispered a few words 
into Patroceni’s ear, whose face im- 
mediately lit up as a low laugh escaped 
him 

“ Tell me the real story of that night 
at Wroltsley and 1 will williJ*gIy pay 
you five thousand pounds fof^my free- 
dom ” 0 

“ You are too late,” returned the 
Count, blandly “ I must ask you lo 
excuse me as I am expecting some 
fnends.of yours every lAinute For 
the piesent, adieu ” 

As Patroceni strolled across to his 
hut he muttered, “You were wrong, 
Hammerton Yes, very wrong , three 
thousand pounds, and you said no 
Here’s the other side already offering 
five But, as matters stand, another 
quarter of an hour at the outside and I 
shal^ have fish m my net worth six 
^mes that Thirty thousand,” said the 
Count to himself as he rubbed his 
hands softly, “is a nice little windfall ” 
At this moment Pietro emerged 
from the wood, and, rapidly traversing 
the plateau, approached Patroceni 
“The travellers, Eccellenza. The 
English milord and party. We have 
them— they will be here directly," he 
said in a hoarse, homed whisper 
The Count responded a quiet 
authoritative nod of dismissal 
“ Poor Sir Jasper 1 ” be inunnured, 
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as he threw himself into an arm-chanr 
at the top of the plateau, and lit a fresh 
cigarette, “it seems a rather sorry 
return for his hospitality ; but he is a 
philosopher, or a man of the world, 
which IS Setter, and knows other 
countries have other customs How- 
ever, I don’t want to meet my guests 
just yet, so shall go for a stroll at the 
back of the camp ’’ 

Patroceni bad barely disappeared 
when Sir Jasper and his party appeared 
upon the plateau under the escort of 
Sanni and hiSimyrtnidons 

“You will pay for this, you scoun- 
drels,” said Sir Jasper, as he seated 
himself Upon a fallen tree , “ you are i 
interfering with Englishmen remember, 
and the arm of England is long " * 

“We will take our chance of that 
It IS possible to be out of reach of the 
longest arm remember,” rejoined Sanni, 
with a contemptuous smile. “ Signors, 
pray be seated — you are at your jour- 
ney’s end,” he continued, speaking in 
broken English 

“And these are bngands, Mr Glan- 
fiela? Dear me, how exceedingly ro- 
mantic 1 What will they do with us ? ’* 

“ Empiv our pockets to begin with, 

I supposm^nd draw our bankers’ ac- 
countuw afterwards Glad you find 
It cp^ntic Always thought a game at 
wmch I’d no chance to win prosaic in 
the extreme myself.” 

‘ I don’t Understand you," said the 
widow 

“WeU there's not much romance in 
attending a — a — a garden-party of this 
sort , It’s expensive an(^ uncomfortable 
The sole interest 1 feel in the whole 
thing IS as to what the bill will come 
to” 

“Now, Fred, what are we to do? 
You know the country These scafnps 
want money, of course. !f this is theiri 
chief,” and Sir Jasper indicated Saniu, 
“tell him to let us know th; worft at 
once Ask him vidiat will satisfy him ” 
“There's no great cause of alarm, 
uncle. Bled in the pocket we must 
expect to be. A couple of days’ incon- 
venient bivouacking is all that is likely 
to happen to US. Vou will have to 
rough It wi4) a vengeance, Maude, I 
fear ’’ 

“ Oh, never mind me j I shall 
manage well enough ; but, fiithet, I 


have heard these men are at tunes 
hard to deal with. They fee their 
ransoms high, and are cruel if their 
terms are not speedily complied with." 

“Don’t fret, my dear," replied Sir 
Jasper “ Fred, let’s see the leader of 
these men at once ’’ 

“ That’s it. Sir Jasper ; that’s it,” 
cried Glanfield “ Now you,” he con- 
tinued, motioning to Sanni, “where are 
the stewards of this meeting? Put 
that into their jargon, Hammerton — 
the fools never understand English " 

• “And Italian wasn’t taught when 
you went to school, except in the 
obsolete form of Latin,” interposed 
Mrs Fullerton. 

“Well, I can’t say I ever fancied 
myself much at Latin," replied 
Glanfield 

“ Oh dear, what a provoking man 
he IS ' ’’ said Mrs Fullerton to herself; 
“to fancy some one else is what is 
required of him ” 

Hammerton now moved across to 
Sanni, and, saying that he presumed 
he was the chief of the band m whose 
hands they were, was about to propose 
discussing their ransom with him 
when he was stopped by a rapid dis- 
claimer on Sarinrs part 

“ No, signor ' f am not the chief of 
these men — I am only seAind in com- 
mand , but ah ’ here comes his ExceP 
• lency to speak for himself;” and as 
he spoke he waved his hantLin the 
direction of his but, from Hiehmd 
which the Count was now seen ap- 
proaching 

“ Count Patroceni ' ’’ burst from all 
lips, as the parly sprang simultaneously 
to their feet, while Jackson was beard 
to murmur, weg, that there was 
no knowing where to have these 
foreigners 

“ A surprise, ^ntlemen, doubtless," 
exclaimed the Count, with a low bow ; 
“ but fate— and business— draw people 
together all over the world. DepiW 
upon it, ladies, you shall be made as 
comfortable as circumstances will ad- 
mit of during your stay<.with me ” 

“ If this IS a jest, Count, the sboner 
It is pat an end to the better,.” said 
Hammerton, sternly. 

“ It is very odd,” rephed the Count, 
as if addtessmg an imamHaryt audi- 
ence, “people always think I km jeat- 
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mg. If ever a man led a life of senoua 
purpose I have done so My dear 
iriendi I keep an al fresco hotel," he 
continued, addressing Hammerton, 
“and induce all travellers whom I can 
to visit my establishment The air is 
bracing, and you will find both the 
wine and cookery fair My guests 
always benefit much by their residence 
here. Upon one point only do we 
ever differ After the manner of my 
class, 1 require all bills settled before 
leaving , and, as in other hostelries 
there is sometimes a mauvais quart 
dfheure over that little affair” 

“ Does the man 'eally mean he is 
chief of the bandits r‘ said Mrs 
Fullerton 

“Yes , that’s about his social posi- 
fion," replied Glanfield. “Now, Count," 
he continued, turning sharply to Patro- 
ceni, “ the sooner we proceed to busi- 
ness the better We know that we 
are in the rat-trap How much for 
opening the door?" 

“ Oh, It’s a pleasure to meet a real 
man of business,” rejoined Patroceni 
“What a lesson for you, mon cher^ 
he added significantly in an aside to 
H ammerton “ Thi rty thousand pounds 
will settle the bill for the whole party “ 

“ Thirty thousand pounds i " ejacu- 
lated GlanfKid “ You must be mad, 
Count ” 

“ Impossible t " almost screamed 
Mrs Fuyerton “That means* the 
pledging of our diamonds and sack- 
cloth for yedrs *’ 

“ Impossible ' " exclaimed Sir Jasper , 
“you cannot seriously mean to place 
such a price upon our liberty ’ " 

“ Thirty thousand pounds < ” said 
Hammerton "What does this mean ?" 

In two or three stndes Patroceni 
was by his side. 

“ It means, sir," he hissed mto 
Hammerton’s ear, “that you refused 
me my percentage on the portion of 
the bride I helped you to I It meuis 
that I intend to have it all now. It 
means that |t consider the lady &ir 
enough to be talmd for-her own sweet 
Belt” 

I say 1 this won’t do, you know ” 
exclaim^ Glanfield. “ we haven’t 
won the Derby or anything of that 
sort. Thirty mousadia pounds is p 
very large amount of money." 


“ Which you will speedily make up 
amongst you," repliea the Count “I 
will leave you to talk it over amongst 
yourselves , I hate intruding i^n 
these little family arrangements. The 
ladies will find that hut all ready for 
their accommodation whenever they 
may wish to retire to it. For the 
present I will bid you adieu " 

And with these words Patroceni 
retired towards the further tent. 

“ He surely cannot mean that he 
fixes our ransom at thirty thousand 
pounds?” said Sir Jasper, uneasily, 
after a considerable pause 

“ Never saw a man who looked more 
determined to h&ve his money Me 
had that particularly suave, courteous 
<jnanner that always characterises the 
ruthless creditor When they storm 
and bluster there’s hope , but when 
they’re so horribly silky they not only 
mean having their money, but having 
It pretty soon ’’ 

“You surely don’t think, Mr Glan- 
field, that Count Patroceni means to 
keep us here till we have raised such 
a monstrous sum as thirty thousand 
pounds ? Surely, it is all braggadocio, 
and one or two thousand is t1i|e outside 
be would actually price ouiViibeTty at 
Upon my word, Fred, youii^ad better 
be a little more careful in futuic' ''bout 
the acquaintances you pick up abroad ” 
t And Mrs Fullerton favoured her 
nephew with a glance i.bich spoke 
volumes 

For the first time the p^rty had 
awoke to the consciousness of the 
situation being serious They were 
beginning to recognise now that their 
freedom was not a matter a few 
hundreds, with all the romance of 
having been for a few days in the 
hands of real bandits, but a matter 
trf ftlany thousands and detention till 
^such time as so large a loan could be 
obtained ; and, however good the 
security, thirty thousand pounds is a 
sum not to be raised at short notice 
without reference to the children of 
Israel. 

“ I’m afiraid, aunt, I’ve made a great 
mistake” teid Hammerton, humbly 
^ By Jovft I should rather think you 
had. Your ^ndPatrocent’s about (be 
biggest wekber I’ve foiegatiiered with 
ibf many a day," exclaimed Glanfield, 
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IS 


•‘Wjjui-r. Mr. Glanfieldl"' cned 
Mrs Fullertoo. 

“ Beg pardon , no reflection on the 
Ancient Bntims, though, no doubt, 
like most clotheless people, they 
collared everything that came in 
their way I mean a class of men 
well known on the racecourse, who 
may be described as living by the 
snatch-and-skip business , pocket- 
picking would perhaps more accur- 
ately describe it to you " 

“ And you think the Count’s in that 
line?” inquired Sir Jasper 

“Yes," repliCd Glanfield, drily, “and 
pretty well top of the class ” 


CHAPTER XX 
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At ler«gth it had fairly dawned upon 
the whoA party that falling into the 
hands cwAaUan brigands had a really 
sen^(fi3^ide to it , that, though their 
f)^»dom might be only a matter of 
money, yet that it might be priced so 
highly as t^make them poor for many 
a long if not for life "Thirty 

thousaim pounds I They could raise 
It amongst them m time no doubt, but 
it would necessitate a long stay at 
Patroceni’s al fresco hotel , and they 
all began to recall stories of the 
brutal treatment which these scoundrels 
sometimes inflicted on their captives 
Stories of mutilation, aye, of cold- 
blooded murder, occurred to titem . 
and from treating their situation rather 
with jocularity they turned round,and 
began to take a most gloomy view bf 
their position 

“what are we to do?” exclaimed 


Sir Jasper, 

“What will becQtne of qs? What 
will happen, Fr«fl, « we do not pay all 
this money ? ” a^ed Maude, in quaver- 
ing tones. 

“ We shall probably he detained till 
we have paid something,” replied 


Hammerton, “We must come to 
some sort of arrangement with this 
iellow Patrocem ” 

“ The fellow, bear in mind, was your 
intimate frieni^ and introduce by you 
to a London club, and to some slight 
extent to English society,” said Glan- 
fleld, sharply 

“ I should suggest Captain Hammer- 
ton exerts his influence, which is, of 
course, all powerful with this — this 
foreign nobleman,” said Mrs Fullerton, 
querulously 

“ Don’t be unkind, aunt Fred was 
Meceived, like the rest of us,” interposed 
Maude, tearfully 

“Tell you what it is, Sir Jasper," 

* remarked Glanfield, dogmatically 
“there's only one thing to do, it 
appears to me, that is, to leave 
Hammerton and myself to make the 
best terms we can with his rascally 
friend Here, you sir, where are you 
going to lodge us ? “ 

Pietro, who chanced to be the brig- 
and addressed, replied, “ I will send 
the Signor Sanm ’’ 

“Wnat the deuce does he say?" 
asked Glanfleld 

“ That he will send the Signor 
Sanm to us He evidently does not 
understand your question ” 

Another moment an<l Sanm ap- 
peared, and with a polite bow re- 
quested to know what he could do for 

* the ladies, and, upon Mrs PuUerton 
acquainting him with their*dvires, at 
once motioned them towards the hut 

“Yes, that will do," exclaimed Glan- 
field “ Now, Sir Jasper, if you will 
take care of Mrs Fullerton and 
Maude, Hammerton and I will try and 
negotiate with the head-bandit," 

“ Ah, father ' " cried Maude, pas- 
sionately, “ and It was upon the testi- 
mony of this bandit that you condemned 
Cyril" 

“ No,” said Sir Jasper, as he sadly 
shook his head. “There waa the 
evidence of my own eyes to boot 
Come, do the best you can for us, 
Glanfleld,” and then the baronet 
turned and Somewhat ruefully led the 
way towards the hut. * 

" Nowy Hammerton, the spoqer diis 
is settled the better Signor Satmt, 
{serhaps you wouldn’t mind lettiqg the 
Count know we wish to speak to him " 
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signor,” replied Sarini, and 
rapidly disappeared into the further 
tent. 

“ Now, Hammertoo, I don't want to 
be unpleasant," said Glandeld, "but 
Sir Jasper has placed this business in 
my hands, and l*m going to play my 
hand alone I shall be glad to have 
your help, of course, but we run in 
different interests You, as usual, for 
yourself, I for Sir Jasper and the rest 
of us " 

“You do me injustice," rejoined 
Hammerton, hotly “You cannot 
understand — you cannot know" ' 
“No, I rather wi'S I did," replied 
Glanfield, drily “ I should like dearly 
to get at the rights of that night at 
Wrottsley, and find out by what 
juggling Cyril Wheldrake was made 
to appear a card-sharper I have an 
idea that you could explain the Count’s 
little game if you chose Ah ' here he 
comes " 

Patrocsni lounged up to them in his 
usual courteous manner, for all the 
world like a country gentleman about 
to propose the diversion of the day to 
his guests 

“ You did me the honour to send 
for me, gentlemen Nothing serious 
to find fault with in j^our accommoda- 
tion, I trust , if it IS rude, remember 
18 , these mountain solitudes we are 
some distance from the railway and 
civilisation ” 

Glan&eld looked at him for a minute, 
not a little perplexed at the persistent 
manner in which Patroceni regarded 
them as guests and ignored the fact 
that they were his prisoners 
“ Now, Count," he said at last, “ let's 
proceed to business. It’s waste of 
tune haggling about the price when 
you really mean dealing, but thirty 
thousand pounds is rather too stiff " 

“ It IS merely the mamage portion 
of Captain Hammerton’s elected bnde , 
and can any one suppose he would 
wish to many Nfiss £versley for any* 
thing but herself?" 

“Scoundrel! Itarl” exclaimed Ham- 
merton 

“Dangerous words in our relative 
positions, but no matter. He wanted 
to manv his cousin, Eversley, or 
rather her fortune,*' rejoined Patro- 
ceni, quietly. “ 1 <wxtji/a^gt that little 


business at Wrottsley, which 
his rival- Wh^l'**;'** __ , 

me blood rushed to Hammerton’s 
temples ; he bit his lips, and, taking a 
couple of steps towards Patroceni, 
seemed about to rush upqp him, but, 
quick as thought, Sarini and one or 
two more brigands intervened, and 
Hammerton, mastermg his passion, 
remained motionless 
“ I demand my percentage on that 
fortune,” continued the Count, with a 
shrug of his shoulders “ Ah I he has 
no judgment He is mad enough to 
refuse me — Mel Piefito I Another 
shuffle of the cards, and now I take 
the whole pool ’’ <- 

* “ Liar ' ’’ thundered Hammerton, 

furiously 

“ Stop, sir said Patroceni, fiercely, 
“ don’t go too far, I warn you I have 
sent in tonq^ues as well as fingers to 
testify to the urgency of prompt pay- 
ment of a ransom eie now As I 
said before, I shall take the whole 
pool “ 

“ Please hold your tongue, Ham- 
merton , I should in your case pretty 
closely, if 1 set any value on it When 
a man is master of the situation what 
is the good of saying be l^ame so 
unfairly ? " 4^ 

“ You are a man of business, «<'ti\or,’’ 
rejoined Patroceni, politely “ 
quite a pleasure to deal with you " 

' “It IS no use, Count,4^llmg the 
goose With the golden eggs, \ rejoined 
Glanfield, significantly ^ 

“ I he sum named is absuro," inter- 
posed Hammerton, with blustering 
vehemence “ I'd never submit to such 
infamous extortion " 

“ Oh, hang it 1 I say,” exclaimed 
Glanfield, “ you have bolted clean out 
of the course The extortion don’t 
conc^ you much — you are not going 
lb find the money ” 

“ 1^0, Captam,” reioined Patroceni, 
contemptuously, “ I should have 
hardly deemed you worth the trap- 
png 

“Thirty thousand pounds, Count,” 
comimieo Glanfield, “ is an enormous 
mnsom.” 

“ There is risk in meddling with you 
Enghsh," rejoined Patroceni. “ I al- 
wa^ qalcu^te whether the game is 
worth the candle* Thanke to htm’'-7 
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and here he pointed scornfully at 
Hammerton — " 1 Imonr it is, and that 
IS the price I put upon you ” 

“And if we say no, what then?” 
inquired Glanfield. 

“It wilUbe uncomfortable for you 
all,” replied Patroceni , “ very uncom- 
fortable for some of you My wolves 
don’t like waitmg for their share of the 
plunder.” 

“ And supposing we consent ? ” said 
Mr Glanfield, quietly 
“ 1 1 IS very simple,” replied the Count. 
“One of you will go back to Naples 
to get the mohey — settle whom among 
yourselves , dh his return with it you 
will be free , but iPmy spies or scouts^ 
give notice of treachery there will be a 
short shrift for the rest of you ” • 

" 1 understand," replied Glanfield 
“You will let us talk this over amongst 
ourselves ? " 

“ Certainly, signor,” replied the 
Count “Tell Sarmi there to let me 
know when you have come to a 
decision " 

And with these words Patroceni 
strolled leisurely off m the direction of 
his own tent 

“Now the question lies in a nut- 
shell," s^d Glanfield “We’ve got to 
find tjJty thousand pounds , that 
ingi^isfsir Jasper has mainly, for I 
l^’t do a great deal towards it, and 
you, I presume, less” , 

“ No, ^ion't think ihe Count would 
fancy i o U’s," sneered ifammer- 
ton r 

“WeH, theVre not popular, as a 
rule,” rejoined Glanfield 

“Sir, do you mean’to insinuate ?" 
“Of course not I only mention 
facts There’s a prejudice generally 
about that sort of security” 

“My bills, Mr Glanfield, are, I 
have no doubt, as freely accepted as 
your own ” ’ 

“ I dare say ; but what is the qse of 
arguing about an obsolete Coinage not 
in circulation here ? Sir Jasper pays , 
now, who’s to go? How are we to 
settle that?” 

“Leave it to Patroceni," rejoined 
Hammerton, cwrtly. 

“ Good Here, signor, let the Count 
know we wish to speak with him.” 

“Si, signor," relied Sttrini, who, 
in consequence of his knowledge of 


English, had been told off as personal 
attendant on the pnsoneis 
“We shall not be allowed much time 
to negotiate matters,” remarked Ham- 
merton, musingly 

Patroceni now issued from the far 
tent in accordance with Sanni’s sum- 
mons , and, walking across towards 
them, seated himself on a ^len tree^ 
and smoked on in silence 

“We must do the best we can to 
accede to your terms, Count," said 
Glanfield, after a short pause ; “ but 
It IS, of course, necessary that one of 
' us should return to Naples to niake 
arrangements " 

“ Quite so," replied the Count “To 
Sir Jasper, as the moneyed man m the 
firm, I shall still offer hospitality” 

“ I presume so , you shall also settle 
which of us goes to Naples " 

“It IS settled,” replied Patroceni, 
laconically 

“ Settled already ' ” interposed Ham- 
merton, sharply “ I thought we were 
to make our own arrangements ? " 

“Well, not quite,” rejoined Patroceni 
“Ah, stop' Another idea— chance, 
chance shall decide” 

“ This IS no tune for jesting, Count,” 
said Hammerton, savagely. 

“ No, especially as far as you am 
concerned 1 think you had better 
draw lots " ♦ 

“Yes, that’s as good a way of de- 
ciding it as any,” said Glanfield 
“ Hah ’ and now I think it," — as 

if the idea had just struck him, — “the 
game will be much more interesting 
with three players Don't disturb 
yourselves, gentlemen 1 have here 
an old play-companion of yours, Who 
will enioy another game with both. 
You shall all draw straws The man 
with the longest straw is out, the others 
to draw again He with the longest 
straw is again out The third goes, 
and carries all yoUr lives in his hand. 
Excuse me one moment, 1 wilt fetch 
this countryman of yours, now so for- 
tunately staying with mb ” 

“ Who can this stranger be whom 
he has picked up ? ” said Hamtnbtton, 
impatiently. “You and 1 tossing up 
who 15 to go IS all as it should be, but 
what the deuce has a $tranger got to 
do with our affairs ?” 

“Our aflairsl" rejoined Glanfi^d, 
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with a contemptuous glance at his 
companion “I should call it Sir 
Jasper's affair However, U strikes me 
we are pretty much in the hands of 
Count Patroceni to dispose of us as he 
will 1 have no doubt he means what 
he says , but remember one thing — if 
you try any of your juggling this time 
you will probably cost us all our lives ” 
At this moment Patroceni re- 
appeared from the tent, followed by 
Wheldrake 

“ Good Heavens 1 C>ti1 " 

“ Wheldrake, by all that’s damn- 
able * ” cned HammertoiL t 

“ Ah I gentlemen,” said Patroceni, 
“there was some little diderence 
amongst you, I think, the last time 
you met , but if 1 recollect right Mr 
Wheldrake bad a presentiment that 
you would meet again and play for 
rather higher stakes than you were 
playing that evening , and, if I re- 
member right, Captain H.immerton, 
Wheldrake pointed out to you that it 
would be his turn to win It looks 
rather as if this forecast of his is about 
to be accomplished You three, Mr 
Whcldiake, are about to draw lots as 
to which of you will proceed to Naples 
to raise the ransom I have placed 
upon your party , and, gentlemen, I 
say emphatically, priy bear in mind 
that, snould that negotiation fall 
tmough, It will be very unfortunate 
for the men who are left behind " 
Hamgpefion's face blanched , super- 
stitious, like all gamblers, he felt too 
sure that he would be the loser this 
time Wheldrake’s last words again 
rang in his ears . “ We shall play once 
again, our lives the stakes, and it will 
bie my turn to win ” He glanced at his 
antagonist, for already he had put 
Glanheld on one side as having no 
part in the game. It was a duel be- 
tween him and Wheldrake: and, as 
he glanced at Cyril’s set face and 
glittering eyts, his heart sank with a 
foreboding that Wheldrake’s words 
would prove true. Patroceni, too, was 
the arbiter of this lottery, and the 
Count was little likely to favour him 
after what had passed, between them 
On the whole, Hammerton could not 
divest himself of the idea that he would 
not be allowed fair pUy, besides haying 
to face hiB antagonist’s luck. 


CHAPTER XXI 

‘oun LIVBS THE STAKE’ 

It was a striking scen/i the sun 
still topped the trees, and there in the 
centre of the plateau, around the fallen 
tree, stpod these three players at this 
game for life and death, which was 
about to begin At a few paces dis- 
tant were grouped the majority of the 
brigands, curious to see who might be 
the lucky scapegoat , lucky in this 
instance, insomuch as hu did not carry 
the sms of the people but only the 
puce at which tnay were appraised, 

* leaving them to expiate their own 
miquities, until he brought back the 
pence of absolution 

Patroceni, with his back turned to- 
wards them, was engaged in receiving 
from Sarmi some half-score wheaten 
straws, from which he proceeded to 
carefully select three Turning round, 
he held these three straws, of various 
lengths, high in the air 

“ The game is about to begin, gentle- 
men,” he exclaimed, m clear, nnging 
tones, so that his followers could hear 
what he said “The manyi drawing 
the longest straw retires/^he two 
others fight the battle out, ano^^vho 
holds the shortest goes to Napless^ 
13 in safety , for the others, it wUi 

* depend if their friends galue their 

society as highly as 1 do — l\ho would 
see them sooner than be deprived 
of it” ^ 

A low murmur of applause followed 
Patroceni’s cynieal speech, which was 
couched in Italian for the benefit of his 
comrades As for the chief actors in 
the drama about to be enacted, Glan- 
field looked on with calm curiosity, 
but between the other two passed 
glances of hatred — bitter and unfor- 

^Now, gentlemen," said Patroceni, 
as he lifted the sombrero and placed U 
over hts right hand, “ the play is about 
to comnaence.” For a few seconds 
his two bands were busy beneath his 
bat^ then the sombrero felt to the 
ground, and discovered hta right hadiid 
almo^ enveloped in a gaily-coloured 
Bi^i handkercliief ; ^e extreine top 
only— that is, the part between the 
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forefinger and thumb — alone was visi- 
ble, and from that peeped the heads of 
thm straws 

" May 1 trouble you to draw, gentle- 
men 7 Signor Wheldrake, as the guest 
who has been longest with me, I will 
ask you ti draw first” 

"With pleasure, Count," rejoined 
Wheldrake, fiercely , " the game is 
already a foregone conclusion — it is 
either Glanfield or myself as for that 
hound "—pointing to Hanimerton — 
“ if there’s any shooting to be done you 
will find him still with you Captain 
Hammerton, would you like one more 
bet before w2 begin 7 I will lay you 
ten sovereigns that I give you a loser, 
and I name yourShlf Ha ' ha I you^ 
won’t bet I " he exclaimed, with a burst 
of derisive laughter, as Hammerton 
made no response " He has plenty 
of pluck at play when he can tamper 
witn the cards at will, but when it 
comes to playing for his life, and all 
chicanery is beyond his reach, he 
blanches like the cur he is Look at 
him, Glanfield'" 

Hammerton, indeed, was pale as 
death , his eyes gleamed with mingled 
hate, rage, and terror, like those of a 
trapped animal , but this last taunt 
roused bm, and it was with something 
of hisjfe savage temper when excited 
tjj^ne hissed out — 

Liar I the game as yet is not played 
out between us." 

“ No, ’^fleered Wheldrake “ Ties as 
yet, biu^ere goes for the tnek '"and, 
as hefspoke, he stepped up to the 
Count, and lightly twitched a straw 
from between his fingers 

“ Captain Hamnlferton,” said the 
Count, “ as my old friend " — and it is 
impossible to describe the sarcastic 
inflexion upon these last words — "may 
1 trouble you to draw next 7 " 

Hammerton took one of the remain- 
ing straws, and then, stepping back, 
gave place to Glanfield, who, vgthout 
waiting to be called, stepited forward, 
and quietly took the remaining straw 
from Patroceni’s hand 

“ Bring up your straws, gentlemen, 
to be measure^ u spoke, he 
took the straw back from Glanfield’s 
hand. Wheldrake and Hammerton 
hastened to return their straws also, 
and in a mennent the Coiut declared 


that Glanfield had drawn the longest 
straw, and was consequently out of it. 

" Now, gentlemen,” continued Patro- 
ceni, as he once more arranged the 
straws under hvs sombrero, “ we will — 
ah ' what do you call it 7” 

“Run the deciding heat," rejoined 
Glanfield, promptly 
“Will you once more oblige me 7” 
said the Count, courteously 
Wheldrake, as before, stepped for- 
ward, and carelessly twitched a straw 
from Patroceni’s hand, leaving Ham- 
merton the other Another instant the 
Count, having stretched forth his hand 
* to receive Wheldrake’s straw back, 
compared the two, and adjudged Whel- 
drake the winner 

“ Mr Wheldrake, gentlemen, is your 
ambassador to Naples The rest of 
you will honour me with your company 
a little longer Mr Wheldrake, you 
will start about an hour before day- 
break Sarini will make every prepara- 
tion for your journey, and be your 
guide as far as you require one I 
recommend you to go to rest as soon 
as you have had your dinner You 
know as well as I do you have a couple 
of hard days’ travel bnore you, and you 
are on business, signor, that brooks not 
delay F or the rest of you, gentlemen, 
your wants shall he attended to as far 
as means permit Onc^ more 1 say 
adieu , and to you, perhaps, Mr Wl^gl- 
drake, good-bye. Still, remember this 
business once adjusted, you are free of 
the mountains for life, andViifcfind the 
'safe conduct’ of Patrocem more 
powerful than a troop of gendarmes ” 
“My dear Cyril, I am delighted to 
meet you again, and we will ^l gladly 
trust you to arrange for our extrication 
from our present unpleasant position. 
I was afraid it was to be Iw to that 
specious scoundrel and hypoent^ 
whom, from what I now know, 1 should 
be loth to trust with my dog’s life, 
much less my own " 

“ You will answer for such words as 
those, Mr Glanfield,” said Hammerton, 
his face pale with passion. 

“ I wiu repeat them, and stand to 
them at every club m londoo, if you 
will. We know now why your rum 
was plotted, CynL" 

“And I think I can tell yoU how it 
was done.” 
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If you 3tt going to beliUve all tho 
tales that arch-scoundrel Patroceni 

tells you exclaimed Hammerton, 

in a voice hoarse with passion. 

^‘Your intimate friend, remember," 
interposed Gian Geld, sarcastically, 
" whom we know now to be a robber, 
a villain " 

“But a man, Captain Hammerton,” 
interrupted Whelarake “ He may 
threaten our lives, but he does not stab 
characters in the dark ’* 

“ You will both account to me when 
We regain our freedom,” snarled Ham- 
merton ; “ but remember it was Count , 
Patroceni who discovered and de- 
nounced your foul pi.iy at Wrottsley, 
not 1, Mr Wheldrake ” 

“ 1 have my own idea about that,” 
said GlanGeld “ Men like the Count 
sell their swords or their talents wher- 
ever they are well paid for it He 
has told us the price he demanded 
for hi6 services You refused it * 
You thought him your tool, and you 
have found him your master We 
may get safe out of his clutches, 
but 1 wouldn’t take Gfly to one about 
you Come along, Wheldrake, I want 
a short chat with you before you are 
‘racked up for the night,'" — and the 
two men strolled away towards Whcl- 
diake’s tent ' 


CHAPTER XXII 

HAUMERTOH MAKES THE BEST 
OF TH1K05 

The afternoon shades were be^n- 
nmg to fall across Uie plateau. A shfht 
breeze sighed through the surrounding 
trees, barely rustling their leaves. It 
was the end of the siesta hour, but as 
jret the camp seemed locked in slumber. 
The brigands were sleeping on the edge 
of the woods, the others within the hut 
or tents. One Ggure alone was to be 
seen on the strip of grass tableland. 
Seated on the fallen tree which laid 


very near the centre of the plateau was 
Hammerton, still immersed m reverie. 
He had sat there, changing his posi- 
tion but little, for over an hour No . 
look at It which way he would, he could 
see nothing but ruin for hup, self accru- 
ing out of the accursed mischance that 
had thrown them into Patroceni’s 
hands His life undoubtedly was in 
danger, whatever might be the case 
with the others GlanGeld was nght 
about that ; but was it not possible to 
avoid social rum should he have the 
good fortune to be rescued with the 
rest ? Wheldrake no doubt must bear 
a bitter grudge against him, but he 
could not assist the rest of the party 
•without assisting him He did not 
place much reliance on the Count’s for- 
nearance, but, let them tell what story 
they would about him, he felt sure that 
Sir Jasper would never consent to his 
life being sacrificed his uncle was too 
true and loyal a gentleman for that 
If Glanficld and P<i.troceni did succeed 
in convincing Sir Jasper of his. Ham- 
merlon’s, treachery at Wrottsley, well, 
then, the worst that could happen to 
him would be to be discarded by his 
uncle, and to find the doors of Wrotts- 
ley closed to him in the future True 
there ivas the social excommi^ication 
with which GlanGeld had threSwiocd 
him, but after all GlanGeld and 
drake knew nothing but what Patroceni 
’had told them — it was the iwrd of an 
avowed brigand against his 

True that dissatisGed confefUjeate of 
his had to be reckoned with, arid was 
likely to be either an expensive incubus 
or prove the quicksands of his career, 
and then he bethought him that there 
was a good deal in having the first 
word Neither Maude nor his uncle 
had heard this ugly story of Patroceni's. 
He wAild see Maude and give her his 
version of the affair before Glanfield 
bad the opportunity of poisoning her 
mind *'agaiint bun Chwee favoured 
him, for at this moment Jackson issued 
from the hot, mc^pmg his brows. 

“ Do you know, sir, they expect me 
to sleep out m the opem as if 1 was a 
blessed hare?” gasped Jackson. 

^'Yesi 1 fancy that’s «liat will he 

yoor fote to-night**^ 

“That means rheumatism, Captain 
Hammettdn^tiiat's what it means m 
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a man of my time of life. I'd sooner 
they murdered me nght off as killed 
me by inches witb rheumatic fever If 
I could to speak to that Count, as he 
called himself, surely he'd bear in mmd 
how I kem a-filling^ bis glass up at 
Wrottsley" 

“ I can’t say,” replied Haramerton, 
“but, from the way he is treating us ail 
round, favours at Wrottsley don’t seem 
to count for much It’s hard — deuced 
hard — for an old and valued servant 
like you to have to sleep in the open, 
but I’m afraid it will be the case, Jack- 
son. I expect to have to do the same 
myself, {hough it naturally comes 
harder on a man of your years than it 
does upon me ’’ ■ 

“ That’s what I say, sir. Upper 
servants who are up in years ouglft 
to be made comfortable These for- 
eigners have no idea of propriety ” 

“Just so, Jackson It’s very sad, 
but that’s about the size of it But 
now,” continued Haminerton, as he 
rose from his seat and laid his hand on 
the old man’s arm, “ I want you to do 
something for me Tell Miss Maude I 
want to speak to her , but, mmd, don’t 
tell her before Sir Jasper I don’t wish 
to alarm my uncle unnecessarily,and he 
might t^nk it is something much more 
serip ji^an it is that I have to say to 


^ “ I’ll do It for you in another minute,” 
said Jackin “But it seems I have* 
no more^rause to bother about jny bed- 
room man an old cow, but may just 
flop down anywhere when 1 feel tired 
All right, sir ' I’ll tell Miss Maude,” 
and Jackson once more disappeared 
into the hut 

A few minutes more, and Maude 
Eversley appeared on the plateau and 
walked quickly across the grass to- 
wards the fliUen tree near which^am- 
merton stood 

“What IS it, Fred?" she inquired, 
anxiously. “ I am afraid you •have 
more bad news to break tome, and yet 
surely it is impossible to be placed in 
a more terrible position than we are, 
Wh at do you think ? Will this dreadful 
bandit, who so Imposed upon you and 
who was actually an honoured guest at 
Wrottsley, prove such an utter wretch 
as to take our lives if this enormous 
sum of money ts not fo|thccixniug ?" 


“From my recent knowledge of the 
man I would say, yes : but sit dowm 
for I have agooddeal to say to you. I 
met Count Patroceni, as you know, 
on the Continent I was told he waa 
a man of good family, but who had been 
in trouble on account of his political 
opinions When we rememoer the 
iron rule of the .'Vustnans and the Bour- 
bons one cannot feel that men were 
guilty of crime who protested both 
by word and sword agamst such mon 
strous tyranny 1, at allevents, reckoned 
that nothing m the record of a man’s 
^life, and we became friends Uidess 
1 had had implicit confidence m his 
truth and honour you can scarce sup- 
pose I should have brought him to 
Wrottsley To find him what ^ he I* 
has been as stupendous a surpnse |a 
me as to you ; but even then I should 
have thought, after the hospitality he 
had leceived, we might have counted 
on courtesy" 

“ I think we have received that to 
the best of his ability, except on the 
matter of this monstrous ransom,” said 
Maude 

“ Ah, yes, he has been civil enough 
to you ladies and Sir Jasper — the man 
couldn’t be otherwise^ but with Glan- 
field and myself it haS been difTerenti 
Indeed I seem to have provoked the 
utmost malignancy of biS nature He 
has accused me of the blackest cnmA, 
declares that I Combined with him that 
night at \Vrottsley to ruin t^yril Whel- 
drake You saw yourself, MailRe, what 
took place Why, I took Wheldrajce's 
part until I could do so no longer, and 
had reluctantly to admit the justice of 
Patroceni’s accusation, but 1 did not 
know what manner of man the Count 
was then I deemed him a gendeman, 
and had no idea he was the adventurer 
and robber we have since discovered 
him to be; Such a charge, brought by 
one like Patroceni againW: a man. of 
proved honour like Wheldrake, is 
absurd , it falls to the ground at 
once” 

“ Then you holtd Cyril guiltless now?” 
asked Maude, eagerly 

“Yes. While 1 thought the Ownt 
a gentleman trf repute 1 was relucUndy 
compelled to believe what het proved. 
Now I kitoW' him for a card-sharper I’d 
OQ more believe my eyca than 1 would 
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if assisting at one of Maskelyne and 
Cooke’s entertainments Remember, 
Maude, it was the evidence of his own 
eyes convinced your father , but, if 
Houdin had shuffled the cards, he’d 
have laughed at such evidence. I, as 
introducing the hawk into the dove- 
cote, am the cause of all our past and 
present trouble. I have been Cruelly 
deceived, and am likely to pay dearly 
for my credulity; but I could not rest, 
dear Maude, tJl I had made this con- 
fession to you, and acknowledged that 
1 now believe Wheldiake to have been 
the victim of a blackleg’s ritse " 

“Oh, bless you for that, Fred*” 
cned Maude, passionately “ I shall 
even welcome me loss of all this money 
if It only clears Cyril's good name 
But what do you mean about your 
being likely to pay dearly for your 
Mief in t^ Count ? ” 

“ I mean this that I am un- 
doubtedly in greater danger than the 
rest of you, simply from Patroceni’s 
malevolence. I used strong and fool- 
ish language when we were first made 
prisoners, which I am like to be made 
to suffer for If this money or some- 
thing approaching it is raised nobody 
IS in the slightest danger except my- 
self This IS not only my opinion but 
that of others. GlanCeld, little more 
than an hour kgo, observed, ' We may 
gK safe away, but I wouldn’t take fifty 
to one about your chance ' It was a 
brutal imd ongenerous remark, but I 
deserved it My cursed facility of 
making acquaintances has involved 
you all in this miserable scrape.” 

“ But, my dear Fred,” said Maude, 
proudly, “you don’t suppose your 
kith and km are such curs as to save 
their skin and leave you behmd? 
Nc^” continued the girl, with all the 
impulsiveness of her honest resUlute 
nature^ “ we’ll share tke same &te gm 
and all, let it be what it may-** 
Hammerton's lips twitdiM slightly. 
His cousin’s pluck was a rebuke to bis 
own, if not cowardice meanness. 
There are times when lim itsdf may 
be bought too dearly; ab<L thou^ 
men bave cringed to those they have 
inji^d in order to obtain tbis boon at 
their hands, they do not commend 
themselves to their fellows. 

/‘Ro, Maude, 1 know you will all 


stand by me. Sir Jasper Is the last 
man to leave his nephew in the lurch, 
but my sole chance of safety lies^ as 
&r as I can see, in your hands ” 

“ In mine 1 AVhy, Fred, how on 
earth can 1 help you ? I mqiit sincerely 
wish I could ” 

“You can Listen to me. Your 
influence over Cynl Wheldrake exists 
still Men who love as he loved do 
not forget in a few months.” 

“ / have influence over Cynl 7 " she 
murmured in dreamy tones, and look- 
ing into his face with a completely 
bewildered expression*, “doubtful, 
very I have never heard of him all 
these months, whicli does not look as 
•if he retained much interest m me.” 

“ I happen to know the contrary, 
aW, moreover, he has considerable 
weight with Patroceni ” 

“ Cyril 1 " exclaimed the girl, “ why, 
where is he ' " 

“ In this camp, and within a 
hundred yards of us No, don’t do 
that ’ ” he exclaimed, sharply, as 
Maude give signs of becoming 
hysterical ; “ we have no time for that 
sort of nonsense just now He is 
apparently a prisoner like ourselves, 
but there are prisoners and pnsoners, 
and he is upon a very different footing 
from the rest of us ” 

“ Cynl Wheldrake here ' " muttub.^ 
Maude, gulping down her emotion by 
■o resolute effort “ Shall 1 him — 

do you think 7 ” and the queh^on was 
put almost submissively \ 

Quick as thought, Haminerton 
seized upon the point that had turned 
up in his favour^ He knew that he 
had merely to let Wheldrake know that 
Maude desired to see him and double 
sentries would hardly prevent that 
interview, while he had ascertained 
that, oibless different arrangements 
were made at nightfall, it was only on 
the outskirts of the camp that sentnes 
wese filaced. 

“I Ainlv'^ be said at length, “I 
could manage that for you by the 
adrou use of a sovereign or two.” 

“ Oh, if you cbuM, Fred, you can’t 
imagine how I should feel indebted to 
you,” and Maude clasped his anh with 
her hands in pretty supplication of her 
request 

“All right I 111 arrange it for you. 
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Mind you come when you’re called, 
and Vemember you are pledged to mi* 
treat his influence in my be&lf " 


CHAPTER XXIII 

MRS FU&ERTON ON MAKRIAGR 

Hammerton thought With no little 
satisfaction over the way in which he 
had played hia cards, as Maude 
strolled back to the hut “Ah,” he 
muttered, “ that marriage being out of 
the question it was as well to retire 
gracefully from the pursuit Maude 
without her thirty thousand pounds is, 
1 regret to say, ‘a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever,' beyond my indulging in 
No Matnmony with me is a chapter 
in social economy My wife must not 
only be able to pay her way, but mine 
too Considering how over-stocked 
with marriageable young women the 
United Kingdom is, 1 think a good* 
lookiitg fellow of decent family is 
entijtfed to ask chat much Now, 
Mfude IS delighted to see me back out 
to begin witlu My sweet cousin never 
quite appraCmted me, though I sKbuld 
have matned her but for this con- 
founded contretemps Secondly, she 
IS supremely grateful to me for ex- 
pressing my firm belief ili Wbeldrake’s 
innocence, and on that point there’s 
no better judge ; and, lastly, Whel- 
drake himself, when he sees all this, 
will be sure, for his own stdte, to do 
the best for me” • 

At this juncture Mrs Fullerton 
emerged from the hut, and wendpd 
her way across the grass leiwrely to 
where Hammerton was seated. 

“Well, Fred,” said Mrs. Fullerton, 
anxiously, “what terms have you 
succeeded m makmg with your 
fitend f ” and thit widow accentuated 
the last word spitefully “ Is it all 
settled?” 

“ Ves, but the Count would abate not 
a tittle of the sum he at first named.” 


“ It*s monstrous, and if the Nea- 
politan police were good for anything 
they would interfere at once ” 

“Ifs devoutly to be hoped they 
won’t,” replied Hammerton, sharply 
“ Any interference on their part 
would cost us our lives in all proba- 
bility, but I don’t think we need be 
apprehensive on that pomt” 

“ I suppose Jasper will have to 
go to Naples to arrange money 
matters ? " 

“No, I think not , but here comes 
Glanfield , he will tell you all about 
it^ better than I can,” and Hammerton 
took the opportunity of Glanfield’s 
approach to make his escape 
* “Sit down, Mr Glanfield, and tell 
me the result of your negotiations 
Fred tells me you have failed to obtain 
any reduction of the monstrous de- 
mand ” 

“ None," rejoined Glanfield, gaily. 

“ The Count is a first-class marauder, 
and understands the skinning of his 
victims thoroughly He’d have been 
a splendid fellow in the old days, when 
‘ noble Lord Howard he lived on the 
border,’ a very prince of spoilers " 

“Upon my word I don’t see what 
you’ve got to look so pleased about,” 
rejoined Mrs jrullerton, tartly. 

“ Even if our lives are spared we shall 
pay very dearly for them " « 

“My dear Mrs Fullerton, don't 
8ray be under any anxiety about our 
safety A temporary detentiBn m all 
you have to fear, perhaps prolonged 
a week more than is agreeable, out 
that's the worst that can happen to 
us.” 

“ Well, who IS to go > You are sure 
there is no danger? I know I can 
rely upon what you say. Why don't 
they send Jasper?” 

“For the best of all possible reasons. 
The Count is much too ’cute to part 
with ‘the pick of the basket’ Sir 
Jasper, he knows, is far away the 
wealthiest of his captives Patroceni*^ 
not the man, when he’s made a haul, 
to throw the big fish back into the 
stream.” 

“Then I presume you go, and that 
IS why you are so absurdly cheerful,* 
said Mrs, Fullerton, with some little 
asperity 

Glanfield looked at her fora mcHhent, 
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"A little imtahle from change of 
stable,’' he muttered “ No,” he con- 
tinued aiou^ "I don’t go, but Cynl 
Wheldiake does, and he can—” 

“ Mr Wheldrike I ” almost screamed 
Mrs Fullerton. You don’t mean to 
tetl me he’s here ? How did he come P 
When did he come 7 Quick ’ tell me 
everything " 

“ It’s a long story,” replied Glanfield, 
’’but he’s a pnsoner like ourselves 
He was actually kidnapped at Naples 
in the Villa del Reale, not a quarter of 
a mile from our hotel He has been 
here some days, and says Patrocem 
had the most a curate information 
with regard to our movements all 
along He has lots of spies in Naples,* 
and any attempt at fake play m this 
business would very likely result in 
terrible consequences to the men left 
behind i but we may thoroughly trust 
Cyril ” 

“ And how does he look 7 " asked 
Mrs Fullerton. 

“Rather worn He was very 
anxious to hear all about Maude 
He had seen in some stray society 
paper that she was going to be 
married to Hammerton, and he 
wanted much to know whether that 
was true 1 don’t know what to think 
— she puzzles me 'Sometimes I thmk 
^he has a cKance, and then she lashes 
out and shows temper, just as she did 
the other day at Naples, and it look^ 
odd<^ag&inst her settling down to 
double harness What do you think ? ” 

“ I think, in the first place, that you 
get more difficult to understand day 
by day , but, as a woman whose mis- 
fortune It has been to be initiated in 
the language grooms and horse- 
copers, r won’t affect not to understand 
you As [ told you once bdbre, I’m 
puzzled , but, if Mr Wheldrake re- 
appears upon the scene, I wouldn’t 
give much for Fred’s chance It’s 
Mr Wbeldrake’s absence that makes 
Fred’s opportunity.” 

“ He'll be awfid glad to hear that, 
poor old chap, for he hasn’t got over 
It a bit He's just as iar gone as ever 
he was. He’s exuding spoonmess from 
every pore.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear U/ replied Mrs. 
Fullerton, gravely “No ^ood can 
pome It while that hutpd charjje 


hangs over his head. If they ^leet 
the^ only make each other^ un- 
happy. Sir Jasper will never gire his 
consent ” 

" My dear Mrs Fullerton, Cyril will 
never need it while ,.that charge 
remains disproved He said he would 
ask no girl to share so stained a name 
as his that night at Wrottsley, and he 
would, nay does, say the same now ; 
but thank Heaven there’s a nft through 
the clouds at last, and I believe we 
shall be in possession of the true story 
of that night’s work before long ” 

“What, you think i Mr , Wheldrake 
will be able to prove his innocence ? ” 

“ 1 do, and to«3how who was guilty 
besides But no more of that at 
present How are you put up — pretty 
comfortably 7 ’’ 

“ Oh, very fairly I’ve slept m 
much rougher places when touring in 
Italy years ago If you get off the 
beaten track in this country, as you 
know, the accommodation for travellers 
is pretty rough Maude and I have 
not much to complain of Besides, 
we were sent up an excellent plain 
meal, with wine that even Sir Jasper 
admitted to be excellent of its kind ” 

Mrs Fullerton, it must be remem- 
bered, was talking of twenty years ago, 
or more even While she i^peaking 
the great struggle between Austria and 
Prussia for the supremacy of Germany 
has yet to be fought , and her reminis- 
cences of travelling in Mltaly were 
before the French EmpemFs proud 
boast that Italy should be free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic had been 
half realised, on Solfenno’s blundered 
field, where masses of the finest 
cavalrv in the world, on ground 
specially adapted for horsemen, looked 
coolly on while their brethren of the 
line were manoeuvred to their destruc- 
tion 

*‘Oh, well, there's nothing to be 
vefy whappy about, after ail. 1 am 
sure, if all ends as I think it will, in 
clearing Wheldrake’s honour, we shall 
have our futdiro qua out of it We 
shall be bled, but, to secure his 
daughter’s happiness and to right 
Wheldrake’s good name, Sir Jasper 
would not grudge a few thousand 
pounds. Moreover, remember—^Vinip}- 
drs^ln some shape, will l^htep tUft 
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burden ; for he has aione;)r, and ts 
most liberal in his suggestions as to 
what part he is to take upon himself.” 

“ Mr Glaniield,” exclaimed the 
widow, with a bunt of enthusiasm, “ 1 
forgive you ^ your slang. I think 
you’re one of the best men and 
staunchest fnends I ever met with ” 
And m the fulness of her heart Mrs 
Fullerton extended her hand to Glan- 
lield 

It was a plump, warm, pretty hand, 
and therefore it was excusable in Mr 
Glanfield to be rather reluctant about 
releasing it ^but»even Mrs Fullerton, 
who was by' no means unaccustomed 
to having it s<}ueezed^ flushed slightly 
.at the unconscionable time that gentle- 
man held It “ Oh dear i " she muttered 
to herself, “ if he wants it for a per- 
manency, why can’t he say so? and, 
my gracious ' my poor patU might as 
well be in a lemon-squeezer ” 

“Thank you, Mr Glanfield,” she 
said at length, when he relapsed his 
grasp , “ I don’t think there’s a whole 
bone left in it That hearty English 
grip comes a trifle hard on feminme 
fingers ’’ 

“ rive old story,” he replied, roughly 
“The minute we’re fools enough to 
exhibit the least bit of feeling you 
laugh at us The old axiom is right — 
‘ Never lose your head about a woman, 
and she is safe to lose her bead about 
you ' ’ 

Mrs Fullefton opened her eyes to 
their widest 

“Pardon me, Mr Glanfield, but 
there is surely no question of either 
of us losing our heads •You might,” 
added Mrs Fullerton, demurely, “ go 
wild about a horse, but not about one 
of our inferior sex " 

But Glanfield had already recovered 
himself It was very rarely that tile 
imperturbable Jim was drawn into so 
much warmth of eimression j and th^t 
he should have sb far committ^ him- 
self was due to the elation of his spines 
at meeting Wheldrake and hearing 
Patroceni's account of the Wrottsley 
affair, shadowy though it was Whel- 
drake had told him ^1 about the night's 
play with Sanni, and Glanfield quite 
agreed that the introduction of the 
false cards amongst Sanni's notes had 
been planned Solely with a view of 


showing Wheldrake how he had been 
made to app^r guilty of cheating at 
Wrottsley One thing Glanfield com- 
pletely overlooked iti his anxiety to 
arnve at Wheldrake’s innocence • it 
was that the proof of )t all depended 
so far on the word of Patroceni, and 
that he was, to say the least of it, of 
very dubious character and antece- 
dents 

“ Quite nght, Mrs Fullerton, we do 
go just as wild about horses as we 
do about your charming selves , and, 
upon my honour, 1 don’t know which 
WB come to most gnef over You see 
a fellow can lose a lot of money over 
a horse when he takes a fancy to one. 
But he can lose quite as much when 
• he takes a fancy to a woman, and per- 
haps wreck his life’s happiness to boot 
Another advantage you can always 
get rid of the one, ypu see, but you 
can't of the other The four-footed 
love comes cheapest in the end ” 

“Well," excLiimed Mrs Fullerton, 
“ how you really dare to preach such 
a homily to me 1 can’t conceive ' 
What little good ever adorns your 
worthless lives emanates from us As 
boys you owe your best teaching to 
your mother , as men, la nine cases 
out of ten, you deyve yOur best im- 
pulses from your sweethparts and 
wives " 

“Wonder what Jack BoscobeL said 
dbout that? His wife landed him in 
the Bankruptcy Court at of 

the second season ” 

" Mrs Boscobel was a vain, frivo- 
lous woman, whom no sensible man 
ought to have married, *’ retorted Mrs 
Fullerton, sharply “She is the ex- 
ception that proves the rule ” 

“ Strikes me," replied Glanfield, 
“you carry on this argument pretty 
much as ladies play a round game— 
you keep on making rules to suit yOur 
own hand , however, the deduction is 
obvious. TheoreticdUy^ we ate all to 
get married and live happy ever after- 
wards , prachcally, we don’t always 
manage that latter part ” 

“It's entirely your own faults when 
you don't,” said Mrs. Fullerton, laughs 
ing. “ If you give us all we want and 
let us have our owh way tbero never 
would be domestic squabbles. Bag 
when does Mr. Wheldrake start?” 
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"A little before daybreak,” rejoined 
Glanfield. 

“ And when will be letum ?*' 

“That IS not quite so easy to say. 
We shall, no doubt, speedily hear from 
him, but the raising of this amount 
of money in specie will, 1 am afraid, 
cause some little delay While this 
superb weather lasts there is no great 
hardship in this sort of picnicking, and 
we shall be probably ransomed before 
there is any change in it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

CHISEL ON THE TRAIL 

Wk must now look back upon the 
troubles of a gentleman who has so far 
played a very inferior part of this nar- 
rative Mr Chisel, after some months' 
weary waiting, had one morning re- 
ceived the welcome order to join his 
master in Italy, for that country had 
been the scene of V/heldrake’s wander- 
ings Rome, Florence, Venice, Pisa, 
Milan, &c , he had sojourned m every 
one of them , sauntering, so to speak, 
haq^aids and forwards through the 
coumry as fancy led him without any 
set line of travel 

After various wanderings he at last 
found himself in Naples, and at once 
started off to See the marvels of 
Pompeii This cunous reproduction 
of the old Roman life had a uscmation 
for him, and be moved at once from 
Naples to the httle inb at Pompeii, 
and spent days in exploruig the un> 
buried cities. Satiated at last by this 
study of the luxurious life of the 
Roman Empire, he one day set forth 
on foot to Naples, leaving Chisel to 
follow by carnage with the luggage 
with what disastrous result we have 
seen. When Chisel arrived with the 
baggage and found that his master 
had never reached the hotel he had 
specified, Chisd wa$ by pa means ppt 
out He was used to this. Ia nis 


desire to avoid recognition, his master 
often reconnoitred the hotels braore 
bringing his baggage, in order to be 
sure there was no gushing, garrulous 
acquaintance of his therein. So Chisel 
patiently awaited either his master's 
appearance or oiders frofh him of some 
sort , but the night rolled by and the 
next day followed suit, and still Mr 
Chisel heard nothing of his master, 
and then it came upon him that he 
must be up and doing He was quite 
Conscious that if anything had hap- 
pened to his master he’d a difficult task 
before him He wa;; a sharp fellow, 
but he had no knowledge of either 
Italian or of foig'ign customs, nor had 
he any one to whom he could apply 
for advice His first step was obvious 
to go round the hotels and inquire 
whether Wheldrake was amongst the 
guests was soon done, with unsatis- 
factory result but Mr Chisel did 
obtain one bit of intelligence, namely, 
that Sir Jasper and his party were m 
Naples Chisel turned it over m his 
mind a good many times as to whether 
he should take counsel with them , but 
he knew upon what peculiar grounds 
his master had left Wrottsley, and 
surmised that, should Wheldrake turn 
up all right, these were the people of 
all others he would least wish to meet 
And this feeling restrained him, though, 
for the matter of that, none of*^Sir 
Jasper’s party had much experience 
of tlje customs of the country. Then 
Mr Chisel got hold of an interpreter, 
who accompanied him to the police, 
where he told his story, was cross- 
examined as jilosely as if he himself 
mivht be supposed to have made away 
with his master, his answers being 
carefully taken down in a folio volume, 
at great length Then the police gave 
b^n fo understand that they would 
see about it , and left a pleasant im- 
pression that if he thought to throw 
dast in their eyes, and evade the 
consequence of his crime in that wise, 
he was very much mistaken. Chisel 
had now to discover that the Neapoli- 
tan pt^ice had a leisurely way of 
seeing about things that waa simply 
maddening, and that his calling to 
ask if the/ bad any ipfbrmatton to 
give bitn only flirnished occasM^ fer 
A fresh examinattoA of hnpai^ In 
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short, the police had got it into theu 
sapient heads that Chisel had murdered 
his master, and was adopting the stale 
device of raising a hue and cry to 
divert suspicion from himself In- 
stead of makgig strenuous search after 
the missing man they directed their 
whole energies to dogging the steps of 
his servant It was always the same , 
such men always over-acted their part 
In the extreme fuss he was making 
about his master's disappearance, he 
was sure, sooner or later, to expose 
how he himself had caused that dis- 
appearancel Sik Chisel was the daily 
victim of V delusion He called to 
inquire for news, and was quietly put 
through a most insidious cross-examin- 
ation by one of the smartest chiefs of 
the gendarmerie. 

Chisel at last got weaned and dis- 
gusted with the eternal response that 
they had nothing as yet to communi- 
cate, but they were on the track He 
determined to consult Mr Glanlield , 
he was a staunch friend of his master’s, 
and he could count upon help from him 
These cursed gendarmes would pay 
more attention to him than they did 
to a man of his own station 

They would never dare to question 
Mr Glanfield in the way they aid him 
And now occurred another surprise for 
Mr Chisel He had, as we know, 
baen a good while before he could 
make up his mind to appeal to Sir 
Jasper’s party for assistance im this 
matter , and when he arrived at their 
hotel and asked to see Mr Glanfield 
he was informed the whole party had 
departed for Amalfi that morning, and 
would not be back for two, or it might 
be for three, days Mr Chisel waited 
two days, and then once more called 
at the hotel, only to be informed that 
the travellers had not as yet returned 
He called again the next day, but the 
reply was the same It was curious 
He applied to see the landloi^ WRat 
did the landlord think? Didme fancy 
anythingwas wrong with the travellers? 
But the landlord merely shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed The English 
milord had kept on his rooms, quite 
conclusive this to the hotel-keeper that 
no barm could have cotne to him. 

** Ah I your countrymen are not like 
other people^’* said he. ** Hiey ate as 


if they were bitten by the tarantula , 
they have no idea of the far 
mentf — they are always on the move. 
They don’t understand the siesta 
Ah I who can say where an English- 
man’s wanderings will end? They 
may not come back for a week, but 
they have left alt their heavy baggage, 
and they have kept on my rooms. 
Milord Verslde, he is very rich and a 
great signor in his own country ? 

“ Yes,” retorted Chisel, “ but that’s 
no safeguard against a man coming 
to grief It’s a queer road that to 
Amalfi, so I hear , and, though they 
say such things don’t take place now, 
yet I’m told that there are a good 
taany of your people who were ‘out’ 
in the troublous times who have taken 
to the raouniams ” 

“ The saints forbid, signor 1 ” replied 
the landlord, crossing himself “ It is 
best not to talk of such people — they 
have both long ears and long arms ; 
but, even supposing there should be 
some of them about, they would never 
meddle with Englishmen, much less 
so large a party as Milord Versl^e’s 
Ah 1 " he continued, looking round 
cautiously and lowering his voice, 
“ they are a great pest to the country, 
and interfere dreadfully with our 
business ” • 

“ I dare say,” replied Chisel, quietly ; 
“ I’ll call in to-morrow ” 

• Another day or two elapsed, and 
still Chisel could hear noshii]^ of 
either his master or Sir Jasper's party 
A shrewd, sharp, energetic man, sin- 
cerely attached to his master, he chafed 
terribly under this enforced inaction. 
Suddenly an idea struck him he was 
no good here, he could hit upon no 
clue which afforded a possibility of 
tracing bis master As for the police, 
if they acted at all they would act m 
their own way and at their own time. 
He would follow Sir Jasper to Amalfi 
The carriages had been uken from 
the hotel, and would be therefore 
easily traced along the road. ^ By that 
means he would either find Sir Jasper 
and his party or discover what had 
become of them. An excellent plan, 
but with one very sCrions drawSncL 
which It was imporaible that Chisel 
could conjecture It was simply this : 
ChUd IS bent on tracking Sir Jaepet, 
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wlidst, unknown to him, the pcdice are 
dogging his own steps Should Chisel 
be successful in his search the trail 
must inevitably lead him into the 
midst of Patroceni’s band with the 
gendarmes on his trade, and this is 
likely to render the position of the 
captives extremely hazardous 

However, all this was of course out- 
side the ken of Chisel That faith- 
ful senntor made speedy arrangements 
for hiring a hack, and with a light 
valise stmpped at the back of his 
saddle started forth on the road to 
Amalfi inejumes at Pompeii of courie 
speedily elicited the fact that Sir 
Jasper’s party ha^ passed througl\ 
three days before on the way to 
Amalfi 

“ Yes," said the hostess, “ we ex- 
pected them back the day before 
yesterday, but of course ladies and 
gentlemen on their pleasure do not tie 
themselves down to time They pro- 
bably found the sea-breezes and hill- 
scenery of Amalfi so much to their 
taste that they stayed on there, or 
perhaps they made excursions from 
there in some other direction There 
was no saying what an Englishman 
would not do in that way So Chisel, 
having refreshed iMmsclf, and finding 
there was no more information to be 
■I gathered from his hostess, once more 
swung himself into the saddle and^ 
resumed^ his journey It was often 
doiAf^but It was a very long stage to 
pull through to Amalfi in one day 
Chisel, who was versatile in his accom- 
plishments, was a fair horseman, and 
consequently proceeded leisurely on 
his way, so as to save his horse as 
much as possible. 

I He had ascertained that Sir Jasper 
and his party had passed, but nothing 
had been seen of them since, although 
they had spoken of their intention of 
stoppmg for some hours, if for the 
iiightj at the little mn on their return. 
Nothing much was to be made of this 
information, and Chisel pushed on in 
the direction of Amalfi. He had not 
gone far before he perceived two 
carriages coming towards him Now 
carnages are scarce on that road, and 
it struck Chisel Us rather singular that 
there should be two evidendy travel* 
^hng m company, and as ^ey drew 


near he noticed that they were both 
empty Then it struck him that these 
were probably the carnages that had 
conveyed Sir Jasper and bis party, and 
the drivers would be able at all events 
to tell him where they had left their 
employers But this was precisely 
what they could not or would not do ; 
they either did not or pretended not to 
understand the questions put to them ; 
and Chisel was about to abandon his 
inquiries m despair when another 
horseman came up, and joined in the 
questioning of the driver^ with the 
readiest good-naturd ^e spoke a 
little English, and his appearance 
evidently disconcerted the drivers 
He spoke as a man having authority, 
and, though Chisel did not understand 
what he said, be could see that he was 
listened to with great deference 

“Ah,” he said, “you are the drivers 
who took the English lord off to 
Amalfi ? Not a bit of use your deny- 
ing It, because I know you both, and 
saw you start This gentleman is 
desirous of knowing where you left 
those ladies and gentlemen Well, 
that is a question very easy to 
answer , you have only to say and 
then he would be satisfied” 

But this apparently was not so easy 
The dnveis stammered, and when 
pressed gave most evasive agd 
equivocal answers , but this only 
whetted the curiosity of the police- 
agent, for such he was Had the 
drivers bed glibly, the police-agent 
would have troubled his head no fur- 
ther about the matter His object was 
never to let Chisel out of Ins sight 
Holding the theory that the luckless 
Chisel had done his master to death, 
he persistently tracked him, in order 
to /^btain evidence of his crime, but 
the minute these dnvers made a 
mystery of where they had left their 
emidoyeTS he was determined to know. 
Instead of the genial bonhomie with 
whicji be first commenced his in- 
quiries, be assumed a more minatory 
tone, and said sharply, “No non- 
sense i You know perfectly well who 
1 am , answer me directly Wliat 
have you done with the English people 
you drove from Naples ?" 

The feces of tbe unfortunate drivers 
Were a study, Consternalidn waK 
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depicted on Aeir countenances. On 
the one side stood the vengeance of 
the bngands, on the other the re- 
tribution which followed any trifling 
with the police. M. Leroux was a 
Frenchman, tfind regarded as one of 
the most astute and determined 
police-agents whom the Government 
had in their employ, but after a little 
hesitation the drivers remembered 
that they were coming away from 
brigands, whilst they were going 
straight into the jaws of the police , 
and, therefore, no little to Leroux's 
astonishmelvi nfade a full confession 
of wliat haa befallen Sir Jasper and 
his party * 

" I can now tell you what you want 
to know, signor," said the police- , 
agent “ The English milord and bis 
party have fallen into the hands of 
brigands It is perfectly useless for 
you 'to endeavour to trace them, and, 
between you and me, this road is by 
no means safe to travel further I 
know the habits of these gentry, and it 
IS in Naples we shall next hear tidings 
of them ” 

Chisel pondered for a few seconds 
over the stranger's remarks, and then 
followed his advice and turned his 
horse about 


CHAPTER XXV 

REAPPEARANCE OF GIOVANNI 

A RUEFUL sight was Jackson pacftig 
the platform in a despair half comic, half 
pathetic The sun had just sunk belgw 
the trees, and that pompou^ servitor 
was feebly wondering where he was to 
lay hts head. 

“Thomas Jackson," he murmured 
to himself, “you’re a mab as has 
always done your duty by your em- 

te No one cjmi ever say as the 
leys’ wine wasn’t properly hut- 
lered No one can say as the Wrotts- 
Icy plate wasn’t properly cleaned j 


8 } 

and as for the lamps, and boots, and 
shoes, no one can say as Thomas 
Jackson didn’t see that the juniors did 
their duty by them ; but sudi a 
position for an upper servant to be 
placed in I never did see Bed I the 
savages don't seem to know what 
such a thing is Hot water 1 well, 
they don’t trouble that much, either 
hot or cold, either inside or out 
And drink ! — no butler that ever lived 
could fill glasses fast enough for such 
a set of sponges as these It seems 
to me there is a sort of game of cross- 
purposes going on , what with all this 
confidential talk at a time the fat'll be 
in the fire, and the last of the Jacksons 
become the tenant of a grave amongst 
wnld beasts in a foreign land Pretty 
thing this to happen to a man who's 
made bis responses regular m Wrotts- 
ley church for the last thirty years No 
tombstone to mark the spot for mquir- 
ing friends and record my virtues 1 
should like to have had it writ up that 
his claret was always warni, and his 
champagne cold , but I suppose that’s 
not quite the thing for an el^y Merey 
on me, who’s this ? ’’ 

Jackson’s steps by this time had 
carried him to the edge of the wood, 
and from the woo<^ slowly emerged a 
man with livid face and eyes that still 
burnt with the but half subdued light 
of fever His head was swathed in 
bandages, and he bore the appearance 
of oue who had ga^ed far thr^g^^e 
portals of the tomb He looked about 
nun in a sort of timid, unnerved way, 
as if in search of some one, and had 
not proceeded far before he was hailed 
by one of the bngands who was idly 
smoking on the grass 

“ Ah, Giovanni 1-— what ' you are 
about again P It’s not many who re- 
cover from his Excellency’s handwrit- 
ing Your headpiece must be stronger 
built than those of most of us to have 
stood such a blow as 1 saw dealt you. 
Santo Diavolo I it would have killed 
an ox ' " 

“ 1 have been as near death as a 
man can go and hve. My brain 
racks yet," replied Giovanni, in a low 
quivering voice “ My knees slmke, 
and I don’t thmk 1 shaU ever be k man 
again,” and as he spoke the bredeen- 
dowp bandit sqnk on thg turf bosido 
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his comrade "And Matteo,” he ex- 
claimed, while a savage gleam shot 
from his dark eyes, " 1 suppose he has 
been handsomdy rewarded? Is he 
still here?" 

Fietro, for he happened to be the 
man Giovanni had addressed, eyed 
him narrowly for some seconds before 
be answered 

“ You had best be careful what you 
do in that matter — I can see revenge 
in your face , but mind, I have no 6incy 
any more than the rest of us to find 
our lives UMeopardy in order that you 
may pay off a grudge against Matteo^’' 
"No, no,” interposed the other, 
nervously “ 111 true to my oath, 
never fear, but that, Pietro, doesn’t 
forbid that I should settle my quarrel 
with Matteo in my own way Thafs 
not against mountain law " 

" I'm not sure," replied the other 
“You can never keep the wme-cup 
from your lips, and when you get drunk 
on service your tongue runs not and 
you endanger the whole of us Matteo 
was nght to let the chief know ’’ 

“It was a dog’s trick,” retorted 
Giovanni, sullenly “Ibere was no 
harm done, and he might have spared 
an old comrade That I’m not be- 
neath the turf IS jio thanks to him , 
and do you think I’ll leave a debt like 
«» this unpaid ? ” 

"If you’re guided by me you will 
If you endanger the rest of us, rememl 
beianhere wiH be a score and more 
daggers at your throat Moreover, I 
should doubt whether his Excellency 
doesn’t value Matteo’s brains higher 
than your brute strength " 

" Ha f I am not to strike back," re- 
plied Giovanni, in tones which, though 
low, were pregnant with concentrated 
hate “You say right, Pietro, it is 
strength against brains. Matteo has 
reft me of my strength ; let him take 
heed that I, in my turn, don’t still his 
Bchemmg brain for ever " 

Once more Pietro looked at him 
curiously 

“Yes, you are dangerous,” he said 
“ If 1 were Matteo I should deem it a 
imsfoTtune that his Excellency did not 
strike a tnfle harder; but remember, 
if you involve the common safety 1 
will kill you with my own hand’’ 

“A fortnight ago," said the once 


brawny nifiian, as he gazed at his now 
shrunken limbs, "ana the man who 
talked of kiUing Giovanni would have 
felt be had no holiday task before him. 
Now I could not struggle with a child. 
Give me a pull at a wine-dask, for 
Heaven’s sake ” 

“They have kept you short of liquor, 
no doubt," replied Pietro, with a criti- 
cal glance at his companion “ It’s ill 
feeifing fevers on stuff like this,” and 
as he spoke the bandit rose, and, fish- 
ing a flask out of the little stream that 
trickled along the edge of the plateau 
on the side where the^tents were 
pitched, proceeded to administer a 
cup of wine to his invalid companion 

“ Drink ' ’’ he exclaimed . ‘‘ it will 
do you good It will send the life- 
blood through your veins once more 
The fever has well-nigh left you, and 
your strength will come back.” 

The shattered bandit greedily 
drained the cup that was proffered 
him 

“That’s good stuff," said he, smack- 
ing his lips, "the first I’ve tasted 
since his Excellency struck me down 
up yonder Ha > it puts heart m a 
man, that Fill it again ’’ 

“ 1 will,” replied Pietro ; “ but, 
remember, that’s the last, and is more 
than you can carry ’’ 

Pietro was right, for no sooner had 
he drained it than the enfeebled mWn 
sank back upon the heather, and drop- 
ped bff to slumber, like a child His 
comrade looked at him for a moment, 
and then threw a cloak over him, with 
more tenderness than could be ex- 
pected from file rough marauder he 
was 

“ There I " he said, “ sleep like that 
means health and strength. He wants 
the^wine now, but not too much — and 
who shall say what is Giovanni’s idea 
of enough?" 

pid Jackson from a little distance 
had watted the colloquy between the 
brigands with breathless interest. 
He had taken it into his addled old 
head that he was Imn;^ in an atmo- 
Spbete of plot and intngue, and that 
the whole party depended upon his 
alertness and vigilance. He could not 
ttnddistand in the least what the two 
men were saying ; but he could com- 
prehend Giovanni’s gleaming eyes and 
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vindictive expression, and drew his 
own conclusions 

“ If I only understood their lingo 1* 
he muttered, mopping his brows ; 
“but still, tp a man Tike me, who’s 
spent hiB life VI studying faces to judge 
what their owners would take^ it’s all 
clear as daylight That scoundrel 
with the bandages has got an all round 
face , he dnnks all he comes across, 
with a preference for something short 
very frequently They don’t stick at 
tndeSfJhat sort — specially in the lower 
orders A^utler has great opportuni- 
ties 1 knw your generous port-wine 
face, and yom much calculating sherry- 
and-seltzer countenltice It’s the old 
story of the babes m the wood over 
again, and we’re the babes These • 
two scoundrels were the villains of the 
fable, and that rufSan in the bandages 
was advocating the cutting our throats, 
while the other, 1 fancy, was for merely 
emptying our pockets Now, Thomas 
Jackson, you just pull yourself together, 
and think what’s best to be done 
You've got to pull the whole of ’em 
through, and it requires a man of 
gumption to do it, and you’re the only 
one of the lot that's got any gumption 
You were the only one who had the 
presence of mind to call for the police 
when we were taken If they didn’t 
come it wasn’t your fault” 

^But the more Jackson puzzled his 
brain over the problem of escape the 
more intricate it became The old 
man, in fact, indulged in a very New- 
gate Calendar of bloodshed, and 
pictured deeds of violence that he was 
perfectly incapable of committing He 
gravely discussed within hnpself the 
advisability of knocking the sleeping 
brigand on the head, the garrulous, 
tender-hearted old man Ming as 
utterly wanting in the nerve requAite 
for the shedding of blood as a canary 
Then Jackson took it into his head 
that It was fais duty to warn lus fellow- 
captives of their danger, and that they 
should all prepare to sell their lives 
dearly, and die like Englishmen, 
Then he reflected that this would not 
much hdtter things ; that if it was 
intended to put thena. to death there 
could be very little doubt about th«r 
captors carrying out their intentions. 
In &et, the more Jackson thought 
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about It the less he saw what was to 
be done. One thing was imperative, 
that It behoved him to keep nis eyes 
open, and watch over the interests of 
the party. 

Giovanni slept as if there had been no 
whit of exaggeration in his statement 
that he had been in the very jaws of 
death But for the rough though patient 
nursing of some of his comrades he had 
never recovered that terrible blow dealt 
by Patrocem’s pistol As the man 
progressed to convalescence one 
curious thing was noticeable he bore 
IV) grudge against the Count, who had 
so sternly rebuked his backsliding, but 
cherished the fiercest animosity against 
^atteo, who had brought that back- 
sliding to his Excellency’s knowledge 
Dunng those fever-tossed nights, 
which were the first results of Patro- 
ceni’s cruel punishment, many a savage 
execration and fierce threat against 
Matteo fell from his parched lips , and 
Pietro, who had taken his turn m 
watching by his comrade's bedside, felt 
that those delirious words were likely 
to be made good should Giovanni re- 
cover 

Had there been any one conversant 
with all the complications of Patro- 
ceni’s drama, they could have formed 
but one opinion of them — namely, that 
it IS pretty sure to end tragically The ^ 
Count himself is resolute to wring that 
•thirty thousand pounds out of his cap- 
tives Hammerton is scheltniq^wto 
escape from the trap into which he has 
fallen Chisel, in his anxiety to dis- 
cover his master, bids fair to bring the 
gendarmes down on the brigands, and 
thereby endanger the lives of the whole 
party Giovanni, in his fierce thirst to 
avenge himself upon Matteo, is likely 
to draw the attention of the autfaonties 
also to the band, not from deliberately 
betraying his comrades, but by some 
savage act of bloodshed that will ni^ 
through the country Matteo, al- 
thou^ as thoroughly a bandit as any 
of them, spends but little time amongst 
the mountains He has small stomach 
for fightingi and likes not the crack of 
firearms or flash of steel ; and he is, 
moreover, far more useful at the pa- 
vilion in the Villa del Reale than 
he would be amongst the wood^ 
Stationed in Naples, hu is lu & piaiUon 
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to obtain all sorts of information useful 
to the Count Patroceni’s band have 
only lately established themselves in 
the woods about Amalfi, and the 
travellers worth trapping, who leave 
Naples to visit that place, are not so 
numerous that they can afford to pass 
any over Matteo enjoys great facili- 
ties for obtaining information on the 
subject of tourists' intentions, and this 
he at once transmits to the Count 
Then, again, the police are already in 
possession of the story of Sir Jasper's 
abduction , and, what is more, the dis- 
covery has been made by Lcroux, the 
most energetic agent amongst them 
Patroceni may be Tu n to shed blood m 
the present instance, ruthless as he has 
been at times in that matter when it 
has served his purpose , but he is likely 
ere long to find himself so placed that 
it will be unavoidable Lastly, we have 
old Jackson thinking that it behoves 
him to interfere in an affair that he 
doesn’t understand Much misery and 
loss of life have often been brought 
about by stupidity An obstinate 
numskull has many a time set the 
world by the ears. 

Swelling with importance at bis 
imaginary discovery, and stillkeeping 
an eye upon the sleeping bandit, J ack- 
son continues to turn over in his mind 
I to whom he bad better confide the 
result of the conversation he has over- 
h eard — yhether he had better inform 
M?“nianfield or Captain Hammerton 
of the position m which they stand , 
for Jackson, by this time, has worked 
himself up to a belief tliat their Cate 
trembles in the balance, and has in a 
hazy way come to the conclusion that 
they are only safe while their evil 
angel — m the form of Giovanni — 
sleeps He is fascinated by the 
recumbent brigand, and when Giovanni 
turns m his sleep the dew stands upon 
Jackson’s forehead The man is the 
very picture of the bandit as drawn in 
children’s story-books — big, scowling, 
with livid face and dark, glittenng 
eyes ; a black-browed, swarthy niCfian, 
such as might haunt a child’s dreams. 
Jackson lias no doubt that this is 
the Count’s right-hand man, and that 
when the cutting of throats is the 
business in hand Giovanm plays a 
prominent part in it. Jackson is fblly 


convinced that the majority of the 
brigands have a natural taste for 
murder ; and that, though Patroceni 
may protect them for a little, the hostile 
element will prevail sooner or later, 
and their lives be sacrificed, and in the 
opinion of Jackson that time is not far 
distant 


CHAPTER XXVI 

ENGLISH BRIGANDS 

In one of the small streets that run 
between Golden Square and Soho, a 
quaint debateable land in which the 
artisan and the adventurer live side by 
side, dwelt Mr George Bludd, a little 
slight, dark, hook-nosed man, of an 
age that no one could determine, and 
with a complexion that is only attained 
by rigid economy in the matter of 
ablution Mr Bludd was of Hebrew 
extraction, and would liave, doubtless, 
described himself as a sporting gent}^- 
man In reality he was a vulture of 
the turf, a small bookmaker ever on 
the alert for robbery, and by no means 
particular m what shape it presented 
itself Not such a halo of romance 
about him as^ there was about his 
Excellency Count Patroceni (he hacl 
been the accredited ambassaclor of a 
self-constituted government, which met 
with must practical dissolution at the 
ha^ds of the executioner), but they 
levied their taxes after the wont of 
their respective countries m pretty 
SiiKiIar fashion. 

As PatFOcem always thought there 
was something to be wrung out of a 
man whom chance threw in any shape 
withm hiS power, so did Mr BluikL 
Robert Coleman, the footman, who 
had been Hammerton’s confederate at 
Wrottsley, whose business it had teen 
to remove those superfluous nines, 
after bidding adieu to the sluggish 
stream of country-house existence^ had 
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come to town to dissipate the wages 
paid him by Hamiperton in all the 
high revelry of music-halls and Metro- 
politan gate-money race-meetings 
At one or other of these fashionable 
resorts he hadi made the acquaintance 
of Mr bludd, who, having ascertained 
that he was the possessor of some 
ready-money, at once constituted him- 
self his friend and comrade He 
prompted him to back two or three 
piofitable winners at 'Windsor and 
Croy d « ti> ^jje introduced him to one or 
two popula7^“ comics at some of the 
lower musicians'; and generally con- 
trived to imphess thj^ex-footman that 
he was seeing life in real eainest, and 
that he was singulaily fortunate in 
having acquired the friendship of such 
a very knowing and agreeable gentle- 
man as Mr George Bludd Now Mr 
Bludd, while participating in the 
spending of Coleman’s money, did not 
fail to worm out of him his past 
history, and how he had come by that 
money Like the Count, Mr Bludd 
saw a small gold-mine m this know 
ledge, and his way of availing himself 
of his knowledge was identical with 
the Count’s When Coleman’s funds 
ran short, it was Mr Bludd suggested 
to him the little game of <hanta^e, 
which had so sadly disconcerted 
Hammerton The Captain, to his 
dismay, discovered that his two con- 
federates in working Wheldrake's 
downfall were insatiable concerfting 
their share of the plunder 'I he 
Count’s demand had been beyond his 
power to comply with , but for the 
silence of Coleman’s tdbgue he had 
paid by degrees no inconsiderable 
sum, and with the pleasant conviction 
that the ending of this black-mail was 
a matter beyond computation Ham- 
merton’s trip to the Continent had 
preserved him from the English 
brigands, but only to throw him ii^o 
the hands of their Italian namesakes 
Mr Bludd’s rooms were of that class 
desenbed in the stage directions of 
many a farce Scene “Apartments, 
poorly furnished-’’ At the present 
moment, perhaps, a paraffin lamp and 
a bottle of gm were the two most 
noticeable objects on the rickety Ubie 
by which the proprietor and his fhend, 
the ct-devant motmin^ were sealed. 


“ And BO, Robert, my boy, you’re 
fairly aground, without a shot ui the 
locker 7 You’ll have to apply again to 
your old banker Bless you, ma tear, 
we’ve been very tender with him , 
when you get a man under your thumb 
m this fashion he must expect to 
provide you with all the little luxuries 
of life ” 

“ But I don’t know where he is, I 
tell you," rejoined Coleman, pettishly ; 
“he never took the slightest notice 
of my last letter,’’ and Mr Coleman 
gulped down his gin-and-water m 
gloomy meditation 

“ Most ungcntlemanly thing 1 " 
^plied Bludd “By Jove, ma tear, 
It's absconding to avoid his liabilities I 
>We can’t submit to this sort of thing, 
Robert , no, no, we ain’t such flats as 
that, eh, Robert ? ’’ 

“ I've no more intention of letkng 
him off than you have , but you must 
catch your hare before you can skin 
him ’’ 

“Just so, and it may be easy to 
trace him Some of your old fellow- 
servants can give you his address, no 
doubt , and, if he is so rude as not to 
attend to letters, you’ll have to go and 
see him, Robert ” 

“ What, me > I q ever was in those 
foreign parts in my life Supposing 1 
did know where he was, 1 could never 
find my way to him ’’ 

* “You're a little raw, ma tear," 
replied Bludd , “ you don’t undenMBffl 
the advanced locomotion of the present 
day Bless you ' the/ll book you to 
all parts of the world from London and 
deliver you too You needn’t know 
anything about it or anything of the 
lingo when in doubt show your ticket, 
and they'll run you along somehow " 

“ I must have money somehow," 
remarked Coleman, as he puff^ 
savagely at the blackish cigar be was 
smoking 

“Ah, you remind me of a great 
friend of tmiie. That was his very 
remark, ‘ 1 must have money.’ He 
was a splendid fellow, and, when he 
said fAaf, somebody had to suffer , 
but he earned it too far at last " 

“ What do you mean 7 ” inquired 
Coleman, impatiently. 

“ Well, the last time he was m such 
urgent want of it he got it as usual ; 
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but there was on old gentleman who 
was perverse enough to die under the 
pressure put upon him, and twelve 
pig-headed shopkeepers returned a 
verdict adverse to my fnend’* 

“ You don’t mean to say he 
murdered a man?” ejaculated Cole- 
man, quite aghast at the relation 

“ Of course not , the old gentleman 
was a nervous subject, and died pro- 
bably of heart-complaint My friend 
was so disgusted that he took off his 
hat to his fellow-creatures shortly 
afterwards ” 

“And was ?” exclaimed Cow- 

man, excitedly 

“Nothing," inti' posed Mr Bludd, 
quietly , “ but that don’t affect my 
regard for his memory ” 

“ He was hung, m short ? " 

“ Whafs the good of using coarse 
language *" rejoined Mr Bkidd, with 
a half-twinkle in his eye “ Say he 
met with a bad accident from insecure 
scaffolding " 

So It was settled between this 
precious pair that Mr Coleman should 
then and there write to Jackson, the 
butler at Wrottsfey, and endeavour 
to ascertain Captain Hammerton's 
address That he got no reply to that 
letter was a mattes of course , but he 
very soon ascertained that the Cap- 
tain was travelling with Sir Jasper on 
the Continent, and was not expcctecji 
back tiU the autumn Moreover, he 
vlSi^nformed that the party were con- 
stantly on the move, and were at pre- 
sent somewhere in Italy. Even Mr 
Bludd did not see exactly what was to 
be done under the circumstances As 
a curious instance of how similar in 
their instincts are these vultures of 
society, the same idea at cmce occurred 
to Mr Bludd that bad presented itself 
to Patroceni, to wit^TO whom was 
the information Coleman could give 
valuable? If further money was not 
to be wrung from Hammerton, the 
secret surety was saleable to the man 
who had suffered for his (Hammerton’s) 
crime But thmre, like the Count, he 
was checkmated by the fact that 
Wheldrake was no more accessible 
than the Captain. The great Mr 
Bludd was fam to confess at last that 
there was nothing to be done but 
Wait. 


Now, a man who has abandoned 
himself to a lifeof debauchery, such as 
Coleman had led of late, loathes the 
idea of work, and needs fairly-lmed 
pockets Wait 1 — that is just what he 
could not afford to do’ He was not 
like his fnend Mr Bludd, who was 
never likely to want a living while 
foolish people traversed the earth. 
Mr Bludd was a past-master in the 
art of preying on hts neighbours, and 
had endless shifts and devices where- 
with to cozen the strangf^r'-Wno fell 
mto his clutches ; but Co ?man was as 
yet a mere neophyte, m^e likely to be 
shorn than to br>''g home wool, should 
he betake himself to predatory 
practices 

And so a thing came about which 
has some little influence on this his- 
tory Colcm.an and his friend Bludd 
laid themselves out to perform the 
confidence trick, a description of 
which is almost superfluous, familiar 
as It must be to all readers of the 


daily papers 

Bludd was a very little while before 
he picked up his green-goshng Then 
came the usual exposure of flash notes 
on his part, and the time-honoured 
story of his having a thousand pounds 
left him to dispose of in chanty At 


this juncture Coleman, of course, turns 
up with five hundred pounds in flqsh 
notes intrusted to him to start^H 


deserving man in business The usual 
result followed — exchange of pocket- 
books , and the one man remained in 
the room to show his implicit con- 
fidence while, the other took a short 
stroll with his pocket-book Of course, 
things terminated m the usual way , 
It came to Bludd and Coleman’s turn 


at last to take their short stroll with 


th^ gosling’s pocket-book. Needless 
to say, they forgot to stroll back 
again So far fortune had favoured 
the sparrows , but one, alas ! was no 
genmtiecLondon sparrow. The gosling 
got tired of waiting ; the gosling got 
wrathfu^ as men will when they have 
lost their money and been made fools 
of to boot Sad to say, he lost con- 
fidence and invoked the aid of the 
police. Mr. Bludd vanished with the 
rapidity of a fraudulent bank director 
Mr. Col^nan, easy man, continued to 
frequent his usual haunte and found 
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himself tun in by the authonties be- 
fore forty-eight hours were over his 
head It was the old sequel — six 
month’s imprisonment to the neophyte 
who had fulen into the toils, and deep 
regret on the‘*part of the magistrate 
that his companion did not stand 
beside him in the dock. 


\ 

CHAPTER XXVII 
'FOR MAUDE’S SAKE’ 

Captain Hammerton might be 
extravagant, might be untruthful, and 
miglit possibly have many other faults 
to boot, but there was one thing no 
man could accuse him of neglecting, 
and that was his own interest It was 
quite clear to him, and he was not 
without warrant in drawing such con- 
clusion, that no life amongst them all 
was in such hazard He had taken 
It into his head that Wheldrake had 
acquired great influence over the 
bandit chief He could not stoop 
ttT solicit the intercession of the man 
whom he had so grossly wronged^but, 
for all that, Hammerton did not see 
why he should not utilise Wheldrake’s 
interest by a side-wind He had 
paved the way for all yiis He had 
promised that Maude should have an 
interview with Wheldrake, and she 
stood pretty well pledged to interfere 
in his behalf Good < that was not 
difficult, and he would take very gqpd 
care it was done at once A line to 
Wheldrake to say that Maude wished 
to see him was little likely to lask 
attention and some one to convey it 
was not difficult to find 

Wheldrake was sitting on his bed 
prepariUory to turning in for a few 
hours’ sleep. He knew. he had a 
tedious tourney befixe him, and the 
quicker he could compass it the more 
quickly would those very dear to him 
tw rescued from a situation of dis- 
comfort and suspense- Like a pru* 
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dent man Cynl was anxious to has- 
band his resources and take rest 
whilst he could. But he was strangely 
wakeful ; the prospect of clearing his 
name and the knowledge that his 
peerless Maude was in the hands of 
Patrocem and his crew had banisbed 
sleep from his eyelids It was aQ 
very well , the Count chose to play 
the bfin diabU just now, but he knew 
that he could be ruthless as a 
maddened tiger when crossed He 
recalled the unsparing punishment 
meted out to Giovanni but a few days 
bdek, and recognised that any inter- 
vention of the police would place them 
1^1 m imminent danger of their lives 
He reflected that, though a stray 
'traveller like himself might be kid- 
napped without attracting much 
attention, the disappearance of such 
a party as Sir Jasper’s would be 
speedily brought to the notice of the 
authorities, and the English Consul 
would insist on their acting with 
promptitude and vigour This was 
the great danger those he left behind 
him would run, that the gendarmes 
might be on the track of the band 
before he could reach Naples to warn 
them not to interfere. He was mus- 
ing over all these things when one of 
the brigands, putting his head into 
the tent, held up a note and intimated 
that it was for the signor Wheldrake 
tore open the note, which in a 
hand he did not recognise. 

“ Maude Eversley is extremely 
anxious to see you before you start 
If you retain any affection for her be 
at the back of the hut in an hour 
She has something of importance to 
say to you.” 

Retain any affection for her I Was 
she not still all the world to him ? 
Meet her < of course he would, and he 
turned to convey that assurance to 
the bearer, but he had disappeared 
Wheldrake took out his watch, and, 
having glanced at it, laid it upon the 
bed} and awaited impatiently the 
expiration of the intervening time« 
Before his watch marked the $ttoke of 
ten he was pacing restlessly im airil 
down in the re&r of the hut. It was 
dark, for the moon bad not risen as 
wt Scarce a breath stirred the trees 1 
it was a spot wdl fitted for a true 
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mcettn? WtraMrAke Ifftd not 
k>nf to wait. A faw mmutes and the 
fiann be knew well stole round the but 
and advanced towards him, 

“My darling I” exclaimed Cyril, 
“I am so pleased to meet you once 
again ; ** and he would fain have taken 
her m his arms^ tnit the girl drew back 
and replied— 

“Mr Wbeldrake, I have sent for 
you in order to ask a favour at your 
hands ” 

Cynl shrank back aghast This 
cold response to his passionate speech 
was like a shower-bath, and it was in 
very different tones that lie responded 

^‘Anything I can do to oblige Misf 
Eversley she knows I shall be only 
too happy to attend to at once” ' 

It was, what is so common in this 
world, a case of misconception Me 
had never wntten or let her hear of 
him in any way, and she mistrusted 
her hold On his regard On the other 
band, her “ Mr Wheldrake ” and 
rejection of his embrace confirmed 
him m the idea that she had thoroughly 
put him away from her favour, and 
gave confirmation to the report that she 
was now engaged to her cousin A 
terrible scoundrel this latter in Whel* 
drake's estimation i| but he knew that 
It is not always the true knights who 
prove attractive to a lady's eyes 

“I am given to understand," sai(|^ 
hgau deV* that you have considerable 
infiFest with Count Fatroceni " 

“ You have been misinformed, Miss 
Eversley," rejoined Cynl “ 1 met him 
for the first time at Homburg last 
year , met him again at Wrottsley, as 
you know. You saw what passed 
between us there. Is it likely 1 am 
his friead,or have influence over him? 

I am bis pnsoner, like yourselves The 
man to foe is a foystery;. He was the 
prominent wmker of ,my tuin, and yti 
he undoubtadJy seefos kindly dtSpo^ 
towards foe since 1 Imye wfoiiin his 
hands. But that is a yety d#uent 
thtag Cfofo interest with kim. ; 

I, as you bayo' ^ubUess heatd,,afo 
going a» tho accredited foitbiaAi^dt 
to negotiate''fo^ottr nfososh f bUt ^t^ 

mens ludt or tt-uixUp 

pfeafoisrthoaght bb diinh'Jhat C^ca^ 
yous Bves Kny haiiiA^^dM aby no*, j 


prudence on my part may jeopardise 
them.” 

“You must not suppose that wa 
cofod wish our case in other hands. 
Vfc all know how thoroughly we can 
rely upon your management You 
Underifoe your mfluence with Count 
Fatroceni, Mr Wheldrake I am given 
to understand, cunous as it may seem 
to you, that he is much prepossessed 
in your favour ” 

“ What I The man who you your- 
self heard proclaim mey<efiCki and 
blackleg at Wrottsleyfe Absurd 1 
The Count is cruel 'and^pricious, if 
I know anything ..of hts nature He 
treats his prisoners as the cat does 
the mouse within its claws ” 

“ You may be right," rejoined Maude 
“ You have had greater opportunities 
and are far more capable than myself 
of forming an opinion , but that only 
makes It more imperative that you 
should use your mfluence, if influence 
you have You are friendly with my 


cousin." 

“He took part against me in my 
hour of need," returned Wheldrake, 
sternly 

“ So did my father,” returned Maude, 
in tones which shook a little “The 
appearances which misled the one 
might well mislead the other.” 

Wbeldrake started as if stung 
Where was the wild, generous edit- 
fidence of the girl who scorned to 
believe aught against the fair fame of 
her lover ? 

“I am only too anxious to obey 
Miss Eversley’s behests if within my 
jiower,” replied Wheldrake, with studied 
politeness 

The girl drew herself up proudly, 
and It was almost imperiously that she 
rejgnned, “ I should nave thought an 
innate sense of justice and natural 
compassion would have prompted you 
toaucCQUr a felfowCreatuiU ip danger, 
even if fie had fo^de the misfoke oi 
(foceju&ing you harshly.' Mycousnn 
Fred nafomerfou, you know, is m 
itnfomieutdai^erhere, ‘Our caprkuous 
eat^cy hps bi^bited a dislike foT 1^ 
Uiifoi haiMhowu a kiudly inehfi- 

hforti liad;’litd«f '{ might say tw, 
hf fofrmiiw^ffo'Opbwtt ou 
ho 
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only know that lio was tho Count^a 
firiend, that it was be ong)iially 
mtroduged him to aA of us, that it was 
at Captain Haimnerton’s sug^tion 
Sir Jasper asked him to Wrdttsley, 
and thm wheit’ he brought that foul 
charge against my^f it was Captain 
Hammerton who sided with him and 
put hi9 word before mine as worthy of 
credence." 

“You must not be too hard upon 
Fred for that I ” she cried, vehemently. 
“ Rertiehmn that he had known the 
Count tongn than he had you , that, 
called on ter decide in such hurried 
fashion, he might aEgll stand up for 
the loyalty of his friend He did not 
know what Patroceni was m those 
times ” 

Wheldrake remained silent for some 
little t'me after Maude's speech. 
There could be no doubt about it, the 
opinion of the world had proved too 
strong for her, and she had thrust him 
from her heart 

“I have no wish to be hard upon 
Hammerton,” he said at length, 
“though he was not very lenient to 
me But I am still quite in the dark. 
What 13 It, Miss Eversley, you want 
me to do ? ” 

“ Save my cousin’s life ' 1 know it 

rests within your power A strong 
remonstrance from you, before you 
scort on your journey, will stay 
Patroceni’s coward hand,” cried 
Maude, excitedly * 

“Hush, Miss Eversley, pray restrain 
yourself," interposed Wheldrake, in a 
low voice “We shall rouse the whole 
camp, and no good can ^ome of that 
1 have told you before that you are 
much mistaken concerning my m> 
ftuence over Patroceni. Never mind 
that, we will suppose that you ^ 
right. Da you care very much for 
Captain Hammerton?” 

“ One usually loves one's own fle^ 
and blood,.” she retorted, tardy, '*"1 
have been brought up witn Frad,^ and 
that f love btiD dearly is, I suppose, 
nothipg astoundiiim” 

“Ah, yea. 1 Sad' fbigotteii,” hd 
retorted, coldly, couam^UR 

u not always of » o 
Never mmd. Hamihe^B’s, bfb h 
matter of deep moment to yoo^ f can ' 
promise but uttw j sdllk if dtb «hapt;e 


comes fo m^ t6 save ii, f plede^e ybu 
my boQOur it shall be done. 

“Farewell, ifoyage, and good 
luck,” said Maude, as she extended 
her hand, which Wheldrake barely 
touched : and then the yoUng lady 
flew rapidly back to the hot, anm 
burying her head on her pilloiw', cried 
her eyes out. 

“ Save that hound I ” muttered 
Wheldrake, as he walked back to his 
tent “ Well, if she wills it, so must it 
be. Pd chance my life to save a 
canary she cared about any time But, 
hts hie safe, she shall know the whole 
story, and decide whether he is better 
tljan the banned man she has rejected.” 


CHAPTER XXVI|1 

WHELDRAKE FULFILS HIS j^RQHISS 

I 

Darkness reigned over |he camp, 
and Its denizens wer^ for the most part 
locked in slumber Wheldrake lay 
stretched upon his bed without the 
faintest inclination to close his eyes 
li was bitter to think that to 

whom he had given all the passiouafjT 
love of his being, had ceased to care 
for him. Yes, he would do it s do It 
for her sake. It might or might not 
come oflr , but that he was risking his 
life in either case he could not m the 
least disguise from himself->his life 
more m dangeir perhaps fhould he. 
succeed in me daring attempt he 
meditated. Patroceni and his gang 
were mea who ^ood no nonsense, and 
It was very likely that shdrt sbriB 
would be hiB edien kd was detdefod ; 
and Hanunerton-'Vt^ tp k 
extent he must deceivb ev^ him ; {b| 
very mBahobd Hammei:^ woula 
deimae to accede fohss echim^e ot^ris- 
wise.' A'manmybea^gm^scbundrri^ 
but no } and, thc&h 
reganled Eosl Et% Uai^ 

I^ektegJfodrvillala,^ eve^hd^d^^ 
doubted ois coufii^ea 
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was when should he commaice pro- 
ceedini^s Glanheld and Hamtnerton 
had fared no better than old Jackson 
in their bedroom accommodation , 
like him the/ had the turf for a couch, 
the sky for a coverlet Still, Whel- 
drake knew pretty well where they 
were stretchea , not so close together, 
he had noticed while waiting to keep 
his appointment with Maude, but it 
would be possible to wake the one 
without disturbing the other Although 
there was no doubt about there being 
several sentries round the fringe of the 
wood — their eternal cigarettes gleam- 
ing like fire-flies proved that only t6o 
conclusively — these men made no 
attempt to interfere with the move- 
ments of the prisoners within their 
cordon Whelarake rose and stepped' 
cautiously out into the darkness of the 
summer night All was still save the 
faint sigh of the breeze through the 
trees He listened long and attentively 
at the door of Patroceni’s tent , he 
even ventured to crouch down and 
steal his head under the bottom curtain 
The quiet, low, regular breathing of 
the sleeper completely reassured him 
Then he made nis way softly in the 
direction of the spot where he knew 
Hamtnerton had laid himself down 
Cautiously he made his way until he 
came to Hammerton, and, stooping 
down, placed his hand lightly on his 
shoulder c 

■ w^l^ amBierton would have sprung to 
his feet at once had not Wheldr^e’s 
firm grasp restrained him 
“ Hush I ” he whispered, “ not a 
word I Get up and follow me. Your 
life IS in extreme danger " 

Hammerton rose without further 
comment, and qiuMly followed Whel- 
drake back mto the tent. When they 
got wiUiin it, Cyril said coldljM- 
"1 told you next time we played. 
Captain Hammerton, our lives would 
be the stake, litde Ainluog jtiy wild 
words would so soon come to paps. I 
have little cause jto love you, httte cause 
to spare you, 1:mt I cannot see you 
murdered m cold blood. None of out 
I\yes are, 1 behev^ in any jeopardy 
but yours. Patroceni, for reasons we 
have no time to go- into, seems to 
have conceived a pe<^iar auunosity 
to yoorsd^ and yon will be the victim 


should there be any hitch m the negoti- 
ations We must change places ” 

“We shall do nothing of the sort,” 
said Hammerton, quiedy , “ I dont 
for one instant admit the allegations 
that It has pleased Fa^oceni to make 
against myself I have been his dupe^ 
even more than you. I must pay the* 
penalty “ 

“Nonsense, I tell you 1 am in no 
danger , _you are t Don’t think even 
now you won’t run a tremendous nsk 
1 will describe it to you, a nd yp u shall 
elect then whether or >tJy6u will 
attempt to escape ^Vouit escort is, or 
was to be, Sanni, th(^,Aount’s right- 
hand man Hv-''knows, as they alt 
do, that I won the drawing of lots 
which decided who was to go into 
Naples about this ransom For the 
others, that this airangement has been 
changed will not, 1 think) seem very 
astonishing , to Sarini it probably 
would, for he is very much more m 
Patroceni's confidence than any of the 
otherg. I should scarcely have sug- 
gested this change of parts to you if I 
had not heard that Sanni had to-day 
met with an accident That accident 
may prevent hja being your escort " 

“ No, Wheldnike, I can hardly buy 
my life at your hands in this fashion 
Luck has ordained that you are to go 
to Naples — go" 

“ It shall be as you wish," returqpd 
Wheldrake, coolly “ You will run 
quite risk enough if you attempt my 
scheme ; if your nerve fails you don't 
try it," he concluded, coldly 

The taunt stung Hammerton as it 
was intended, to do He felt it was 
better to die in a danng attempt to 
escape than to go like a sheep to the 
shambles — the nsk fompted him as 
Cyril meant that it should He hesi- 
tated for a few minutes and then said, 
“ Mr Wheldrake, I am m your hands , 
you shall do what you deem best for 
myself and tha rest of us.” 

“Gooi^l then you will go?” rejoined 
Wheldrake. “There is a big cloak 
and a sombrero tn slouch over your 
brows. Lie down on that bed ; 1 shall 
be on the ground behind it. Let me 
ape^ ^ you in the first instance, and 
if I find Saeni 19 to accoot^y yon 
it is too ndty to be attempted ; othe^ 
wise 1 believe my plan to be quite 
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feasible Remember tht^ 1 am doing 
my best to save your life at the 
bidding of one for whom I would risk 
fifty lives if I had them Be false to 
your trust, put a hair of her head or 
that of any of the rest of them m 
danger, and f will slay you with my 
own hand, wherever 1 find you, should 
I escape firom the hands of Patroceni 
What wrong you have done me 1 
pardon you ; but fail me now and you 
have an enemy who recks his life as 
nothing, and will be thoroughly un- 
sparing vengeance ” 

"A tempt^g offer sneered Ham- 
merton. “ I ^k*my life in attempt- 
ing to escaplll^chwace number one 
against me I make a relentless 
enemy if I bungle my mission — chance 
number two against me I only risk my 
life if 1 stay here Two to one against 
your scheme On the whole I think 
I will remain ” 

“As you will One can only draw 
the bolts for a captive , if he’s afraid 
to run the gauntlet of the warders one 
can do no more ” 

“I am not afraid,” rejoined Ham- 
merton, fiercely, “though 1 have no 
fancy to die if I can help it You’ll 
nA see me blench if these beggars 
put me up for a target to-morrow” 

“ 1 have fulfilled my promise," said 
Wheldrake, coldly, as he walked 
leisurely to the door of the tent , “ it 
iJ’ior you to dtecide You may esti- 
mate your danger more correctly than 
I do, but 1 think it may go hard with 
you here.” 

He glanced out at the moon now 
visibly rising behind the^rees. “You 
have not much longer to make up 
your mind,” he remarked over his 
shoulder , “ the moon will top the 
cedars before half-an-hour is past, and 
that seems to be the signal-gun f«r 
all expeditions in this camp ” 

Hammerton made no reply, but sat 
upon the bed plunged apparently lu 
sullen reverie. Wneldrake p^d no 
■ attention to him, but stood at the tent- 
door, apparently equally absorbed in 
his own thoughts 

“ They are stirring amongst the 
trees,” he retnarked at last as he 
turn^ and walked slovly back mto 
the tent ^ Wrap yourself m the 
cloak. Full the sombrero well over 


your brows, and he down upon the 
bed” 

For a minute or two Hammerton 
hesitated, and then without the slightest 
comment did what Wheldrake desired. 
An interval of ten minutes, mid then 
“ Signor, signor * ” was uttered in 
Sarmi’s tones through the door of the 
tent “ It IS time you were on the 
move " 

“Hist I” whispered Wheldrake, as 
he laid his hand on Hammerton’s 
breast “ Let me speak to them and 
see how the land lies " 

“Ah, signor I ” said Sarim, as Wbel- 
dfake appeared, “I am so distressed 
that the fates forbid me to be your 
escort I can but see you start, and 
bid you God-speed I twisted my 
‘ancle crossing the stepping stones of 
the nvulet this afternoon — slipped on 
that treacherous centre-stone where 
the lichen grows so strongly — and, 
Corpo di Baccko f my limb is no better 
to me at present than a wooden one " 

The man was walking with a stick 
and the assistance of one of his fellows. 

“ I regret. Signor Sanni, not to h^ve 
the benefit of your guidance,” replied 
Wheldrake, courteously, “and more 
especially the misfortune that deprives 
me of It , but I have no doubt that 
you have selected a'’ perfectly efficient 
deputy ” 

Sanni shugged his shoulders, and 
said quietly, “ Pietro will do his best, 
signor " • 

“ I shall be ready for you in a few 
minutes," Wheldrake replied, and 
turned back again into the tent 
“ Listen ' ” he continued m a low voice, 
as he rapped Hammerton's arm, 
“ your chance has come ; don’t let 
your nerve fail you Keep your face 
well muffled against the raw air of the 
morning, and, above all, don't speak 
if you can help it, and then as bnefty 
as possible^ Here they are again— 
now." Hammerton rose quickly from 
the bed, and, as Wheldrake said 
aloud, “Quite ready, Sinior Sanm,” 
steppra through the door of the 
tent. 

It was an "anxious moment fon 
Hammerton Who could say that 
amongst the little group outside might 
not be Patroceni to give some last 
iastructions ; but such feats proved 

o 
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groundless. Sarini was there, leaning 
on a stick, and evidently in ram. He 
contented himself with bidding the 
supposed Wheldrake a brief adieu, 
and, banding him over to Pietro and 
three of his comrades, nraved his hand 
as a signal for the party to proceed 
Two or three minutes, and they were 
through the sentries, and rapidly 
threading their way through the 
wood. 

At the expiration of about ten 
minutes they stopped, and Pietro gave 
a low whistle, which was almost in> 
stantly replied to Another minute or 
two, and from amidst the trees came 'a 
man leading a on the back of 

which was, apparently, a rude ambu' 
lance. Hammerton gazed with no 
little astonishment at this addition to ‘ 
their number , and Pietro, after ex- 
changing a few words apparently with 
the occupant of the ambulance, gave 
the signal to proceed, and said — 

" Ah ! signor, it is only that poor 
devil Giovanni, who was near losing 
his life on your account You saw 
him struck down, and only he has a 
skull of granite there would have been 
only his bunal to see about , but he’s 
come round. He wants nursing and 
better food than we can give him here 
to restore his strength Ah I signor, 
his Excellency is merciless in his 
anger. He does not get in a passion 
like other men , but one would bp 
■^ajer Wtth one possessed than with 
him " 

Now this was, of coursci to a great 
extent incomprehensible to Hammer- 
ton He had never heard of Giovanni ; 
but It was clear that he was the vic- 
tim of the Count's wrath, and had 
narrowly escaped with his life. That 
was a circumstance that did not much 
interest Hammerton ; but these reve- 
lations of Patroceni’s ruthless temper 
had a strange fescinatioh for him, and, 
regardless of Wheldtake’s caution, he 
could not resist saying— 

“ You stand in great dread of his 
Excellency, ^patently 7” 

“ I’ve chanced my life, like all of 
us,^ many a tune ; but it wouM be sdl 
child's play to foUira under the ban of 
fals Excellency, ^giior, those who 
for fear of the authonties would turn 
against him, dbn’t know him. Pd 


rather bo a marked nmn by the police 
m all Europe than incur the chiefs 
displeasure. I'd feel safer in prison 
yonder," and he wav«l his hand, as 
Hammerton supposed, in the direction 
of Naples, “than know myself the 
object of his Excellencj^s enmity ” 

They continued to push forward at 
a rapid rate, and, as the sun got 
higher in the heavens, Hammerton 
felt his cloak oppressively warm. 
He threw it back, and Pietro ex- 
claimed — 

“ Let me throw it on thiT' iiiiiie for 
you The signor will trlvel easier” 
Then, as he took the cipak from him, 
and the broad ^i&iylight disclosed 
Hammerton’s identity, he ejaculated, 
“Holy Virgin, it’s the other signor 

“ You were not told, then, by 
Sarini?" replied Hammerton, non- 
chalantly “ He would hardly think 
it worth mentioning It was settled 
among ourselves 1 should go after 
alL" 

For a few moments Pietro looked 
puzzled, but then he reflected that 
Sanni had fetched Hammerton out of 
the tent, and handed the prisoner 
over to him It must be all right , 
besides, his orders were to lose no 
time in getting to the outskirts of 
Naples, where the prisoner was to 
be free to follow his own dictates 


CHAPTER XXIX 

* THE GAME BEGINS 

Police-agent Leroux meanwhile 
fw highly ddighted with bis discovery ; 
a case |his after his own heart ; his 
head a^nst the chief of the banditti 
—an iTlUerate, ignorant robber, no 
doubt . why it was a case of a g^me 
between a rough provincial performer 
and a ^tled artist I Capitm I Bold, 
coBUQoniflace cut-throat sends in and 
demands ransom ; prisoners to 
the it eats or lips if the money be not 
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forthcoming by date named by envoy 
entrusted with this marauding 

mountain kinglet’s commission , liv- 
ing like other royal but more recog- 
nised families on irregular taxation 
Clearly the business of police- 
agent LeroiiK was to outwit this 
bandit, and lay him and his crew by 
the heels as speedily as might be 
Leroux did not overlook the fact that 
he had a delicate affair to manipulate, 
a matter requiring infinite skill and 
finesse He had in the first instance 
to^t Jasper and Ins party safely 
out of the bonds of his abductors, and 
that without paying the ransom which 
he had no doCiht jgpuld be placed upon 
them Secondly, police-agent Leroux 
was not as yet satisfied regarding Mr 
Chisel He could not decide as to i 
whether the valet was an innocent man 
or an exceeding crafty villain When 
Chisel suggested on their return 
journey to Naples that it might be his 
master had also fallen into the hands 
of the brigands, Leroux rather scoffed 
at the idea , but he had since come to 
the conclusion that that solution of 
Signor Wheldrake’s disappearance was 
very possible 

Police-agent Leroux was quite im- 
patient for the next move of the enemy 
Until their envoy arrived in Naples he 
felt he could do nothing He counted 
on getting the first news of Sir 
•Jasper's party from his bankers 
The bureau of the police the 
bngands’ messenger would, il* wise 
in his generation, naturally shun, any 
interference of the myrmidons of law 
being calculated to syjn the death- 
warrant of those he had left behind 
him The Neapolitan police might 
be quite incompetent to deal with wit, 
but they had wide experience of the 
ways of brigandage, and thoroughly 
understood the customary usages of 
the craft Without the system of ran- 
som It would be a poor calling , a^ 
what Mr Wemmick terms the ” TOit- 
able property,” earned by iravwers 
in these days, would be poor recom- 
pense for the nsk and hardships of 
the profession ; but that grand Old 
institution of tbO Middle Ages, the 
holding pnsoners ^ ransom, was 
extremely profitable; and, though a 
case so near Naples had rare of 
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late, yet in more remote districts 
messieurs the bngands had given 
proof that they were not to be trifled 
with 

One morning police-agent Leroux 
was informed that the chief of the 
bureau desired to see him, and upon 
his repairing to that fimettonary's 
cabinet he was addressed with — 

“ Well, Leroux, these scoundrels 
have ^oken at last , but, if it hadn’t 
been for your ludicious arrangement 
with the hcad-clerk of Toldi and Kratz, 

1 fancy we should never have heard of 
It" 

• “Ah' they should be more liberal 
in the matter of salary to confidential 
^clerks ’’ 

“You had better go down with this 
note from me , tell them " — and here 
the great man almost swelled with the 
importance of his position— “that 
nothing escapes the knowledge of the 
Neapolitan police that your orders are 
tobepresentat their next interview with 
this envoy from these scoundrels of the 
mountains , that we have made up 
our minds to settle with these gentry 
and put an end to such a scandal so 
near the city You will, of course, 
take care to be disguised ; make your- 
self up in any character that seems 
good to you * , 

“Very good, signor,” rejoined 
Leroux, “ your orders shall be attended 
to at once, and I shall, of course, re- 
*port to you as soon as possiWe. 
imbecile ' ’’ he muttered to himseli as 
he left the room, “if I followed his 
instructions these English would never 
see their miserable ishuid again.” 

Once m his own room, and Leroux’s 
spirits rose, like that supposititious 
war-horse which sniSs the battle 
from afar Disguise himself ' Bah ' 
There was not much necessity for 
that ; still It might simplify matters 
if be were to dress after the foshion of 
a banker's clerk , perhaps it might be 
as well to conceal his identity; and 
working out a thing of this kmd, be 
knew from experience that It was al- 
ways as well to keep yonr real personal 
appearance m the oackground as ftv 
as possible A police-agenL tike hn 
actor, is umply not master of his pro- 
fession unless he can, so to speai^ 
)ump, after a feat mmutes' proparetioikii 



too 
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into a new skin. If he cannot make 
up so as to defy recognition he can 
never hope to achieve the first rank 
as a detective It is essential that 
an officer of this class should be pro- 
tean Child's play all this to Leroux. 
False eyebrow^ a wig, a few dashes of 
the pigments, a change of clothes, and 
he walked out into the street an elderly 
clerk of some business house, instead 
of the smart-looking police-agent, and 
made his way quietly down to the 
banking establishment of Toldi and 
Kratz 

The astonishment of the partners 
when Leroux sent in his note was 
extreme Hammerton had requested 
them to keep his pr* ,ence in the city 
a profound secret, and more especially' 
from the police ; and the bankers were 
wondrously puzzled as to how on earth 
the police had learnt that Patroceni’s 
envoy had arrived in the city, for, 
thanks to Hammerton, Messrs Foldi 
and Kratz knew who the chief of the 
brigands was, a fact of which the 
police were as yet in ignorance It 
was awkward, very awkward , they 
had pledged their word to Captain 
Hammerton to communicate neither 
with the police nor the English 
Consul. Hammerton, despite every- 
thing that had gone before, was un- 
doubtedly desirous 'of acting loyally 
1 - and doing his very best for the captives 
he had left behind him That any 
inte rferqpce of the police might prove* 
ITSfeardous he thoroughly compre- 
hended, yet here was the very thing 
he was so anxious to guard against 
about to take place 

Signor Toldi remarked that it was 
very awkward, and Signor Kratz 
replied that it was very unfortunate, 
but no one ever dreamt of disputing 
the decrees of the police in Naples ; 
and so at last Signor Toldi gave orders 
that the bearer of the note was to be 
admitted. A fW minutes and Leroux 
was ushered into the room, in appear- 
ance the /iUHmtk of an old bantoog- 
clerk. The partners stared with con- 
siderable surprise at the qew-comer ; 
they had never experienced the visita'* 
tion of the police before, and their 
representative was so utterly unlike 
what they had exacted. 

“ Perhaps you wul take a chair/ said 


Toldi, the senior partner, “ and explain 
a little more comprehensively what it 

IS you wish, signor — signor and 

then the banker took his double eye- 
glass out for the purpose of reading 
the agent's card. 

“ Leroux,” interposed i^hat gentle- 
man, quietly ; “ this case is in my 
hands, and the sooner I explain to you 
what I mean doing the better It can 
be told you in one word — Nothing. 
You will allow me just to hear what 
demands these gentlemen make, and 
we shall exercise our own (hscre* on 
in dealing with them in futi^ , for the 
present we are quite ai /are it would be 
most injudicious oi^jtr '^rt to inter- 
fere” 

“ But the ambassador of these 
, brigands is most desirous to keep his 
mission a secret as far as possible " 

“ He IS, of course, one of the 
pnsoneis themselves, released to 
negotiate for the freedom of his com- 
panions Nothing IS easier than for 
me to be present when he arrives He 
has come to you for a large sum of 
money Well, I am Signor Stem, the 
money-lender, who proposes to help 
you in raising the sum required if 1 see 
my way, but I naturally wish to under- 
stand the whole of a delicate trans- 
action like this If it IS blundered I 
may find that 1 have parted with my 
money and that those to whom 1 look 
for payment are dead Emphatically-. 
there must be no interference of the 
police' 1 decline to advance a stiver 
if it IS not carefully kept from their 
ears , they are quite as much bandits 
as the others, and will think, not of the 
lives of the captives, but how they can 
make most money ” 

The bankers started at this touch of 
Leroux’s histnonic powers He had 
thrown himself at once into his 
asAmed character, and was to all 
intents the shrewd business-like 
money-lender, anxious to do a profit- 
dblk stroke of business, if the risk 
were notfrexce^sive. 

A smile of satisfaction crossed 
Leipux’e fiice at the astonishment of 
the partners It was an unfeigned 
compliment to his powers as an 
artnt, and no man — least of alt a 
Froichman — but would thoroughly 
appreciate that. " You will do what I 
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w&nt, I see When do you expect the 
bandits’ emissaTy ? " 

“ Almost immediately,” replied 
Signor Told] ; “ but do you know who 
you have against you ? Are you aware 
who this bandit chief is ? ” 

“ Certainljsnot This to our know- 
ledge IS the very first outrage per- 
petrated by the band in this neigh- 
TOurhood I have no doubt we shall 
arrive at his name in a day or two, 
and find a very complete biography of 
him in our books ” 
dLV es ^ you'll know his name well 
enough when you hear it,” suddenly 
ejaculated Kratzb *' Y ou’ve got against 
you the mor^^^ng, most ruthless, 
and cleverest man'tnat ever fate drove 
to the mountains, — a man of high birth, 
great abilities, and good education I 
can speak with authority , for I have 
been in his hands, and am a poor 
man comparatively to this day in 
consequence ” 

“There is only one man in our 
annals answers that description,” 
interposed Leroux, excitedly “ Do 
you mean to say that it is Patrocem 
himself?” 

“ Yes I ” almost screamed Kratz , 
“ the Viliam who wrung from me the 
hard earnings of years ” 

“ It’s a very sore subject with him, 
poor fellow I ” said Signor Toldi, in a 
low tone, to Leroux. “ This Count 
■ Patrocem, he says truly, well-nigh 
ruined him years ago” 

At this moment one of the tlerks 
entered with a card, and, after glancing 
at It, the banker gave orders to show 
the gentleman m 

“This Captain Haftxmerton," con- 
tinued Toldi, “is the pnsoner the 
Count has released to treat for the 
ransom of his captives ” 

Another moment, and Hanuneiton 
enters He has been to his hoTel. 
dressed, breakfasted, and washed all 
stain of travel from his person A 
good-looking, dashing ex-soldter, 
whom Leroux regards attentively. He 
greets the partner with easy assurance ; 
but, at the sight of the ^lice-agen^ 
stops abruptly 

‘‘The bumneas I’yo come about. 
Signor Toldi, is strictly private, as you 
know ” 

“ Most certainly but it m absolntdy 


necessary that we should take this 
gentleman mto our confidence. Let 
me introduce you to Signor Stein — 
Herr Stein, 1 believe, I should say — 
the greatest financier we have in 
Naples When 'it comes to raising 
such a sum as, I fear, you will require, 
it IS absolutely necessary to have his 
assistance Now, Captain Hammer- 
ton, we will proceed to business You 
want a big sum of momey, and, under 
the circumstances, you want it as 
quickly as may be The first question 
15, briefly, howmuch must we endeavour 
to find ? ” 

• “ Thirty thousand pounds English," 
replied Hammerton, curtly, "and it’s 
no use thinking of a reduction of terms 
*We’ve tried all that Patroceni has 
ot us, like rats, in his trap He 
nows we can find that, and he means 
to have it before he releases Sir Jasper 
and the others ” 

" Thirty thousand pounds I ” gasped 
Toldi 

“ Thirty thousand pounds !” shrieked 
Kratz. “ The bandit 1 ” 

“ Thirty thousand pounds,” muttered 
Leroux to himself “A ^eat man, 
this , a man worth playiitg against 
The boldness of the conception shows 
the greatness of the intelligence ” 

"It sounds a big sum,” continued 
Hammerton, “ but it is useless to waste 
time in discussing wbat is long past 
discussion If you can’t find this sum 
>amongst you, tell me who efu to go 
to As for who Sir Jasper Evers!!^ 
is, go to the British Consul, and he 
will satisfy you that he could find four 
times that amount in extremity , but 
remember every day — nay, every hour 
— is precious Fay for money raised 
ofT-band in this manner we must, We 
are in your hands, gentlemen. I can 
only pray you to be moderate m your 
demands. What does the Signor 
Stem say?” 

"Might I ask the exact position of 
this gentleman’s camp ? inquired 
Leroux, suavely. 

" No,” rejoined Hammerton, sharply, 
" I am pieced to give no information 
on that point to any one, and there 
are five lives dependent upon my 
silence. What matters it to you where 
my fnends are in durance ? Can yom 
and will you, assist to fold this money ?" 
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“ I apologise, simor, for my mdis- 
cretioo,” replied Leroux, rising. “1 
will leave you to talk matters over with 
the Signors Toldi and Kratz, whom I 
feel quite sure may assure you that the 
sum you require will be forthcoming " 
And so saying, Leroux shook hands 
with the partners, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE DISCOVERY 

The low twittering of the birds 
breaks the stillness of the camp as the 
first streaks of dawn appear .ibove the 
trees heralding the rapidly approach- 
ing day If the birds deem it time to 
bestir themselves it apparently strikes 
nobody else that there is any necessity 
for It One or two of the brigands 
rolled themselves closer in their cloaks 
as they became conscious of the 
chilliness of daybreak The sun rose 
higher and higher in the heavens, and 
still the inmates of the camp showed 
^ no disposition to arouse themselves 
At length the stillness that rested upon 
the community was broken by a groan, 
HMd the^utraged Jackson sat up in ' 
his lair That dreadfully discomposed 
old servitor was quite ready to declare 
that he had never closed an eye all 
night , that in no gentleman’s family 
that ever he’d seen had he known a 
case of an upper servant being called 
upon to sleep out on a grass-plat as if 
he were a dog. 

“Siup/” he ejaculated, “who could 
sleep, not knowing but what he’d 
find his windpipe sht before tponung ? 
Safe so for,” he continued, possmg his 
hand over his throat , “ but with that 
murdering scoundrel with the bend- 
aged head thirsting for our blood, who 
can say how many hours more life them 
IS l^t for us?” 

Old Jackson, iti zealicy, had slept 
the sleep of ttie seven deepers, and 
tnimpetM throi^h mght-nours 
like a fog-horn. 


“No," he continued, “I can't he 
expect^ to keep such a terrible dis- 
covery to myself, it’s more than any 
one man can carry on his mind, Mr 
Glanfield is the only one of them that's 
got any gumption 1 suppose I'd 
better take him into my Hionndence ” 

He rose as he spoke, and walked 
across to where Glanfield was sleeping 
tranquilly, and, shaking him by the 
shoulder, said, in a thick mystenous 
whisper — 

“ Mr Glanfield ' Mr Glanfield I I’ve 
got something ternble to 'mil 'Vim, 
sir ” 

“ If that’s all you’vd got to tell, you 
might just as well hen me have my 
sleep out Now then, what is it ?” 

And then Jackson, in solemn tones, 
'and with many starts and neivous 
glances from side to side, unfolded his 
version of the conversation he had 
overheard between Pietro and Gio- 
vanni Glanfield listened to him in 
silence, and, when he had finished, 
said quietly — 

“You are one of the astutest men I 
know, Jackson Perhaps there isn’t a 
better judge of weights ever saw the 
Heath , but you beat me this time 
altogether You don’t know one 
word of Italian — Pietro and Giovanni 
speak nothing else How the deuce 
did you know what they were talking 
about ? ” 

“ Mr Glanfield,’’ replied Jackson, ’ 
with pn air of ineffable disdain, “ I 
saw It in their faces " 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Jackson ; 
you’re seeing a lot, you know Strikes 
me you’re prt/essing to understand 
faces a long way ahead of the rest of 
us ” 

“ Butlers always does, sir,” replied 
old Jackson, pompously “It’s the 
prai:ttce they get, it’s the always 
studying what a gentleman will take, 
does It.” 

'fOh, go away, you old fool,” replied 
Gl^iielda “ our Jives are in no manner 
of danger. Mr. Whddrake must be 
half-way to Naples by this j but if we 
are to die it is not Pietro or Giovanni 
will decide upon our fotej that ques- 
tion is m the hands of Count Patio- 
cent * 

Old Jackson deigned no reply— 
quite evident to him now that Mr, 
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Glanfield wai not to be relied upon, 
and that the preservation of the whole 
party lay upon his shoulders alone 

Sir Jasper and the ladies were astir 
betimes Sleeping “ under the green- 
wood tree'* ^ay be all very well when 
you are used to it , but, let the 
weather be balmy as it may, it is apt 
to produce restless nights in the first 
instance Camp life is usually early, 
but on this occasion the visitors were 
afoot before their host 

“ (l ood-morning. Mr Glanfield,” 
ex^iime3 Mrs Fullerton, as she and 
Maude issued |ram their hut “ I 
never slept b etter, 1 declare Really, 
this picnickmgTR the mountains is 
quite pleasant ” 

“ 1 don’t know what you call plea- 
sant,” growled Sir Jasper “The 
Count calls it an al fyeico hotel, and 
considering the bill it ought to be the 
very best in Europe I am bound to 
say the table is tidy, as far as it goes, 
and, by Jove ' so it ought to be ' ” 

“Yes," rejoined Glanfield, slowly 
“ Patroceni^s got us in a tight comer, 
and there’s no getting out except at 
a heavy loss. Well, Sir Jasper, it’s 
happened to us often enough racing 
It’s no use making wry faces because 
you find yourself in the hole ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said old Jackson, 
who, with a face about the length of 
^Oxford Street, cut into the conversa- 
tion “ Yes, ma’am, in the hole , and 
that’s about where we shall find our- 
selves before twenty-four hours are 
past, as far as I can gather from these 
miscreants’ conversation May the 
grass grow lightly over our heads, as 
the poet says" 

"Go away, wu old croaker," re- 
joined Glanneld, sharply “ Don’t pay 
any attention to him, Mrs. Fullerton 
The old idiot has seen two of the biftid 
disputing and gesticulating, probably 
about some pnvate quarrel of their 
own, and has jumped to the conolu' 
Sion that they were discusspig what 
they shall do with us" 

“Where is Fred, Mr. Glanfield?" 
suddenly exclaimed Maude, gazing 
round with a troql^ed expression on 
her countenance. 

“Hammerton? 1 don't know; I 
haven't seen him this morning. Her& 
Jackson, you know — you never dosed 


an eye all night What's become of 
Captain Hammerton? He slept not 
many yards from both of uS Did you 
see him get up ? " 

“No, Mr Glanfield, I didn’t, and 
that’s the truth I was so absorbed 
in keeping my eye ” i 

“ That will do , you were struck out 
of all events that required keeping 
your eyes open pretty early in life 1 
don't suppose Hammerton is far off j 
in fact, our friends here take deuced 
good care that we shall none of us be 
very far off” 

“I wish I could see Fred ' ” ex- 
claimed Maude , “ 1 feel rather uneasy 
about him ’’ 

• “ I assure you, to the best of my 
belief, Hammerton is all right He 
was sleeping some thirty yards off me 
when I saw him last " ' 

“You have no cause to be alarmed, 
Maude,” said Sir Jasper "Fred's not ' 
far off, unless, by the way, he started 
early this morning for Naples. By 
the way, Glanfield, who did you settle 
should go there ?” 

“No, unde,’’ cried Maude, “Fred 
IS not gone to Naples Mr Whel- 
drake told me last night that he was 
to start for Naples at daybreak " 

“ Wlieldrake * exclaimed Sir Jas- 
per , “ what has he got to do with it ? 
How came he here? You are raving, « 
child ” 

, “Yes , Mr Wheldrake is, or rather 
was, here,” said Glanfield, '^quieliyt* 
“Your daughter is not raving, Sir 
Jasper Wheldrake is a prisoner like 
ourselves At the Count’s bidding we 
cast lots as to who should be set free 
to negotiate about the ransom , it fell 
upon Cynl, and 1 trust he is now half- 
way to Naples ’’ 

“ I put myself in your hands, Glan- 
field, and I suppose you know best ; 
but for a delicate mission, which must 
involve the handling of a very large 
sum of money, I should have hardly 
selected for my envoy a convicted 
card-sharper " 

“ Oh t mther, father I " cned Maude, 

“ Cynl IS innocent, I swear ” 

“ I'll {fiedgemy life fdr Cynl’s loyalty 
on thisoccasion, "said Glanfield, sternly } 
“ax 1 would for his innoceuce 
night at Wrottsley." 

It only shows, Mr. Glafrfidd, that 
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you ate very much readier to pledge 
your life than can be deemed prudent.” 

“ Dear me I ” exclaimed Mrs Fuller- 
ton, “here comes that dreadful Count 
Only to think that such a nice gentle- 
manly, agreeable man could be a 
bandit ” 

“Very gentlemanly," growled Sir 

i asper “We gave him the best we 
ad at Wrottsley, and he stnps us to 
the last feather the first time he has 
the ^portunity " 

“ Good-moming, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Patroceni, with a low bow 
“Mrs Fullerton, Miss Eversley, I 
trust you slept well, though the ac- 
commodation, I regirt, IS rougher than 
you are accustomed lo Mr Glanheld, 
a night in the open is nothing for a 
sportsman like yourself Sir Jasper, 
they are preparing your breakfast If 
our mountain air has done its duty 1 
know you will do your duty Try it ” 
As he finished, Patroceni’s dark eyes 
roved mquinngly over the party 
“Thank you, Count," said Mrs 
Fullerton, haughtily “We slept very 
well, but we hardly dreamt that the 
hospitality of Wrottsley would be re- 
paid in this fashion.” 

“ Ah * life IS full of changes, my 
dear madam Every turn of the 
kaleidoscope presents a fresh and un- 
expected combination , but,” continued 
Patroceni, “1 don't see the Captain 
1 trust my dear fnend Hammerton is, 
VBt unirelt ” 

“ We have none of us seen him this 
morning,” said Glanheld, drily 
"Curious,” remarked the Count 
“ Here, one of you,” he cried, raising 
his voice, and addressing a knot of 
two or three brigands, who were busy 
cooking by the edge of the plateau, 
“send Signor Sarini to me quickly.” 

There was a silence of some minutes. 
It was evident that Patroceni was 
uite as unprepared for Hammerton’s 
isappearance as the rest of ^lem. 
The silence was brtdceq at last by the 
appearance of Sanni, who limped 
slowly forward with the assistance of 
a stick. They could see that the 
Count expressed surprise at his lieu- 
tenant’s crippled c'ondition ; and then 
a conversation passed between them 
BO rapidly that Mrs. Fullerton, the 
Pnly one of the party with a ^r know- 


ledge of Italian, was unable to follow 
It At Its termination, with a low bow, 
the Count begged they would excuse 
him, as he haq a little matter of busi- 
ness to attend to, and immediately 
strode across the plateau in the direc- 
tion of the tents, which it must be 
borne in mind were pitched upon the 
opposite side to that on which the hut 
stood He plunged into the first he 
came to He reappeared at the end 
of three or four minutes, and was 
followed by Cyril Wheldrake, the Q)an 
they all thought half-way to Naples 
“Wheldrake burst from Glanfield's 
lips , “ something, 1 fe ar, has gone 
very much awfy,”"TI2*hiuttered, “ or 
else he wouldn’t be here” 

Patroceni, followed by Wheldrake, 

’ once more rapidly approached them, 
and it was easy to see that the Count’s 
eyes gleamed with the angry light of 
an aroused tiger , the usual suave, 
half-mocking tones were changed into 
those of bitter sarcasm as he said — 

" Sir Jasper, you would, I presume, 
insist upon being master in your own 
house If a guest thought proper to 
overturn all your arrangements to 
gratify a whim of his own you would 
probably resent it If you held his 
life at your disposal it is possible you 
might take steps to prevent bis ever 
interfering with plans of yours for the 
future. These gentlemen ’’ — and here 
Patroceni indicated Glanheld and' 
Wheldrake — “ have thought proper to 
meddle in my affairs I am not to 
blame if their lives pay the penalty for 
that interference" 

“ It is all my doing Glanfield had 
nothing to do with it — knew nothing 
of It Mine the fault, be mine the 
expiation,” said Wheldrake 

Maude stood with tear gemmed eyes 
and quivering mouth listening to this 
bitter altercation , and even Mrs. 
Fullerton’s laughing face, when she 
heard Patroceni^s bitter menace of 
retjibntup, became overcast 
“’Gallant and generous, Mr. Whel- 
drake, to the last,” rejoined the Count, 
in dear, cutting tones “ Like many a 
better tnan, ybu will perchance die for 
interfering with things above your 
eomprshenston You have thought 
pro{^ to change places with Captain 
Hamiaettoq. You hhve trusted the 
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lives of those you hold most dear to 
you, let alone your own, to a scoundrel 
in whose hands I decline to place 
mine or my comrades. Are you really 
so credulous as to suppose that the 
lot-drawing was a mere matter of 
chance ? Did you never hear of 
forcing a card? and do you suppose 
that forcing a straw is a bit more 
difficult? This fool, Sir Jasper, for 
some inscrutable reason, has sent 
Captain Hammcrton in his place, and 
launched two lives into eternity there- 
by Do you suppose a man with a 
price upon his nead is going to trust 
It to such an^Tutscrupulous robber as 
we all know Hammerton to be?” he 
continued, turning to Wheldrake 
“You know how he ruined you at 
Wrottsley , it was but the other night 
I showed you the trick of it ” 

Here his speech was interrupted by 
a slight gurgle, or hysterical sob, and 
Wheldrake was barely m time to catch 
Maude as she fell back insensible 
Mrs Fullerton also was in much too 
tearful a state to render assistance to 
her niece That lady had grasped two 
facts during Patroceni’s harangue, to 
wit, that she loved Glanfield dearly 
and that his life was m danger 

“ You surely, Count Patroceni, would 
never dare " 

" Dare I Let Sir Jasper ask the 
'records of the police -bureau what 
Patroceni has dared. Tears L” he 
continued, scornfully, as the baronet 
pointed m mute appeal to his weeping 
sisterand senseless daughter “Tears 1 
Ah, I have seen too many in my time 
to be much moved by them now. 
Women must weep in time of trouble 
to do that and scrape lint is their 
destiny Listen, Mr Wheldrake 1 
was dom^ my best for you Now,Tet 
the precious blackguard you have 
loosed upon me threaten my safety, 
and I retreat into the mountainSoat 
once I shall not further cumber 
myself with useless pnsonns in a 
retreat I shall leave two corpses 
behind me, and two women to wad 
over them. Sir Jasper will be worth 
carrying along with IWS ” 

"Coward I” stud Wheldrake, "kiU 
us if you will, but don't terrify our 
women beforehand." 

"Let your trusted messenger but 


lay the rdle he has done ever since 
have known him, and you may 
consider yourselves doom^ men," 
replied the Count, with a bitter sneer. 
“ Patroceni has ever kept his word for 
good or for eviL His time has not yet 
come, and those who cross him are 
sure to make a bad end of it ” 

“We can die if needs must. Count,” 
replied Glanfield , “ most Englishmen 
can But there is many a tum-up in 
life, as you told us just now, and I’ve 
seen too many cracks whose victory 
was proclaimed at the half distance 
^die away to nothing before they 
reached the winnmg-post to funk yet. 
The cards haven’t run very much m 
your favour through life, or you 
wouldn’t have to take to the highways 
m the autumn of it ” 

The Count’s eyes flashed for a 
minute and his lips quivered with 
suppressed wrath at Glanfield’s sneer 
“ Good, Mr Glanfield i ‘ suppress a 
possible enemy ’ is a maxim men like 
myself should never forget Any 
arrangements you or Mr Wheldrake 
may wish to make for your lawyers’ 
consideration you’d best attend to. 
Captain Hammerton is a liar and a 
traitor , and, if our lives are menaced, 
depend upon it you are oh the thresh- 
old of the grave I " And after a 
satirical sweep of his sombrero to his 

E ners the Count strode leisurely 
to his own tent ^ 


CHAPTER XXXI 

LEROUX HAS A GLASS WITH 
CJOVANNl 

When Pietro told Hammerton that 
they were moving Giovanni into 
Naples for better nursing and food 
than they could obtain for him in tne 
mountains ha said what be honestly., 
believed to be the truth. Giovanni, 
brooding over his wrongs, at lasf 
culminated in one intense desire. 
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namely, to be revenged upon Matteo 
tit all hazards. One of those fierce, 
sullen, vindictive natures, that, amongst 
the Latin races, so often lends itself 
to violent and sudden outbreaks, the 
narrow brain warped and intensified 
by habitual intemperance, — a danger- 
ous man this to have craving for your 
life, and reckless of the consequences 
of taking It It has been well said that 
the man, regardless of his own, ever 
carries that other man’s life m his 
hand who has fallen under his dis- 
pleasure History has proved it 
again and again. Henry of Navarre, 
the first Duke of B-ic^ngham, and 
scores of others, fell easily under the^ 
hand of the assassin, taking no heed 
of himself 

Did Matteo but know it, there was 
never a life in the city of Naples m 
more extreme danger than his Had 
he gauged the savage temperament of 
the besotted ruffian who so often 
drowned his reason at the expense of 
his cellars he would have hesitated to 
testify against him It was true 
Patroceni stood no trifling amongst 
his followers, but for all that Gio- 
vanni’s lapse from the paths of 
sobriety had entailed no evil con- 
sequences Matteo, m the first flush 
V of his righteous wrath, had perhaps 
made the very worst of his old com- 
rade's ^se in reporting it to his, 
%3ccelle%y But that Giovanni had 
survived the pitiless punishment meted 
out to him was sheer accident The 
thickness of their skulls has saved 
many men’s lives before now, as the 
density of their understandings has 
advanced many men in their way 
through life. A strong sense of 
humour, and a little cleveniess, have 
marred many a promising career ; 
while steady, decorous diuness has 
slowly brought its fortunate possessor 
to the upper rung of the ladder. 

Giovanni, indeed had thorou^y 
blinded hts old fnend Pietrp The 
latter had had his misgivings when 
Giovanni had uttered his threats aftd 
imprecations agmnst the cause of his 
temble p<inishiiient. But he showed 
all the cunning of these slow-witted 
men in attaining the object he had set 
his heart on. For some days he 
craved querulously for httle luxunes 


that were beyond Pietro’s compass to 
obtain for him up there in the moun- 
tains , and Under this pretext Gio- 
vanni bad attained the present goal of 
his desires, to wit, Naples. He was 
like the wounded dieetan, an animal 
that has no idea of abandoning the 
game because you score the first hit 
“ Wound the cheetah,” say the Indian 
shikarees, “and you’ve got to see it 
out If you don’t kill him he means 
killing you” And it might perhgns 
have been better for Mattdb if the 
Count had pulled th^ trigger of his 
pistol that morning ins tead of deal- 
ing that merciless with the butt 
of It 

Matteo, at the pavilion in the Villa 
' del Reale, was attending to his duties 
as host, all eyes and ears as regarding 
any movement of the police — that he 
knew was his clear duty , whom his 
Excellency might send in to negotiate 
for the ransom he was as yet in ignor- 
ance about , possibly, indeed, they 
might not think it necessary to inform 
him whom the envoy was, and quick- ‘ 
wittcd Matteo knew well that the 
better their envoy was doing his work 
the less likely he was to hear of his 
presence in Naples Now Matteo 
knew from experience that when the 
police got news of brigandage, and 
meant taking action, their preparations 
were usually the talk of the city 
After Naples had rung for some two 
or three days with rumours of what 
they would do, and where the outlaws 
were encamped they usually departed 
with much parade to pounce upon 
their prey, only to discover that, 
thanks to timely warning, the brigands 
had taken fAetr departure some hours 
beforehand , but on tbis occasion 
MUcteo had got to reckon with an 
officer tramed in the school of the Rue 

i ^rusalem, instead of one of the old 
leapolitan police-agents, to whom he 
was habil;uated. L<;roux had not been 
brought up in a babbling school — it 
was more nis custom to keep his left 
hand m i^orance of what his right was 
aboub One of bis axioms was that an 
agent of the pobce should be all eyes 
and earn, but could hardly be too 
reticeiit in the ose ef his ton^e ; that 
his business was not to taflt further 
than wM necessary to encourage other 
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people to do 90^ and diat he ought to 
accustom himself to make mental 
notes of the most trivial occurrences 
that came under his notice. They 
might be of eo consequence, but it was 
surprising how very slight a circum- 
stance sometimes furnishes the clue to 
a great crime 

When Leroux got back to the 
bureau his first act was to hunt up 
Patroceni’s record — plenty to be read 
about his Excellency m the police 
archives, his biography therein extend- 
ing over thirty y«ars, commencing with 
political when he was a boy 

of seventeen, and extending to the 
.ludacious brigandage of his latter 
da>s Two or three things struck. 
Leroux firstly, that there had been 
very much less pains taken to bring 
the Count to justice for robbery than 
had been taken to punish him for his 
political opinions Tampering with 
the purses and lives of the people was 
evidently matter of small importance 
in comparison with doubting the divine 
right of kings to have monopoly of 
th.it business, as well as the destinies 
of nations Next, how well Patro- 
ceni was served, and what a very army 
of spies and devoted followers he must 
have • Such wondrous audacity and 
evasion of consequences was only 
possible by the most accur.atc inform- 
ation as to the movements of his 
enemies He recognised as h^ read 
that this m.in had iron nerves, great 
subtlety, and boundless resources , no 
common malefactor thi^, and one very 
ditficult to encompass within the 
meshes of the law It was clear that 
Patrocem in the kingdom of Naples 
and the Two Sicilies had been famous 
as Schinderhannes, the robber of ihe 
Rhine Leroux's pulses bounded 
This was to hunt high game 1 Count 
Patrocem was a man of higher mar^ 
than It had ever fallen to his lot to fun 
down as yet As he pored mver the 
records Leroux was strengthened m 
his conclusion that it was no light task 
which Jay before him. The capture of 
a man like the Count was attended by 
great difficulty and no little danger. 
Once let Leroux be suspected of such 
a design, and he knew tW sharp eyes 
would watch his every Tqovemcnt He 
fglt thqt h)s adversary's systetq of 
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espionage was rapenor to his own, 
and moreover that his men were pro- 
bably pretty well known to the Count, 
while those to whom jhe brigand chief 
looked for information were^rfectly 
unknown to him, Leroux. Not the 
man either, Patrocem, to stand the 
least upon trifles The police-agent 
knew that — let it once be known that 
he devoted himself to hunting down 
the Count, he would be carrying his 
life in his hand. To do him justice 
that thought shot across his mind and 
twas gone, and he was fiir more afraid 
of being outwitted than of any mere 
^personal consequences He sat for 
some tune after he had finished read- 
ing pondering how to begin the cam- 
paign Any open advance on the 
bandits was, of course, quite out of the 
question Leroux thoroughly under- 
stood that would lead simply to the 
death of their prisoners, but by no 
means to the apprehension of the 
bandits themselves What he aimed 
at was only to be accomplished, he 
thought, by getting into communication 
with one of the band, it would be 
hazardous — very hazardous When 
you begin to deal in treachery you are 
apt to cut your fingers Leroux's ex- 
perience told him that in a gang of 
scoundrels some one or two were al- 
ways to be suborned But then again 
• traitors of this description Are n.o,t 
very trustworthy, and it is quite 
possible they might accept his bribes, 
and yet betray him to their chief 
Nevertheless, I.eroux had quite made 
up his mind that there was nothing to 
be done until he on his side could 
Open communications of some sort 
with some of Patroceni's people, and 
how that was to be brought about he 
at present had no conception, unless 
to attempt it through Captain Ham- 
merton , as yet Leroux could think of 
no other channel. Still, the police- 
agent did not despair on that accmiat. 
It might take some few days, or it 
might take considerably longer, but 
he had no doubt that before long he 
should gat hold of somebody connectexl 
with the brigands It would be some^ 
thing even tp know their nomber, 
exact position, &c., but Leroux loofcM 
to doing a good deal more than thati 
Count Patrocem .was doub^^ 
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possessed of wonderful information, 
and was well served ; and among his 
many instruments there would surely 
be one with whom gold ranked higher 
than fealty to his master ; and I^roux 
felt that, to bring such a man as Patro- 
ceni to justice, Government would be 
liberal in the matter of secret-service 
money Having thus made up his 
mind, Leroux put on his hat and went 
out for a stroU to sharpen his wits, 
while he deliberated in what direction 
be was most likely to come across 
some emissary of the Count’s Smok-v 
ing his cigar he wandered m the 
direction of the Vi>m del Reale, and 
seating himself on a bench gazed idly 
out over the bav 

He had not been there long when a 
poorly-dressed man hobbled up, and 
with an uncouth salutation sat down 
by his side Leroux looked at the new- 
comer, whose appearance was by no 
means prepossessing. His beard was 
of many ^ys’ growth, and his head 
was swathed in coloured handkerchiefs 
beneath his sombrero The glittering 
eyes and haggard face betokened an 
attack of severe illness, as yet barely 
cast aside, whilst the man’s tottering 
gait and rather shaky hand were 
strong proofs of the seventy of the 
seizure, be it what it might Leroux 
took stock of his neighbour almost 
lOStmcfek'ely It had become second 
nature with him to note keenly the 
peisonal appearance of any one he 
might be thrown across He certainly 
had no particular object in doing so in 
the present instance, and yet chance 
was throwing into his hands the very 
instrument he was so anxious to come 
across. 

After reckoning up his neighbour for 
some minutes, Leroux at last said, 
“You seem to have had a bad time of 
it lately, my fnend. What's been the 
matter 7 For, dnless your loxiks belle 
you, you've bem on the borders nS the 
other world." 

“ Ye^" refuted Giovuini, for it was 
he , “ I’ve had a bad acadent, wbidh 
nearly killed me. I was pitched out 
of a cart on my head ; I am all 
Tight now, only weak, so weak. 1 
omy want fresh air and wine to restore 
my strength. wine that puts 

b^it into a man." 


Leroux gazed at him attentively. 
He wooded whether wine had had 
anything to do with thathttle accident 

“ You live near Naples, I suppose 7 ” 
he said at length. <. 

“ Yes , I’ve a small farm on the road 
to Amalfr ” 

The police-agent pricked up his ears 
— a smml farmer on the road to Amalfi 
would be likely, he thought, to have 
a considerable knowle^e of the 
bngands He might not choose ^'lo 
admit any such knowledge, but from 
all he had read up that ^emoon 
about the Count hsii^lt pretty sure 
that all the country-side were more or 
less in collusion and communication 
with Patroceni It was that which 
made the great difficulty of dealing 
with him All these people were 
doubtless devoted to him, and would 
furnish him with either provisions or 
information to the extent of their 
ability Decidedly this interesting 
stranger, with the bandaged head and 
aspect of general shabbmess, was worth 
cultivating Hawk eyed Leroux had 
already penetrated the weakness of his 
new acquaintance. 

“You are right, * he replied. “A 
cup of wine will do us both good 
Come across to the pavilion there , 
the fellow sells good wine, and you 
shall help me through with a bottle 
of his best" 

“Ah, signor,’’ rejoined Giovanni, “ I 
shall be only too happy You will 
excuse my wrapping mvself well up , 
the sea-air stnj^es a little chilly to an 
invalid,’’ and, suiting the action to the 
word, Giovanni muffled his cloak 
closely about him It was not exactly 
that he feared Matteo would recognise 
hup, but he thought upon the whole it 
was preferable he should not He was 
not strong enough as yet to settle with 
lyiatfeo, but he brooded over the day 
whhn that settlement should come 
with an intensity that boded no good 
tntheinnkeoper, 

It was cunous, but Leroux led the 
way to the identical table at which, 
under the influence of the wine, 
Giovanni had made those com- 
proraisiug revelations to Wheldrake 
whiclL n^rted to Patroceni, had 
iKOught down the Count’s samnuTy 
vengeance. In aatwer to Lerouxe 
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call, Matteo speedily appeared. He 
eyed the new-comer curiously as he 
took the pohce-agent’s order It was 
not that there was anything in their 
appearancceto arouse his suspicion, 
but he was naturally observant and 
watchhil of strangers He was one of 
the Count’s most valuable auxiliaries 
The man was bom for a spy — lynx- 
eyed and crafty as a fox. He did not 
apparently take much notice of 
€iovanni| hut for all that he had 
recognised him at a glance It was 
more importai^, Matteo thought, to 
discover who^was his companion 
The innkeeper practised all the usual 
tricks of his trade to obtain a good 
look at Leroux He flitted about, 
dusting the table, sang the praises of 
his wine, desired to know of which 
vintage he should bring the signor a 
bottle, but the police-agcnt completely 
baffled his scrutiny Matteo failed 
either to recognise his features or his 
voire Now, the innkeeper had made 
It his business, amongst other things, 
to know all the Neapolitan police by 
sight, but with the detective officers 
this was not so easy They were 
rarely to be seen about, and it is more 
than doubtful whether he would have 
recognised Leroux even if he had not 
been disguised As for Giovanni, if 
he had any sinister design, Matteo 
thought It would be best come at by 
taking no notice of him Having 
brought the wine, he retired with a 
resolve to keep both his ears and eyes 
open Leroux filled their glasses, and 
then remarked, carele&Iy — 

“Farming, I should think, is poor 
work in that wild country you speak 
of?" 

“ Ah, signor, 1 only cultivaw a 
small piece of ground, and grue a 
few goats on the hill-side” 

“ I wonder,” said Leroux, in his 
assumed character of the old derlc^ 
“that you are not afraid lo live out 
there All the city is talking of the 
terrible bandits that infest the road ” 

“ What have such as 1 to fear from 
bandits, signor ? It is only those with 
full pockets thatam m any danger from 
them " 

“‘nils Count Patroceni seems a 
man of great notoriety 111 that way. 
1 nm told be has bafflu the police for 


years. You have heard of him, doubt- 
less ?" 

“I know nothing whatever about 

his Ex , about Count Patroceni, I 

mean," replied Giovanni, brusquely. 
And the bandit tossed off his glass, 
rose to his feet, and wished Leroux a 
blunt good-mommg 

“ Well, I trust we shall meet again,” 
said Leroux, quietly , “ I often come 
and sit here in the mornings, but you 
are still weak from your accident, and 
are quite right not to overtire yourself, 

,Take just one more glass of wine to 
see you on your way home — it won't 
hurt you" 

* For a moment the bandit paused 
irresolute, then stretching out his 
hand he took the glass Leroux prof- 
fered him, tossed it hastily off, and, mut- 
tering gruffly something to the effect 
that they should no doubt meet again, 
abruptly left the gardens Leroux 
sat silent for some few minutes after 
his guest had left him, and a slight 
smile of satisfaction played about his 
mouth “That fellow knows Patro- 
ceni," he muttered to himself, “and 
the chances are is in constant com- 
munication with him and his brother 
scoundrels A shy fish, and wants 
careful handling, no doubt , but if I 
mistake not I've already found a bait* 
that he can’t resist — a man seldom 
snatches at a glass of wme^s he did 
at that last unless it is his oesetting 
weakness," and with this Leroux marie 
his way leisurely out of the gardens. 
As he disappeared Matteo came out 
of the house and proceeded to clear 
the table his guests had just left 

“A n'ce respectable old gentle- 
man," he mused, " Now what on 
earth could have induced him to be- 
stow a bottle of wine on such a rough 
customer as Giovantu ? And,’’ he con- 
tinued, as he raised the bottle, “ wonder 
of wonders! Giovanni has left a 
bottle unfinished I don’t understand 
It 1 couldn’t catch their conversation, 
but that did nntleman must have said 
something mat rather disconcerted 
Giovanni, or he would never havo left 
a glass or two in die flask " 

And Matteo retired into the hoida 
to ponder over this phenomenon. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXll 

CHIS£L HEARS OF HIS MASTER 

> As Leroux walked back from the 
Villa del Reale an idea suddenly 
flashed across his mind, which he 
determined to at once put into execu- 
tion He would be present at the 
next meeting Hammerton had with 
Toldi and Kratz, and would insist that 
Chisel and Hammerton sliould thereat 
be brought together One point he^ 
thought was decidedly to be cleared 
up by their meeting, namely, wh<‘ther 
Wheldrake was in Patroceni's Hands ‘ 
or not Leroux had not been steadily 
cross-examining Chisel all these days 
for nothing He had come pretty well 
to the conclusion now that he had no 
hand in his master’s disappearance, 
but that he really was attached to him, 
and anxious about his fate Ham- 
merton could settle the question of his 
being m Patroceni’s hands, and, 
reticent though the Captain most 
rudently was with regard to the Count, 

IS merry men, and their whereabouts, 
he could hardly have any objection to 
saying whether Wheldrake was really 
their misoner Messrs Toldi and 
^ Kratz made not the slightest demur 
about complying with Leroux’s wishes , 
the poh^might be subject to derision < 
by the men who had taken to the 
mountains, but they were held in very 
considerable awe in Naples itself, 
and the bankers at once sent a line to 
Captain Hammerton expressing their 
desire to see him pext nioming , at 
the same time another missive in- 
formed Chisel that he would obtain 
positive mformation of hts master's 
whereabouts if he could call upon 
Toldi and Kratz at ten o’clock the 
next day. At a quarter before the 
appoUitM hour Leroux was quietly 
announced under his adopted appella- 
tion of Harr Stem. The peUce-Ment 
rapidly explained the ai^mt of hts 
little dtanla. 

“J am, as before, signors, Hm 
Stein, the eminent flmmcimr. I have 
jj^e to confer wHA wiirselves and 
i^^aptain Hammerton about the means 
necessary for this ransom. All the 
details are your a£^r. Thu Signor 


Chisel IS the faithful, trustworthy 
servant, who, having failed to hear 
anything concerning his master from 
either the police or the English Consul, 
has now come m despair f o see if you 
can give him any tidings of the miss- 
ing gentleman He would at once 
recognise Captain Hammerton, and 
that IS all we have to do with it 
Captain Hammerton can certainly en- 
lighten his mind on the one point as 
to whether Signor Wheldrake is <i 
captive in the mountains For my 
part, I should think ^he probably is 
As an agent of pohce,JUvant evidence 
on the subject I don’t want to over- 
step my province, signors , but if it is 
,not asking too much 1 may conclude 
you will And the ransom for these 
English ’ ” 

“Yes,” cried Kratz, bitterly, “the 
money will be forthcoming — not too 
soon, not quite so soon as they think, 
though A sum like this takes a deal 
of raising Ah ' my God, yes, and a 
deal of making Ah < these brigands, 
they leave you lifeless or penniless in 
a few days These English, they are 
about to be shorn as I was before 
them And do they think, after having 
lost their wool, that all is overi* No, 
no , a big sum like that must be bor- 
rowed, and the usurers, too, must have 
their fling And they shave, aye, shave 
very close. The Englishmen will be 
lean, Very lean, by the time they see 
their fog-girt island again” 

“You must not mind him," said 
Toldi in a low tone. “This incident 
has made him k little wild , it recalls 
too painfully the terrible fleecing he 
himself received from this Count 
Patroceni ” 

“The dear old gentleman seems to 
have profited by the lessom" thought 
Leroux “ He speaks as if his ideas 
of interest would be pretty extensive, 
and«as if as far as possible he meant 
to stand ns witii bngatidage in future " 
^ “The ransom is a big sum,” con- 
tinued Signor Toldi , “ and to raise 
an amount like that at short notick is 
idways of coune expensive. Given six 
weeks, or two or three monOu, and a 
man Uke Sir Jasper Eversley could 
alwaya borrow it at a most moderate 
interest ; but when it la a case Of a few 
days you mast come to the professional 
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usurer It’s his business to find money 
at short notice, and it is equally part 
of his business to exact very nigh 
interest for doing so” 

“Ten thousand thanks, Signor 
Toldi,” intefrupted Leroux, “but 1 
don’t want to intrude upon all these 
particulars I only want the mam 
fact that this money will be found for 
Sir Jasper If there was no prospect 
of it we should feel it incumbent to do 
t^e best for him we could, you know " 

“ Pray, pray, Signor Leroux, do 
not interfere Captain Hammerton 
assures me th^ the slightest move- 
ment on the |iart of the police will 
probably cost three or four lives ” 

“ I am quite aware of that, and you 
may rely upon my discretion," replied' 
the police-agent , “ but, unless I am 
interfered with by my superiors, I mean 
to have It out with Count Patroccni as 
soon as his prisoners are out of his 
hands It was at one of our stations 
in Algeria that they had to cope with 
this sort of thing They rigidly ex- 
acted two lives for one, and the brigands 
very soon got tired of the game As 
long as It IS attended with immunity 
It is too profitable a calling to abandon 
But all malefactors are wondrous chary 
of risking their own lives ” 

Here Leroux’s lecture on the best 
method of dealing with the criminal 
classes was interrupted by the entrance 
of a clerk, who ushered Chisel into 
the room 

“ Pray be seated," said Signor Toldi, 
m fairly good English “You’re 
anxiously seeking news of your master. 
I’m told We’re expecting a gentle- 
man every moment who we’ve some 
reason to think will be able to furnish 
you with some information about him ” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Chisel, «nd 
then a silence fell upon the whole 
party 

Signor Toldi had nothing to say^ for 
one thing, and was not given to speak- 
ing English except of necfesity As 
for Leroux, he was habitually taciturfi, 
and was curiously awaiting the result 
of the Ifttle drama he had prepared. 
A few minutes, during wtijch the tick* 
ing of the clock over the bunke^sl’ table 
iMKame painfully audible, and then the 
door opened, and Hammerton ap- 
peared, Leroux had no doubt now 


about the truth of Chisel’s statement ; 
for the latter sprang from his chair, 
with more astonishment than any one 
had ever yet seen in the face of the 
self-possessed valet, and exclaimed — 

“ Captain Hammerton I " 

But the Captain seemed by no 
means pleased at the recognition He 
turned sharply towards Signor Toldi, 
and said angrily — 

“ 1 told you }resterday that it was of 
the greatest consequence my mission 
in Naples should be kept as quiet 
as possible , I have carefully avoided 
ishowing myself about the place, and 
yet you allow me to meet a man who, 
•of course, knows me well ” 

“ He IS very anxious to get news of 
his master,” replied the banker, gently 
He felt conscious that Chisel’s being 
there was rather a breach of faith , 
but he could not tell Hammerton that 
It was so arranged at the dictates of 
the Neapolitan police Hammerton 
turned quickly to Chisel and said — 
“Listen You’re a sharp fetlow, 
and, I believe, attached to your master 
He IS safe and sound in the hands of 
the brigands, along with Sir Jasper 
and his daughter, Mrs Fullerton, Mr 
Glanfield, and your old friend Jackson 
They have sent me here to obtain 
money for their release ; but, bear in ^ 
mind, any babbling on your part may 
set the police in motion, and the result 
’ of that will most likely be tMht your 
master, with the others, will be shot 
right off Forget you've even seen 
me, and, above ever;^hing, not a word 
to the police.” 

Chisel was aghast He had pestered 
the police for over a week to discover 
some traces of Wheldrake He had 
all the natural disposition of the ordi- 
nary Englishman to appeM to those 
functionaries immediately he found 
himself in difficulties , and, though he 
had formed a rather contemptuous 
estimate of the abilities of the Italian 
gendarmerie, still it was a revelation 
to him that their interference could 
lead to such disastrous results as 
Hamm^ton pictured 
“I can hmd my tongue, Captain 
Hammerton, and, a» IVe no douitf 
you know what is best to be done, 
will from this hour ; but it is only fair 
to teQ yon, air, thdt I've been to them 
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several times to see if they had any 
tiding of my master." 

“ You had no idea then,” said Ham- 
metton, quickly, “where he was?” 

“Well, sir, 1 heard, as all Naples 
has heard, that your party had fallen 
into the bands of the brigands, and I 
did suggest to the police that roy 
master might have had the same mis- 
chance but they rather pooh-poohed 
me, and seemea to think that very 
unlikely ” 

“Well, you know the rights of things 
now You had better keep quite 
quiet at the hotel till your master^ 
rejoins you That will do for the 
present” 

“ I trust I shall see my master soon,” 
said Chisel “Good-bye, sir, and 
many thanks for the information you 
have given me. You may thoroughly 
depend on my not talking ” 

“ Yes ; I think I can trust you 
Good-bye , keep yourself to yourself 
As soon as there is more news to be 
told about your master you will hear 
It from Signor Toldi And now, 
gentlemen,” continued Hammerton, as 
the door closed upon the valet, “I 
presume that you and Herr Stein have 
come to terms about the price of this 
money ? " 

“ Ah I my good sir," replied Leroux, 
^ taking up the word without waiting for 
the banker, “ the signors know that I 
have stsmned every nerve in my power 
to save ws disgrace to our nation " 

“ Ah 1 never mind that,” interposed 
Hammerton, roughly , “ we don’t mean 
to have such extras in the bill as 
Italian flag trailing in the dust, salva- 
tion of national honour, and all that 
sort of thing This means an extra 
ten per cent which we can’t afford 
and don’t want 1 want to know right 
out you can And me this money. 

‘ He who gives quickly gives twice,' as 
the good books say, and he who gives 
quickly charges a good deal for mnng 
It, my expenence tells me; briefly, 
how much have we to pay ftu the use 
of this nuHiey for nm^y days?” 

“ Ah t Captain, 1 think I had best 
leave you to diseuss little details like 
this with mine excellent friends, 
Sjttnota Toldi and Krau. My views 
iSfwid theirs quite poincidb ; we are all 
anxious to extricate an Ei^lish noble 


man like Sir Jasper fn>m his unpleasant 
position, and to save such a blot upon 
the name of the great Italian nation 
as this would be- It will cost money, 
but ah ' money is of no consequence 
to an English milord likb Sir jasper 
Gentlemen, I do myself ihe honour to 
bid you a very go^-moming I am 
sure, Captain Hammerton, you will 
And all arrangements made to your 
entire satisfaction,’’ and so saying 
Leroux bowed himself out of the room, 
leaving Signor Toldi perfectly as- 
tounded at his stupendous assurance 


CHAPTER XXXI II 

A CAMP REVEL 

Residence in the Count’s retreat 
was not so monotonous to his enforced 
guests as might be supposed Lovers 
are generally content when they can 
spend the bulk of the day in each 
other’s society, and Wheldrake thought 
himself amply repaid for his sacnflce 
by the knowledge that Maude still 
1 loved him, and bad never ceased to 
lovehim. Mrs Fullerton was devoting 
her entire energies to the subjugation 
of Jim Glanfield , and a woman with a 
promising flirtation in hand is always 
tolerably contented with surrounding 
circumstances. As for Sir Jasper, if 
ever he felt time hang a little on his 
hands, he had nothing to do but to 
express his disbelief in Wheldrake’s 
innocence, and then he h-ad both the 
women about his ears They were 
nqt only firmly convinced that he bad 
nevdir been guilty of foul play at 
Wrottsley,t but, m their enthusiasm, 
went so for as to say they were quite 
sure he never cau/^ have been guilty 
of anything wrong. Was it likely that 
a man who hod risked his own life to 
save that of one of his traducers would 
stoop to sndi t^ful conduct 7 It was 
sublime ; it was heroic ; it was a piece 
of splendid chivalry, such as ofiO irately 
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saw in these degenerate days ; and 
Sir Jasper usually had to retire dis- 
comfited from the flood of feminine 
eloquence he had brought down on 
himself As Tim Glanfield remarked, 
who happened to be present on one of 
these occasions “Gad , when a woman 
does believe in a man, she don't do it 
by halves. Wheldrake did a very 
generous and plucky thing , but he is 
not quite a Curtius, you know " 

But if there is one person severely 
e'Sercised by this al fresco life it is Mr 

i ackson Sir Jasper and the ladies 
ad the two rooms in the hut, Whel- 
drake and Glanfield shared one of the 
two tents, Patroceni himself taking the 
other , but Jackson was leA to he 
down anywhere on the plateau he 
fancied The old man groaned in the 
morning, for he had been accustomed 
to more luxurious lying, and the softest 
turf IS wondrous hard when you are 
accustomed to a mattress Jackson, 
too, was one of those fine old English 
servants whose belief in feather-beds 
and unopened windows was still 
unshaken, and to be called upon night 
after night to take to the bare ground 
and the open air instead was trying 
to a man of his years Foreign ways, 
foreign dishes, foreign hotels, and a 
foreign language had all been severe 
trials to the old man , now everything 
had culminated. 

“ This riff-raff,” he muttered, “ can’t 
even be said to have ways , they have 
no regular time for meals, but eat any 
time, sleep anywhere, and speak a 
heathenish tongue that no educated 
man can understand It’s a dead 
waste of life living up here Waste of 
life, indeed I Good heavens I what 
put that into my head ? — waste of life, 
and us encircled by cut-throats, lyho 
would have no more scruple about 
knocking us on the head than they 
would a bullock I Don't suppose they 
have such a thing in this miserifble 
country. I’d give a quarter’s wages 
for a beefsteak and a jug of Wrottsley 
.ale. Sleep! 1 never get any sleep. 
What's the use of this red wine of 
theirs to a man accustomed to take 
his malt regular ? What with lying on 
the bate ground, and keeping an eye 
on this precious lot of scoundrels into 
whose hands we have fallen, 1 have 


well-nigh forgotten what a comfortable 
sleep is ” 

If the safety of the party depended 
upon old Jackson’s vigilance they wen 
most decidedly in a b^ way , whatever 
that faithful servitor might say about 
his sleeplessness, his nose at nights 
gavestentorial denial to , in short, if his 
hosts had shot him for interfering with 
their slumbers they might have pleaded 
justification for what they had done 
Still Jackson was firmly convinced 
that he was watching the course of 
events with extreme vigilance. He 
n ould walk across and glare cunously 
at the cookery as if he detected poison 
jn the broiling of a cutlet He would 
listen to their conversation, look over 
their card-ptaymg, watch the rapid 
gesticulations which they used in their 
speech to each other, and from all or 
any of these draw the most astounding 
deductions of their intentions with 
regard to himself and his comjianions. 
At present he was boiling over with a 
desire to find some one to whom he 
could confide his suspicions Mr 
Glanfield was of no use be had tried 
him and pronounced him a gentleman 
deficient m gumption There was Mr. 
Wheldrake, but then there was that 
matter of thirteen nines in the pack of 
cards which was not calculated to 
inspire confidence Should he confide 
in his master 7 No , Sir Jasper clearly 
'didn't understand these furrrtfers or 
else he would never have given his 
best dry champagne to a robber-chief. 
There was Miss Maude, but she was 
too young 

It was not likely that the old butler 
would think otherwise of Miss 
Everslev , he had known her all her 
life, and under the circumstances old 
servants are very slow to recognise we 
have attained years of discretion, 
regarding us as children long after we 
are responsible for our actions in the 
eye of the law 

There was Mrs Fullerton. “Nice 
lady IS Mrs Fullerton," said old 
Jacksontohimself, “but flighty, flighty > 
They all are , there’s a good d^ of 
ginger-beer about women , they are 
all pop, efforvescence, and firoth, 
like that sparkimg but frivolous hquioSi 
they donk stick to you. What I want, 
m a desperate situation like this, is k 
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real port-wine man, and the trouble is 
there ain't one on the premises Well, 
It isn’t the first time the honour and 
safety of the family’s been in the hands 
of the butler Thomas Jackson, you’ll 
do your duty until such times as help 
comes, or the murdenng thieves make 
an end of you ; ” and then the old 
gentleman, in his enthusiastic pursuit 
of further information, tumbled over 
sleeping men, who cursed him with 
sou them -fervour, blundered in upon 
Wheldrake and Maude in the midst of 
one of those sunshiny passages of 
“love’s young dream," or drew a com-t 
plimentary “ What does the old idiot 
want now?” from Gian field, wnom her 
had disturbed in a pleasant 
with Mrs Fullerton The whole scene 
was so utterly out of his province, so 
utterly foreign to any previous ck- 
penence, that the old man might be 
said to live m a perpetual state of 
nightmare, firmly convinced that the 
safety of the entire party depended 
upon his coolness and decision, and 
that there was not one man of the 
entire band who was not hourly plotting 
their destruction Glanfield and 
Wheldrake had many a discussion 
over the state of affairs Wheldrake, 
basking in Maude’s smiles, which, m 
defiance of her father, she persisted m 
shedding upon him, looked at things 
through roseate spectacles He would 
not bAieve but what Hammerton ' 
would do hiS best for them 
“ I tell you, Jim,” he said for the 
twentieth time, “although I did it 
under a misconception, it was the 
best bit of luck that ever befell me 
It has brought Maude and me to- 
gether again, and that is all the world 
to me Hammerton is, perhaps, just 
as well out of Patroceni's reach , and, 
in spite of all that i^ast, and all that 
he has made me sufi^, 1 can afford to 
forget and forgive. You race a bit, 
Jim, and have seen plenty of play in 
your time; well, you know what I 
mean when I say 1 beheve in my star 
against Hammerton’s. I always beat 
him , 1 won his money to start with ; 
t WO''*, unwittingly )t is tru^ the bnde 
ta^haul marked out for himself, he 
^ooik the next trick ; he took away my 
'character, be took away my’affianced 
wife , pretty well a tie ao tkr. Wha 


It comes to drawing the lots here, 
again 1 win , it was not &ir, as we 
know now, but the juggling that was 
exercised against me at Wrottsley was 
exercised in my favour on the moun- 
tain-side 1 throw tb& advantage 
away 1 let him take my place 
What’s the result? 1 win bacK tlie 
bride 1 thought I’d lost No , some- 
thing tells me we shall all come safe out 
of this mess ” 

“ It’s all very well," replied Glanfiel^, 
“ but when they once cut up rogues 1 
never believe in them again Yes , it 
has been a pretty match between you 
so far, but you look like winning in a 
canter now Once out of this scrape, 
and if you don’t marry Maude Evers- 
' ley you will have thrown the race 
away ” 

“ I think you may congratulate me, 
Jim Hammerton ought not to be 
very long over his mission ’’ 

“ Not if the beggar can run straight, 
but when they once turn tricky, as he's 
done, they always go around corners 
to get at anything Hammerton is 
just rook enough to be unable to re- 
frain from attempting to get a little the 
best of It That’s where our danger 
lies He’ll try to overreach Patroceni, 
and it will take a very much cleverer 
man than he is to do that ” 

“Nonsense, old fellow, he knows 
how much depends upon it. He 
would surely act loyally to us, at all 
events, in this matter He must know 
what any trickery on his part might 
lead to ” 

“Yes, he knows, old man," replied 
Glanfield, as he pitched away the 
stump of his cigar “ They know they 
will be kicked out of a club, and lose 
all social caste, when they’re troubled 
with his complaint. As I said before, 
he can’t run straight However, there 
IS no use talking about it , I’m off to 
bed. But Fred Hammerton, in his 
anxiety to get the best of his fellow- 
creatures,” will come soma temble 
cropper before he has done. Good* 
nirat ! " 

whddrake paced up and down 
smoking his cigarette between the 
tents and the hut For soma little 
time he had some idea, perhapS) ot a 
hf^ht muslhi dress fiutterinjg out to join 
him in his walk. It had happened so 
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the last two or three evenings, and 
very pleasant AVheldrake had found it, 
but he was not destined to be so 
gratified to-night As he turned for 
about the twentieth tune, still fondly 
hoping to see the flutter of Maude’s 
robe in the moonlight, he was con- 
fronted by the portly person of old 
Jackson 

“They’re agoing it, sir, they are 
They’re a-workmg of themselves up, 
they are — as hardened and perhaps as 
finished a set of blackguards as ever a 
respectable jnai\ set eyes on. But 
human nature, sir, is human nature, 
wherever you find it The criminal 
classes at home, as is well known, sir, 
always wind themselves up for their 
iniquities, and that’s just what they're 
doing 1 hey’ve got a hamper of wine 
from somewhere or other, and they’re 
a swillin’ and guzzlin’ like wild beasts, 
they are They haven’t got a mug 
amongst them, much less a glass 
They’re passing the bottle, not from 
hand to hand like Christians, but from 
mouth to mouth, and there’s two or 
three of them down there whose mouth 
seems to hold a quart, or thereabouts 
At the rate they’re goin' it won’t t.ike 
’em long to be equal to doing our little 
job Don’t you think, sir, we’d better 
all retire into the hut and make the 
best hght we can of it ? '' 

“No, no; 1 think you mistake, 
Jackson These fellows I’ve no doubt 
are having a big drink, but I don’t 
think they are likely to trouble them- 
selves about us for the next two or three 
days at all events ” 

“ Well, I hope you may be right, sir,” 
replied Jackson “If you can sleep 
under these circumstances you are 
much to be envied ; as for me, I couldn’t 
do It. This blessed grass-plat is^ot 
what you call a thing to make you 
drowsy Then, sir, I'm accustomed to 
my supper, with a good pull at o]d«Ie 
and a glass of something, hot and 
comfortable to top up with These 
savages never offer one anything to 
eat after sundown ” 

" What 1 they didn't ask you to join 
their party, J ackson 7 ” said Wheldrake, 
much amused. 

“ It’s not very likely, sir,” replied 
Jackson, drawing himself up, “that I’d 
sit dovm with the likes of them. TbP 


juniors IS pretty vulgar when we first 
get ’em, as a rule, but, dash me I I 
never saw them take to drinking out 
of a bottle ” 

“Now, Jackson, I wish you good- 
night,” replied Wheldrake. “ I’ll 
guarantee you come to no gnef this 
night ’’ 

“It’s all very well, Mr Wheldrake, 
but, if you think you can calculate 
upon what a lot of wild beasts like 
these will do when the dnnk^ in ’em, 

1 can only say you and I ain't of the 
same opinion Good-night, sir, and 
fnay we all be alive to-morrow morn- 
ing ' ” After which cheerful refrain 
the hardly-tried Jackson proceeded to 
prowl about the plateau for an eligible 
place on which to stretch the big horse- 
rug he carried over his arm 

The feast to which the old butler 
foresaw such a sanguinary termination 
was no phantom of his brain Pietro 
had received from Naples only that 
afternoon a very comfortable hamper of 
wine, and had invited his more imme- 
diate cronies to make merry with him 
No dalhers with their liquor these— 
no sippers, no dilatory drinkers who 
quaffed their wine from pitiful glasses ; 
but men who drank deep draughts of 
the blood-red wine, and thought the 
mouth of a bottle sweeter to kiss than 
that of a woman Little recked they 
,of Jackson and his misgivings^ Little 
heeded they of their captives or thought 
about what was to come to them 
They were engrossed with their 
astime, and, when the last flask was 
lushed, slept where they had fallen 
on the field of battle, as men with the 
proud consciousness of having done 
their duty And when Jackson, after 
another sleepless night, woke with a 
start such as a startled horse might 
give, he found the nasal symphony 
played by his anticipated murderers 
well-mgh drowned the sweet concert of 
the birds. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
NEWS FROM NAPLES 

During the next few days neither 
Sir Jasper nor any of his party saw 
anything of the Count He was still 
in the camp, they knew, as they caught 
an occasion^ glimpse of him, although 
he avoided coming near them No 
restriction was placed upon their 
actions within certain limits , but be- 
yond this, It was sternly intimated to 
them by Sanni, they were not pei^ 
mitted to go, and that any at' -mpt to 
overstep such limits would be at theit 
own risk. That the Count was in com- , 
munication with Naples both Whei- 
drake and Glanlield felt pretty certain. 
They noticed that messengers both 
came and went, and it was fair to 
presume that Patroceni had emissaries 
of his own in the city, who were 
vigilantly watching both the move- 
ments of Haramerton and the police 
About these latter the Count had 
certainly as yet no cause to disturb 
himself They had made no sign 
whatever, and the English Consul had 
been loud in his remonstrances about 
their apparent apathy The captives 
knew nothing , but then there was 
little to know. Still Sir Jasper did 
think dtat Patroceni might at all events 
have let them know how the negotia- 
tions progressed. He fumed and 
ddgeteo a good deal. His daughter 
was carrying on a love-affair, of which 
he had strongly expressed his dis- 
approval, under fais very nose He 
could not take her away , he could 
not send Wheldrake away ; and it was 
impossible to prevent the lovers being 
continually together He could not 
be constantly reminding Wheldrake 
that he had not cleared the stain from 
hi$ name in his (Sir Jasper's) opinion 
Glan^d might think so; but then 
Glai^ld, despite the evidence of his 
own eyes, had refused to believe in the 
evidence of his ffiead's guilt m the first 
injutnce. The side proof of his inno- 
cence rested on the word of an un- 
^ bnipulous adventurer, who had shown 
them pretty conclusimv that he wks 
Ho sticlder at trifles. weU, there was 
one consolation: his girl and Cynl 


could not be married up here on the 
mountain-side, and surely Maude 
would scarcely give her hand to a 
man in direct opposition to her father’s 
wishes Still after the first day or 
two, when the novelty of the situation 
had worn off, when the terms of the 
ransom had been all fixed and there 
was nothing to do but to await the 
delivery of the stipulated sum, Sir 
Jasper felt distinctly bored The dis- 
covery that Wheldrake and Hammtr- 
ton had changed places had given a 
temporary fillip to things, insomuch 
as Patroccm had seemed disposed to 
resent such tampering with his airange- 
menls in ruthless fashion There had 
been an imminent prospect of death 
coming to two of the party at short 
notice Men don’t feel the hours roll 
slouly by when they fancy their com- 
rades have but few of those hours left 
to live 

Out now the storm had blown over, 
the whole thing was reduced to the 
wearisome monotony of a prison — in 
fact, so bored was the baronet, and so 
disgusted at the way the remainder of 
the party had paired off, that he could 
have found it almost m his heart to 
sit down to cnbbage with his butler 

Jackson soon discovered that bis 
master listened more patiently to him 
than did any one else, and the reason 
was not hard to see — he was pretty 
nearly the only person Sir Jasper had 
to talk to Wheldrake, under the cir- 
cumstances, naturally gave him a wide 
berth One cannot talk comfortably 
with a man whom one knows regards 
one as a card-sharper, and that feeling 
the baronet never could keep out of 
his discourse with either Glanfield, his 
daughter, or his sister; and as they 
alt were strong in the opposite opinion, 
conversation with them invariably 
ended in aenmony 

IThe bartmet, therefore, listened with 
considergible amusement to Jackson's 
account of the bandits' revel of the 
previous night. 

“I'll tell you what, Jackson: men 
who pass the botUe as freely as our 
frienos there do, according to your 
account, can't be very good guards^ 
Why, I AouM dunk there was nothmff 
to prevent our walking out of the camp 
last aighb" 
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** That*! just it. Sir Jasper,'* replied 
the old butler, looking fijrtirely round. 

“ There's the sentries, of course , but, 
though they don't make beasts of ’em- 
selves, they ire not above takii^ a 
goodish pull at what’s going If we 
could only induce them to take their 
nightcaps strong enough,” continued 
Jackson, mysteriously, “why, Sir 
Jasper, I don't see much to prevent 
our all walking quietly back to Naples 
without paying our mres to the tune 
this fumn impostor proposes” 

The baronet said nothing, but re- 
mained wrapped in thought for a few 
minutes Men in their youth scatter 
money as a farmer sows seeds This 
IS popularly known as sowing their wild , 
oats, and the gamering of that crop is 
a bitter harvest-home to most of them , 
but later on, when the folly and vanity 
IS, or ought to be, shaken out of us ; 
when we have learned how very much 
easier it is to spend a sovereign than 
to make one, we begin to feel some 
reverence for the science of accumula* 
tion, for a science it is, as is clearly 
shown by the pronounced failure of 
many who, eitner honestly or dis- 
honestly, devote themselves to its 
ursuit Now, bir Jasper was as free- 
anded a man as ever lived No one 
could accuse him of what Byron calls 
that “fine old eentlcmanly vice of 
avarice”, but when it comes to a 
matter of saving thirty tholhsand 
pounds the most reckless man would 
take the matter into grave consider- 
ation That a man like J ackson should 
think their escape perfectly feasible 
was very natural. He had never been 
in such a position before. He knew 
that about four hours’ walking had 
sufficed to bring them from the place 
where they had been captives to^he 
camp He had a sort of foggy idea 
that once past the sentries nothing 
would be easier than to regain <he 
high-road to Naples, and mice there 
they would be in safety He forgot that 
they must be between six and eight 
miles from the high-road ; that they 
had no conception whatever of the 
way , and that they would hardly be 
able, with such a determined pursuer 
as Patroeem on their track, to call 
themselves free men until they should 
find tbmnselves within the sunurbs of 


the city But it did seem odd that 
these drawbacks did not immediately 
strike Sir Jasper, to say nothing of the 
vengeance that an attempt to escape 
would infallibly draw down on the 
heads of some of the party It was 
perhaps not altogether the possibility 
of saving his thirty thousand pounds, 
but the terrible ennui produced by 
imprisonment and inactivity, that at 
lenuth induced Sit Jasper to.listen to 
J acKson’s scheme Still when he came 
to think over it the baronet began to 
have misgivings Possible their escape 
— so he thought — for men, but he did 
not feel that the ladies were to be 
^lepended upon for a forced midnight 
march, and, of course, to depart with- 
out them was out of the question If 
he could not quite get on with Glan- 
field just now m consequence of that 
little difference of opinion between 
them on the subject of Wheldrake's 
conduct at Wrottsley, still he had an 
immense belief in that gentleman’s 
shrewdness and common-sense, and, 
therefore, thought it as well to sound 
him at once on the subject If they 
were to escape it must undoubtedly be 
all together , and, therefore, sooner or 
later it was incumbent upon him to 
take them all into his confidence He 
began with Mr Glanfield, who promptly • 
rendered further confidences totally 
•unnecessary No sooner did Sj^Jasper 
unfold Jackson’s story to him and nis 
(Sir J.asper's) own deductions as to 
what advantage mi^fat be taken of this 
deep revelry of their captors, than Mr 
Glanfield cut him short with a very 
decided opinion on the subject 
“ No go, Sir Jasper They get 
pretty boozy every night, most of 
%in, no doubt , but the^ like those 
chaps on board ship — they seem to do 
it in watches. Lot number one on 

S ard, lot number two getting drunk, 

: number three sleeping it on — those 
that get drunk have time to recover, 
and are all there when it is their turn 
to keep guard Lord, Sir Jasper, if we 
did slip through their sentries (and it’s 
a big if), we should be missed before 
we had been gone ten minutes, 
ourselves totally lost in abo^ the saw<. 
length of time, one or two of us pro- ^ 
bably rolled over tike rabbits before 
we got a mile from the camp^ and the 
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remainder back there again by the 
end of the half-hour It’s not good 
enough, baronet You can’t suppose 
I funk, but the minute we get out of 
sight of these sentnes we are just like 
what the Americans call ‘turned round’ 
on the prairie — we don’t know where 
to head for” 

" No, you're ng^t I suppose it isn’t 
worth It , we can't afford to chance 
women’s lives, though I should think 
at the worst they would send iAe/n 
back to Naples " 

“ One would think so,” replied 
Glanfield “ But about our illustrious 
selves don't you make any iibtake, 
Sir Jasper Things are all ver^ 
quiescent now, but, should Hammerton 
bungle matters, our friend Patroceni 
Will be a man of his woid, and some 
of us will have seen the end of our 
tether Dull work ' but we’ve nothing 
to do but watch and wait " 

That same afternoon Maude was 
strolling about the plateau talking to 
Wheldrake, and she also began to 
speculate on the probabilities of their 
release. 

" How long do you think it will be,” 
she asked, “before we hear of Fred, 
and what he is doing for us ? I can 
quite understand that a large sum like 
>. this cannot be raised without some 
little delay, but still he might let us 
know ^at the matter is m hand.” ^ 
“ Hiuh, ray darling," rejoined Whel- 
drake, as he threw a quick glance 
around , “ I have had a line of news 
this morning It is not from Ham- 
merton, nor IS It of much importance. 
Whether the Count or Sanni have 
seen it 1 don't know, but it is so 
guarded that the writer evidently 
mought It was very probable they 
would ” 

IS It from, and what does he 
say r” inquired Maude, eagerly 
“ Well, it’s from my servant Chisel, 
and I can thoroughly rely ujion him 
in this scrape. How it has come to 
me I tell you honestly I don't exactly 
know I can only say one of our 
precious hosts, named PiOtto, gave it 
me, with many shrugs and win^, and 
d&kte hints that the postage had not 
^been pid. Now we are in such a 
ticklish position diat I am afraid to 
Inist any tme. My cortespondeQt is, 


however, as cautions as myself. There 
was next to nothing in his note, and 
he does not even hint at an answer. 
All he said was this — 

‘"Sir, — I take advantage of a chance 
opportunity to let you know that 1 met 
Captain Hammerton at Messrs Toldi 
and Kratz the other morning, and 1 
believe all arrangements for your 
speedy return to Naples will be very 
shortly concluded ’ 

“ Now,” continued Wheldrake, I 
call that real good news It shows 
that everything is gqmg on all right. 
That Chisel should have been able to 
get a letter to me at all is a sign that 
we are once more in communication 
with our friends That he docs not 
say any more is, in my eyes, a thorough 
guarantee of liis being a very safe 
correspondent That note, you sec, 
compromises nobody, while a rash 
epistle, falling into Patroceni’s hands, 
might aggravate our position to a very 
great extent To put it mildly, our 
detention might be made very much 
more uncomfortable If you were 
confined to the hut, and I was 
confined " 

“ Oh ' Cyril, Cyril, don’t talk in such 
a dreadful way " 

“Yes, Maude, you're right The 
days would be very long if we could 
no longer see one another ” 

“ Ah I yes, sir , you ran away from 
me for some months, and all because 
you had no belief in my love Don't 
you know that when a girl gives her 
heart to a man she will hear of nothing 
to his disparagement, much less 
believe it 7 If you were found guilty 
of breaking every command in the 
Decalogue, you would find me still by 
your side When a woman gives her- 
seff to a man, his honour becomes 
hers, and the world would hold her 
craven if she did not stand by him m 
bis time of trouble ” 

“Yes, ^ou were true to me when 
circumstances looked cruelly against 
me. What 1 have heard here has 
been quite sufficient to convince Glan- 
field, at all events^ of my innocence . 
but jrour fother, Maude, is still dogged 
in hie disbeli^, and he has, so for, 
justtee on his side. I can duprovn 
the cbat^< made against me owy on 
flip mndence pf the man wHo made it f 
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and he, according to his own admission, 
has quarrelled with your cousin, and 
accuses him of having introduced the 
false cards into my note-case This 
may absolve me before many men , 
but others, hice your father, will say 
there is no smoke without hre That 
Count Patroceni will probably say 
anything that suits him at the time , 
and that the play, probably all round, 
with the exception of Glanheld, was 
more scientific than straightforward " 
"You don’t mean to say, Cyril," 
cned Maude, with cheeks aflame and 
flashing eyes, “'that anybody would 
dare now to say that you played 
unfairly that night at Wiotlsley'" 
“Only too many," replied Whel- 
drake, slowly “ I do not want to hurt 
your feelings by conjecture , but the 
real story of that business, the virtual 
clearing of my name, will not take 
place till I have discovered w’ho the 
confederate was amongst the house- 
hold bomebody must have removed 
those false cards every morning from 
the table, and chat somebody must 
have been perfectly aware who em- 
ployed him to do so It will be pain- 
ful, very painful, but 1 have no 
alternative " 

“ I don’t understand , how can 
clearing your good name be painful ? " 
said the girl, looking up at him with a 
puzzled expression on her face 
“ Can’t you see, dearest, that, though 
I did not use false cards, still there is 
no doubt they were used ? 1 can only 
clear myself by fixing the guilt on 
somebody else” • 

“But why should you hesitate?" 
cried Maude , “ it is your character 
against Patroceni’s and really I don’t 
think that his character will ^ much 
damaged by a trifling crime of ibis 
nature being added to the list of bis 
offences " 

“ You still do not quite understand 
me. 1 do not think Patroceni was the 
culprit “ • 

"Why? Who else could it be? 
You surely do not suspect either Mr. 
Glanfield or Fred ?” 

“ Certainly not Glanfidd « but I am 
sorry to say when I establish mylnno- 
cenceit will beat your cousm’sexpeose." 

For ar minute Maude was silent, 
'then she suddenly exclaimed — 


“ But you must do it Such a 
monstrous injustice cannot be per- 
mitted as that you should bear the 
disgrace and odmm of Fred’s crime. 
1 am grieved, dreadfully grieved, but 
the truth must be made evident, if 
possible " 

“ I must .convince your father of my 
innocence,” said Wheldrake , “and 
when we get back to England I don’t 
think that will be difficult I have 
heard a good deal of what went on m 
the house amidst the servants after I 
left Old Jackson, it seems, held a 
•pecies of inquiry on his own account 
He IS not quite the man to manage a 
•hing of this sort He told Glanfield 
that he had discovered the culprit, but 
could not make him confess My 
impression is, Jackson simply thought 
he bad discovered the culprit, that he 
put the saddle on the wrong horse, 
and accused some one who had nothing 
at all to do with it I'll engage that 
Chisel my valet would very soon get 
to the bottom of the matter if, as 1 
suspect, the confederate ivas a servant 
When we get back to England 1 shall 
not be long before I convince Sir 
Jasper of my innocence" 

“And that,” said Maude, “will, I 
trust, not be very long now " 

“ No , judging by the note I read to 
you, Hammerton is doing his best for 
us, and everything bids fair to be 
’speedily arranged , and now^ good- 
night and pleasant dreams to you," 
and, with a warm embrace, the lovers 
parted 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE FISH BITES 

Leeoux was in the Villa del Reale 
the next day at noontide, with a viiw, 
if possible, of running across this id^ 
fortunate agriculturist, who pursued 
his industry on the mountain-side to- ' 
wards Amalfi— determined to turn 
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that luckless husbandtnan inside out 
Much information connected with 
Patroceni to be wnin^ out of this man, 
rightly taken, thinks Leroux An in- 
valid who considers he requires fresh 
air and strong wine ought not to be 
difficult to get to the bottom of As 
Leroux expected, Giovanni was not 
long before he made his appearance. 
Not only were the gardens just such a 
lounge as a convalescent bke Giovanni 
would thoroughly appreciate, but they 
contained two attractions which were 
to the bandit as the loadstone to the 
needle— Matteo and his wine The 
latter had always a fatal fascination 
for Giovanni, while it did him good to 
watch his enemy, and brood over the 
vengeance he meditati d as soon as his 
strength should be restored At their 
next meeting he made no effort to 
conceal himself from Matteo, but 
promptly greeted that worthy, and 
told the same story to him that he had 
told to Pietro and his comrades in 
camp — that he had been near to 
deatms door, and had come into 
Naples in search of better food than 
he could obtain in the mountains to 
help him to recover his strength He 
affected to Matteo to be much weaker 
than he really was 
That crafty innkeeper by no means 
believed everything his dear comrade 
told him He knew perfectly well 
that Ifio testimony bad nearly cost* 
Giovanni his life, and understood his 
character much too well to suppose 
that he did not cherish some feeling 
of resentment towards him on that 
account When Giovanni made hts 
appearance at the pavilion the next 
morning, Matteo not only insisted on 
hisbavuiga glass of wine, but expressed 
his delight at seeing him about again. 
Curious though he was as to who 
Giovanni's companion of the previous 
day had been, he made no allusion 
to the of the banditfs presence 
It had pleaifed Giovanni to take no 
notice of him, and Matteo tacitly 
Ignored that he had recognised him. 
But, whilst tkey srere still idly 
chatting, the eldeiiy stranger once 
ngore made his amiearance, and, 
r seating himself at the table, greeted 
them courteously, and asked mi a cup 
of coffee No sooner had Matteo dis- 


appeared in ‘search of it, than the 
mock Herr Stein remarked — 

*‘Ah I signor, an excellent man no 
doubt, the landlord, but his wines are 
of no pure vintage. 1 felt uncomfort- 
able all day after ourhttOe imprudence 
of yesterday. You will, no doubt, 
think me fastidious, but I must tell 
you I am in the wine-trade myself, 
and know what tricks are played with 
the juice of the grape. In flash places 
like these landlords are made to p^v 
so much for the privilege of selling 
it , they are rented so high, that it is 
only by much adulteration they can 
get a living out of it It is at quiet 
little inns, in the less fashionable 
quarter of the town, that you. must 
go for good wine” 

Giovanni said nothing for two oi 
three minutes , he was disappointed 
He had looked, not only to meeting 
the stranger, but to that stranger re- 
peating his conduct of yesterday 
Giovanni dearly loved wine ; but, as 
his pockets were generally destitute 
of com, he still more highly appre- 
ciated it when he had nothing to pay 
f>r It It was not Matteo’s usual 
custom to regale his comrades free of 
expense when they happened to put in 
an appearance He received them 
quite on the footing of the general 
public, and expected them U> pay for 
what they consumed , but this stranger, 
surely he was not going to take this 
same narrow-minded view , if he dealt 
m wine he should encourage men to 
drink it, and not simply call for coffee I 

'* One may taste a good deal worse be- 
fore one tastes better,” he growled at 
length “Wealthy men like yourself 
may drink rich wines, but poor peasants 
like me must be content with the poor- 
est(.stuff '' 

“You mistake, my friend, I am far 
from wealthy , I am but a clerk in a 
wrlne-merchant’s house. One small 
advantage of my position is that I 
have the pnvilege of purchasing 
wine for my own consumption at a 
veiy choip rate," 

At this instant Matteo appeared 
with the coffee, and conversation 
between^ the pair ceased. It was a 
cunous i^tance of instinct between 
the bnndit-innkeeper and the police- 
agent Neither had the slightest 
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su^iciOQ of what the other really was, 
and yet each experienced a singular 
distrust. Matteo was inquisitive as to 
who this elderly gentleman might be , 
still he was not only so by nature, but his 
connection wifh Patroceni had made 
It almost his nusiness Leroux on his 
part did not for one instant suspect 
Matteo of having any relations with the 
men of the mountain, but he thought 
him a prymK tattling landlord , and 
his reason for taking up the line he 
dsd on the subject of the wine was 
that he was anxious to obtain a quiet 
conversation with Giovanni for from 
the reach of Matteo’s inquisitorial 
eyes and ears He had, as before 
said, penetrated at their first interview 
Giovanni's weakness, and baited his 
trap accordingly There was no wine 
to be had at his expense in the Villa 
del Keale, but Giovanni clearly under- 
stood that, if he chose to accompany 
that quiet elderly gentleman to one of 
those old-fashioned taverns he talked 
of, there would be wine, and probably 
better wine than he was accustomed 
to, set before him 

During the time that Matteo 
hovered about the table no further 
conversation took place between his 
guests The stranger sipped bis 
coffee and smoked his cigarette m 
silence, which Giovanni made no effort 
to break • Suspicious as Matteo was, 
he began to think the meeting of 
yesterday must have been a anere 
chance between the pair ; and, after 
inquiring whether there were any 
further orders, he once more retired 
into the pavilion He tiad no sooner 
disappeared than Giovanni remarked 
“One does not like to hurt the feel- 
ings of an old fnend, signor — I have 
known Matteo here for some time 
One IS loth to tell him so, but, as you 
say, his wine is not up to the mark ” 

This had never occurred in the 
least to Giovanni, nor did it now , It 
was Quite as good hs he was accus- 
tomea to, but he was not*going to 
neglect a chance The strange gentle- 
man should be afforded an opportunity 
of letting him taste a superior vintage if 
he chose 

Leroux was in no hurry to take the 
hint He was much too clever to 
wound Ae susceptibilities of the 


tattling innkeeper by carrying off a 
customer 

“ If we should meet about the gardens 
to-morrow, signor, 1 shall be happy 
to take your opinion of a different 
vintage,” and with this Leroux 
finished his coffee, made a courteous 
bow, and took his departure. 

Giovanni, although by no means 
quick-witted, had, Tike most of these 
low brutal natures, a considerable 
amount of cunning where his own 
interests were concerned He was 
quite aware without further words 
that, if he chose to meet this affable 
old gentleman in some other part ot 
the gardens to-morrow, an adjournment 
to some snug tavern and gratuitous 
wine would the result 

It never occurred to him to ask why 
a stranger should be so anxious for hts 
society This, which would have at 
once struck the superior intelligence 
of Matteo, never entered hiS head It 
was sufficient for him that he was to 
be supplied with the means of in- 
dulging in his favourite vice Leroux 
had instinctively shown his judgment 
when he had elected to defer the pro- 
cess of pumping his victim till he had 
got him from under the eye of the sharp 
propnetor of the pavilion The next 
day found Giovanni in the gardens of 
the Villa del Keale at the same time 
He had not to wander about far before 
he espied the wine-merchant’s clerk, 
^nctual to their unmentione<F tryst 
The old gentleman was seated on a 
bench a considerable distance from 
the pavilion, and apparently rapt m 
revene 

But for all that, his eye, keen as a 
hawk’s, had seen Giovanni the moment 
he entered the grounds — some minutes, 
indeed, before that worthy had recog- 
nised him. 

Leroux was a thorough artist. 
Giovanni, Matteo, or even the Count 
himself, adroit as the latter was m 
every description of disguise, would 
have opened their eyes wide to find 
that grey-hairedj feeble old gentleman, 
with the silver-ninmed spectacles, was 
in reality an active man in hts prime, 
and one of the smartest and mdst 
daring officers in the Neapolitan polida. 
He welcomed Giovanni cordially, and 
expressed a hope that, after they had 
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enjoyed the delicious air for half-an- 
hour or so, the signor would spare the 
tune to try a dask of wine with him at 
a little tavern, which was quiet and 
where he was well known. 

Could Giovanni spare the time? 
Could he NOT for any expenments of 
that nature ? He was like that witty 
but short-lived journalist who was 
always in a hurry, and whose parting 
salutatiMi was usually, “Can’t stay 
any longer, my dear fellow I have 
an important appointment to keep” — 
It was generally with a glass of brandy- 
and-water at the nearest refreshment 
bar The bandit expressed his delight, 
and m a short time the pair a^^ioumed 
to a quiet, sleepy little tavern unknown 
to Giovanni 

In obedience to the orders of his ‘ 
new fnend, a bottle and glasses were 
speedily produced, and the stranger 
proceeded at once to become confi- 
dential He informed the bandit that 
he was a German by birth, and that 
he had been for some years in the 
house of so-and-so, naming at the 
same time some leading wine-mer- 
chants in the city As Leroux con- 
jectured, this conveyed no sort of 
information to Giovanni, who bought 
bis wine at the nearest inn, and had 
no knowledge whatever of wholesale 
houses Then the police-agent cun- 
ningly turned the conversation upon 
Giovanni's own pursuits , and, though 
he could make but little out of him at* 
first, yet he ascertained quite enough 
to feel sure he was on the nght track, 
and that Giovanni could tell him a 
good deal about Patroceni and his 
band did he but choose. So far he 
was very guarded He stuck to his 
story that he lived by the cultivation 
of a small piece of land at the foot of 
the mountains, and the only admission 
Leroux was able to draw from him 
was that the brigands were not such 
bad people as they were represented 
to be, and often did a good turn to the 
peasant!^ and poor people. 

But this was by no means destined 
to be their only meetiQ|^ Herr Stem 
to^k the air ev^y morning m the Villa 
Reale about midday, and there 
(Sioviam met him for the next day or 
two with the utmost regularity ; but 
by that the bandit hra got qoite 


affiliated to that sleepy little tavern on 
the outskirts of the aty, and taken, 
moreover, a strong wacy to this new 
hostelry He found that he came 
across bis fnend Herr Stein quite as 
readily there as if he wandered up the 
gardens above the Bay ** 

It never crossed Giovanni's mind 
that, to a man employed in a house of 
business, his new acquaintance seemed 
to have his time pretty much at his 
own command He simply voted Herr 
Stem a good old fellow, a man aftei 
his own heart, and an excellent judge 
of a lunch and a bottle of wme He 
ate and drank dail^ now at the old 
gentleman’s expense Delicate, very, 
was the insidious fialtery of Leroux, 
who declared, to an old dried-up 
townsman like himself, Giovanni’s 
anecdotes and conversation, redolent 
of country air and the hill-side, were 
like a bracing tonic Cunous, very, 
this Herr Stem on the subject of 
brigandage, ever lost in admiration of 
the marvellous achievements of this 
famous Count Patroceni It was 
singular with how many of his ad- 
ventures Herr Stein seemed to be 
acquainted 

“ It IS true, my fnend,*’ he said, 
laughing, “that 1 get my anecdotes 
chiefly from gossip and the old news- 
papers He has not been heard of 
for some little time, but this last exploit 
of his has set all the tongues in Naples 
wagging, and the stones of his past 
career appear to be endless. Odd you 
never heard them, for he must be a 
pretty near neighbour of yours when 
you are at hcAne.” 

This, as it was intended, a little 
piqued GiovannL The hot-tempered, 
wine-soddcned ruffian chafed at being 
twitted with such complete ignorance 
coficemmg the hero of his own neigh- 
bourhood, for Herr Stem was ever 
careful to represent him quite in that 
llg^t 

" I know more about him, periiaps, 
than yod think for," he ctowIm. 

“ You'fi keep it to yourself,” he con- 
tinued! looking cautiously round^ “but 
I've ,even seon him, and expenenced 
bothgo^ and evil turns at his hands ” 

“1 thought be never maltreated ntch 
as you,” rdoined Herr Stein “ I 
foncied half hts wondrons achieve- 
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tnents were due to the devotion of the 
peasantry, and the reverence they hold 
him m as a patriot ” 

“And you’re right, si^or, thoogh 
It's but partially true,” replied Giovanni, 
rather excitedly. “Fear has a good 
deal to say to st There’s not a man 
between here and Amalfi dare cross 
his Excellency It were better for him 
to have quarrelled with the Govern- 
ment, the police, and the Church, than 
to have angered the Count ” 

“ I wonder,” said Herr Stein, mus- 
mtly, “ if you know any one, or could 
hear of any one, who could get a note 
delivered into thai camp ” 

“ You’re not a bad sort, old gentle- 
man, and, as you say, a cup of coffee 
and a thimbleful of brandy is just 
about the thing to wind up a lunch 
with I’m not given to talking, but it’s 
just possible that, if I was convinced 
that there was no harm m it, I might 
manage that little matter for you ” 
“There’s nothing like being abme 
board,” said Herr Stein , “I will tell 
you the whole story Count Patroceni 
has got amongst his captives an 
English gentleman who deals with our 
house That we know is the case, as 
do his bankers, the English Consul, 
anybody The police have ascertained 
that fact Well, he has a most 
attached servant in the city, who is 
frantic to communicate with his 
master It is only a line, merely to 
say that every step possible is being 
taken for his release I don't suppose 
you know it, but Patroceni has released 
one of ins prisoners to come and treat 
for the ransom of the others This 
bignor Wheldrake’s servant only 
wishes to send his master a line to 
reassure him ” 

“ If I only knew there was no harm 
in it,” said Giovanni, in doubtful tonc^ 
Leroux saw the battle was won , he 
poured out another verre for his 
companion, and then said— 

“ Harm I There can be no hanA 
The note will be in your h^ds to 
read , it shall not be even dosed 1 
will bring It you to-morrow. If you 
do not like it, Pouf, teat it up, and 
there’s an end of the matter * Count 
Patroceni has nam^ a cettaiti sum 
as the price of his prisoners' release ; 
there be much barm in letting 


them know their fnends here are 
doing their best for them, and trust 
very shortly to obtain the money. 
These English, they have so much 
money Now, they would give a good 
deal to any one who could get this 
simple note conveyed for them” 

“ I’ve a great mind to see what I 
can do for you,” said Giovanni, in 
irresolute fashion “ There can be no 
trouble come of it, and it seems a pity 
not to have a share of the gold when 
It 13 flying about ” 

“ I’ll bring you the note to-morrow, 
and five gold pieces to pay for the 



I'^ll bring a basket of wine for you to 
send to any friend of yours ” 

, “ It’s a bargain,” said Giovanni ; 
“ meet me here at this time to- 
morrow,” 

This explains how Wheldrake re- 
ceived Chisel’s note, .and how Pietro 
was able so royally to entertain his 
comrades. 


. CHAPTER XXXVI » 

THi UNDERGROUND M\1L 

Leroux had attained his object ; 
he had opened communication with 
the captives That very afternoon he 
had found out Chisel and dictated that 
note It could not be too simple, he 
thought , a note that if it fell into 
wrong hands should commit nobody. 
It would be well to feel his way cauti- 
ously before anything compromising 
passed between him and the brigands. 
But m all his expenencea of the 
criminal classes he nad rarely found 
much difficulty m persuading them to 
sell their comrades for gold It re- 
quired tact, doubtless , the trtibe must 
be dangled before their eyes delicately 
m the flrst place. There is little hamv 
for Instance, m smuggling a letter — 
mote espeaally when you are well 
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paid for doin^ so L>eroiix read the 
contents of this note over to Oiovanni 
next day, and then gave it to him 
unfosten^ 

“ You can show it to anybody,” he 
remarked , “and, if you tliink it can 
possibly work any harm to Count 
Patroceni or his men, do not deliver it 
It is only natural that the friends of 
the prisoners here in Naples should 
want to let them know that every effort 
IS being made for their release ” 

Giovanni said nothing for some few 
minutes, but his eyes sparkled at the 
sight of the gold and the basket of 
wme which Leroux handed him 

“There can’t be any harm in that 
bit of a note,” he said at length “ I'll 
look It over again , but I think I can 
promise to get that forwarded for you ” 

The police-agent suppressed the 
smile that rose to his lips , it was as 
he had suspected , it was evident to 
him by Giovanni’s manner that he 
could not read He put the note away 
carefully in his pocket without looking 
at It What was to prevent his ex- 
amining It then and there? Simply 
his inability to understand iL Leroux 
had taken all this into his calculation 
Now the question was — Had Giovanni 
any friend in Naples to whom he could 
venture to show it ? The police-agent 
thought noL It was clear that Gio- 
vanni looked upon it that there was 
reat risk in interfering with the 
ngaads It was probaible that he 
would not wish any one to know that 
be held communication with them 
Again Leroux was right , this was just 
his companion’s dilemma. He could 
not read that note himself, nor, save 
Matteo, did he know any one m Naples 
that he could trust to tell him its 
contents. He was not very likely to 
make a confidant of Matteo in the 
present state of his feelings with re- 
gard to that worthy. All this Leroux 
had counted on before making his 
proposition. He guessed that the 
greater part of the brigands were 
Ignorant peasants, neither able to read 
nor wnte It would not do to risk it 
the first time> but let one or two harm- 
less notes poBSf and they would no 
Ipoger care whether the cotnmumca- 
tion was open or closed. In a few 
days Leroux thotight there was every 
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probability of obtaining the intelligence 
he wanted, namely, what were their 
numbers, what were their habits, what 
hour would be most suitable for sur- 
prising the camp, and, above all, how 
far did their scouts extend? He 
meant to be very cautio*is but if ever 
there was a case iii which Talleyrand's 
famous maxim required to be ngidly 
adhered to on the part of a police- 
agent It was now “Above 
de zile>" To rescue Sir Jasper and 
his party and at the same time to 
capture his abductors was an operation 
so delicate and involving such nsk 
that most men, m, Leroux’s place, 
would have hesitated to attempt it 
Let a life be sacrificed and there would 
be much outcry on the part of the 
English Government Leroux quite 
understood what that meant When 
a strong nation begins to bully a 
weaker one the latter casts eagerly 
about for a scapegoat. There was no 
doubt m Leroux’s mind as to who 
would be the scapegoat in this case 
Let him fail, and he would be held as 
responsible for any loss of life that 
might occur as Patroceni himself 
But Leroux was of the stuff of which 
heroes are made, with nerves of iron 
and an ambition insatiable, two 
qualities which have gone far to make 
great generals or great rulers for the 
most part The unsatisfied lust for ter- 
ritory, mam stimulus of your great con- 
querors, from Alexander to Napoleon 
Anyhow, Leroux had got his game m 
his own hands, for those with power 
to interfere in it were m complete 
Ignorance of Jus manoeuvres 

Hammerton all this while was strenu- 
ously endeavouring to bring matters to 
a conclusion, but the hurrying of the 
raising of money is a weary task, as 
many a bold bettor or reckless spend- 
tlfi-ift has found to his cost The 
anxiety to lend, even at the most ex- 
orbitant interest, is utterly incopi- 
nensurate with the desire to borrow , 
and, though Hammerton, fretful and 
fidgety, Old his best to hurry Messrs 
Tbldi and Kratz,yet these accommo- 
dating bankers dfedared such a sum 
as be wanted cpuld not be collected 
under two or three weeks. He was 
honestly desirous of doing his best, 
but' Hammerton had far too much 
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etpenence not to know that, how- 
ever unimpeachable your securities, 
thousands are not plucked like fruit 
m an orchard In a small way he 
had seen plenty of this sort of thing 
in his time, and, chafe though he 
might at the ^elay, he was honestly 
convinced that the bankers were doing 
their best It may be doubted whether 
time did not hang heavier on his hands 
than on those of the ci^ives in the 
woods above Amalfi There is not 
very much to do in Naples, and Ham- 
mcrton thought it judicious to expose 
himself as little as might be What 
was to be the outcome of all this, as 
far as he was concerned, even when 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion? 
Maude was irretrievably lost to him, 
while he himself would stand de- 
nounced as a card-sharper before every 
club in London True his denouncers 
might not be able quite to establish 
their case, but their asseverations 
V. ould be quite strong enough to throw 
a taint about him impossible to tide 
over A man’s honour in those days 
— or nigh a score of years ago— was 
as easily tarnished as a looking-glass 
We have changed all that and are 
changing it still more day by day 
We don't make quite so much fuss 
about these trifles as of old, and it is 
possible to do on the racecourse or 
at the card-table things which would 
have once put the perpetrators out of 
court It was not at all that he was 
reformed There are vices that Con- 
sume a man that once they have 
seized him in their gnp he is helpless 
to struggle with, and none more so 
than this Once the gambler has taken 
to “assisting fortune” he is as little 
likely to refrain as the opium-eater 
from the consumption of his favourite 
drug Hammerton to some extent re- 
cognised this , he had lost all h% 
money, forfeited his chances, and im- 
bibed a fatal passion for play “ Why," 
he thought, “should he not utilise hts 
knowledge? — why not practise those 
chicaneries that, used against* himself 
in the neophyte days, had doubtless 
brought him to his rum 7 " Still, on the 
subject of rescuing hisimcle and his 
arty, he was determined do his 
est, and had the slightest inkling of 
M Leroux’s tortuous scheming fidlen 


within fats ken be would have opposed 
It tooth and nail — better judge of the 
gravity of the situation perhaps than 
uie police-agent, The Cwtam had 
enjoyed the privilege of Patroceni's 
intimacy, and knew mfinitely better 
than Leroux of what the Count was 
capable And yet the archives of the 
bureau had told Leroux a good deal 
concerning his antagonist But just as 
Hammerton would have sat down to 
confront the most rus^ Aar//- player in 
all Pans, so would the police-agent have 
backed himself to outwit the most 
accomplished escroc in all Europe 

Leroux’s scheme was so far a success 
He speedily found himself in constant 
communication with the bngands 
The little dijeuner with Giovanni at 
that sleepy old tavern in the suburbs 
had become almost a daily institution 
The bandit asked nothing better He 
approved of the cooker> , he approved 
of the wine, and in the matter of that 
the police-agent was ever liberal 
Postage was paid for with a lavish 
hand, and, as far as thick-witted 
Giovanni could see, the correspondence 
was perfectly harmless Unluckily, 
that fact was precisely what was per- 
plexing M Leroux His notes might 
be guarded, but they were nothing to 
the careful responses he received. 
They were all signed “Cynl Whel- 
drake” , but, as the police-agent said 
irritably to himself, “If ever there was 
a man who hesitated at doing onme- 
mmg for freedom it is my conespond- 
enL There is no getting the smallest 
bit of information out of him What 
IS the use of such a note as this 7 

“ ‘ Thanks for yours Glad to hear 
things are going on satisfactorily. 
Shall only be too delighted when all 
arrangements are complete, thoughtful 
of you to write 

‘Cyril Wheldrake.’ 

“ Now," thought the pohee-agent, 
“it has been ratherwasteof both money 
and time to get into communication 
with a man who has not more nerve 
than this. He must understand what 
I mean. He surely can guess that ha 
friends from the outside are cunousx^ 
Imow bow things are going on m the 
campi A man with an ounce of 
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comq^n-sense could comprehend all 
this without putting me to the nsk of 
ai^ng’ such a question on paper " 
Wheldrake was no fod. He could 
derstand all this He gave Chisel 
great credit for having succeeded in 
establishing this correspondence be- 
tween them, but then he very naturally 
supposed that he was in communi- 
cation with his valet in Naples Even 
had he known that it was the police 
who were prompting these epistles he 
would most decidedly have hesitated 
to furnish them with any information. 
The ransom might be stiff, but VVhel- 
drake thoroughly comprehended that 
there was only one way out of the 
complication — namely, to pay the 
money He knew well what he had 
risked by merely changing places with , 
Hammerton Glanfield and himself 
understood much more clearly than 
the others how near they had been to 
being shot off-hand Sheer good- 
nature had a good deal to say to his 
sending even the very gu.irdcd replies 
thathedidtoCbisersletiers M Leiouv 
was puzzled It was all very well , 
with great difficulty and considerable 
expense he had set on foot an almost 
daily post between himself and the 
captives, but so far nothing could be 
more uninteresting than the corre- 
spondence It might have been 
published in the journals, and Patro- 
ceni, h>s band, the whole country-side, 
and dti the city left to make what tbejt 
could of it, and the result would have 
been simply that Naples and Patroceni 
would know precisely what they did 
now How was be to provoke this 
Signor Wheldrake into being more 
expansive m his communications? 
That was difficult. Leroux saw at 
once that his correspondent (though 
Chisel was the nominal writer) was a 
shrewd clear-headed mdn, who had no 
idea of compromising himself or his 
friends Leroux quickly suspected, 
as was indeed the case, that Whel- 
drake would have in finitely preferred 
that this correspondence never 
been established. A terrible disap- 
pointment this to the police-agent. 
Time was everyt^ng, As he well knew, 
vOhis case ; no iftfonnation clearly to 
be got from Signor Wheldrake; and 
yet Leroux, thinking it over, came to 


the conclusion that neither his bribes 
of money or Wine had been altogether 
thrown away. There was an increas- 
ing avidity on the part of Giovanni 
with regard to a surreptitious corre- 
spondence on which the postage ran to 
five gold pieces a letter „ True, he had 
to share his spoil with his old comrade 
Pietro, but that worthy too was greedy 
of gold , and, although by no means the 
drunken swine that Giovanni was, like 
most of those men of the mountains he 
regarded wine and gambling as the 
two great luxuries of life Two of the 
gold pieces, accompanied by a basket 
affording the wherewithal for a revel, 
had completely won Pietro's adhesion 
to this unlicensed post He had sub- 
mitted the notes to a comrade, who, on 
the strength of having been a courier, 
and picked up a slight command of 
English expletives, professed to under- 
stand the language He did to a very 
limited extent, and was perfectly right, 
when, after laboriously spelling them 
out, he pronounced Chisel’s notes 
harmless, and so M Leroux had 
established a willing agent at either 
end of Ihe postal line he had set up 
But, if he had got nothing out of the 
correspondence, the police-agent had 
httic doubt that in a very short time 
the greed of gold and the thirst for 
wine would put all he wanted to know 
entirely at his disposal Like a 
Mephistopheles, whose business it is 
to trade on the infirmities of our 
natuVe, and armed with tliat great 
experience of criminal humanity 
winch his profession had taught him, 
Leroux was , assured that the two 
deadliest baits to men of that type 
were already in their mouths — only 
to be speedily in their mawrs Ptke- 
fishers give their victims a measured 
time to gorge , and M Leroux knew 
that he also must afford these luck- 
less pike of hiS booking some short 
grace to swallow the bait he so 
successfully dangled before then eyes 
past all Repudiation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
UATTEO SCENTS TREASON 

CAREtUti as Leroux bad been to 
conceal bia Aitimacy with Giovanni, 
he had aroused suspicion on the part 
of Matteo The innkeeper, as has 
been before said, was prone that way 
The first thing that had attracted his 
attention was Giovanni’s deviation 
from his usual habits Unknown to 
tliat worthy he caught sight of him 
on the occasion when he had met 
Leroux in the Villa del Reale, previous 
to adjourning to that snug tavern, at 
which their meetings now habitually 
took place That Giovanni should 
enter the gardens and not come for a 
glass of wine to the pavilion was remark- 
able Thebandithadfewacquaintances 
in the city, and even fewer haunts 
During his brief visits to Naples, a 
room in the slums of La Vicaria to 
sleep in, and the tables outside the 
pavilion at which to smoke and dnnk, 
were the two places between which 
Giovanni divided his time Though 
Matteo had noticed him in the garden 
that morning, he had not seen him 
leave it in company with Leroux, and 
therefore his suspicions were not 
excited on that account. He thought 
that the bandit would shortly return 
to the mountains , but, wishing to 
learn something with regard to the 
negotiations for the release of* the 
prisoners, he thought it worth while 
to make his way into La Vicaria one 
afternoon He knew well where his 
comrades were in the habit of locating 
themselves on their visits to the city, 
and speedily ascertained that Giovanni 
had not yet returned to the camp 

This puzzled Matteo He did n^t 
understand the man’s lingering in 
Naples — it was quite foreign to his 
usual habits, on previous occasiona 
Giovanni had usually been acconf- 
panied by some of his comrades, and 
not a day had passed but what he had 
seen them m the pavilion. Now the 
bandit was apparently alone, and 
never came near it With what ob- 
ject had be come into the town, what 
was he doing, where did he spend his 
time^ and above dll what wwe-shop 


did he ftequent? It was a^aii^ifiav 
thing that it should never occur to so 
shrewd a man as Matteo thathU old 
comrade might diensh feelings^ of 
extreme rancour with regard to him- 
self He never dreamt that die 
terrible punishment meted out by the 
Count was laid to his door So om- 
nipotent was Patroceni in Matteo’s 
eyes that he would have deemed it 
better to offend against all laws, 
human and divine, sooner than fail 
ID his fidelity to the Count That he 
should report everything to bis chief 
was to him a matter past question , 
tjiat Patroceni should deal out punish- 
ment to them all was a thing no more 
to be disputed than the decrees of 
Providence he had meiely done his 
duty to his chief and his comrades, 
and if Giovanni had paid hardly for 
his offending, what had he to do with 
It? He felt as a soldier might who 
had simply done his duty m reporting 
the fault of a comrade, and never 
dreamt that comrade cherished the 
most bitter resentment against him 
for having done so It would have 
been perhaps better for Matteo had 
that idea struck him Though sheen'd 
and crafty he was not gifted with 
either physical strength or personal 
courage , and, supreme contempt as 
he had for Giovanni's wits, yet he had 
much too great a respect for his thews 
and smews to run the nsk of a personal 
cfollision It was from no anxifl^y on 
his own account, but as a sheer 
matter of curiosity, that Matteo set 
himself the task of ascertaining how 
Giovanni passed his time in Naples. 
He did not suspect him of treachery, 
that is, a premeditated treachery , but 
being a man naturally suspicious, and 
withal aware of Giovanni’s infirmity, 
he might well feel a little uneasy at the 
thought of his comrade hanging about 
the city It was but the other day he 
had betrayed too much to a stranger 
in his drunkenness ; who was to ensure 
his not doing so again 7 And, thanks 
to their late exploits, the brigands 
were in a more nsky situation than 
they had been then. Their presence 
in the immediate vicinity of the eitV 
was then unsuspected, now it was niv 
tonous. 

But, to his amaiemept, Matteo dig- 
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covered that this was not quite so 
easy. It was not that he anticipated 
any real difficulty, but he had fancied 
that the people at Giovanni’s lodgings 
would be able to tell him where that 
gentleman spent his days But they 
could tell him nothing As a rule, 
when any of the band were in Naples, 
any of those affiliated could find them 
without difficulty Now, the lodging- 
house keeper could only say, “Surely, 
Signor Matteo, you must know, for he 
takes his meals with you as usual " 1 
presume Matteo did not think it 
necessary to confide to the good lady 
that this was not the case , but he 
marvelled a good deal where it was 
that his old comrade did his eating 
and drinking That it would be easy 
to what our French neighbours call 
“fiU" Giovanni, Matteo had no 
doubt , but, then, that required time, 
and the innkeeper had his business to 
attend to Still it had to be done , 
and, having ascertained from the good 
woman of the house about what hour 
Giovanni was accustomed to go out 
for his ddjeuner, Matteo made up his 
mind to dog his footsteps the next 
day 

in accordance with this resolution, 
nearly an hour before the time at 
which Giovanni was wont to issue 
from his lair, Matteo was lounging in 
the street some little distance off, but 
keeping a keen eye on the door No 
soon^ did the bandit make his ap- 
pearance than he followed him, and 
easily tracked him to the old tavern to 
which Lcroux had introduced him 
Having given his old comrade time to 
settle himself^ Matteo made his way 
rather shyly to the door of the half- 
cofiee-room, half-garden in which the 
kabtluds of the place were wont to take 
their meals. 

There is q freemasonry in all crafts, 
and Matteo was an innkeeper It is 
rather a rule of the road with the 
better class of this profession not only 
to take no money, but to entertain 
each other somewhat liberally, when 
one of the trade crosses their thresh- 
old. Matteo certainly did not know 
^(.Jbest of the “ Golden Bush ” — it 
ms a retired house , but it was very 
possible that the landlord of the 
“ Golden Bush ** knew him. 


pavilion was a tavern in the full Mate 
of day, standing in the big public 
gardens of Naples, and haunted by a 
very mixed clunille. Visitors of all , 
classes frequented the Villa del Reale, 
and sipped their coffee or drank their 
wine at the pavilion. 

Matteo saw that Giovanni had 
seated himself in a corner of the 
garden A glance also showed him 
that he was known here , he would 
have liked to have stolen into the 
place, and watched Giovanni at his 
meal But he was afraid of attracting 
the attention of the landlord He by 
no means wished that Giovanni should 
see him , and, though he did not 
despair of evading his notice if left to 
himself, he was afraid that in a spirit 
of camarcuiertt the host of the “ Golden 
Bush ” might call attention to his 
presence The man whom the king 
delights to honour is always the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, and in microscopic 
fashion the favoured guest of an hotel 
coffee-room always provokes much 
speculation amongst the other diners 
He hesiuted for a few minutes, and 
then finally resolved not to risk it — ^he 
would come there to-morrow, procure* 
a table in the background, ana awair 
the arrival of this renegade, who had* 
deserted his wine-flasks He turned' 
on his heel and was going out when 
his attention was arrested by a courteous 
salutation, and he found himself bowing 
to the old gentleman who had made 
his appearance in the pavilion with 
Giovanni some few mornings aga 
Leroux bad recognised him at a 
glance, and, though considerably put 
out at seeing him, was much too 
shrewd to ignore his presence The 
two men passed with a bow, and each 
asked himself, “ What the deuce had 
brought the other there Cunning 
and suspicious, Matteo felt no doubt 
that this old gentleman was there for 
the special purpose of meeting Gio- 
vlnnir Now, what could te the 
meanin^of that ? Giovanm was hardly 
an object upon whom the most eccentric 
philanthropist would vraste his money 
or advice Matteo knew lirom former 
experience that the sharers ofGiovanni’a 
rev^s were usually deiftined to 
the reckoning. “ A pig, a hog, U wit 
like that 1” murmured the umke^fter. 
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"What motive can that o)d man have 
in letting him awill wine at his ex- 
pense f For, though I've not actually 
seen it, 1 could stake my life that 
Giovanni is waiting there for this 
stranger to fill his insatiable throttle. 
The thick-sk^led sponge 1 no one 
would bathe min in wine except they 
hoped to get something out of him 
Amusement ? bah I Information ? 
chit I He has none to give but on 
the one point, and surely that old 
gentleman cannot be interesting him- 
self in the Count's affairs No matter ' 
I’ll see to-morrow 1 ” 

Monsieur Leronx was every bit as 
much put out as the innkeeper of the 
Villa del Reale He had no doubt 
whatever that Matteo had come to the 
" Golden Bush ” designedly Giovanni 
had acknowledged that he was an old 
acquaintance, and, as Lcroux turned 
the subject over in his mind, it began 
to dawn upon <him that this matter 
might also have some relation with 
the brigands He had little doubt but 
that Patroceni had numbers of spies 
in Naples devoted to his interests 
f To get at the bulk of these would 
' equire more time thau he could devote 
to It He must stnke hard and strike 
quickly, or it would be too late Men 
with the halters round their necks 
resent any dallying about their release, 
and Leroux felt pretty sure that before 
many days that ransom would be paid , 
and, let Patroceni only once receive 
that money, his prisoners would be set 
free, and he and his band dispersed 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. Matteo was at the “Golden 
Bush ’’ in good time the nut day He 
picked out a retired table in a far-away 
corner, boldly ordered his dijeuiter, 
and, producing a newspaper, pretended 
to be immersed in its contents But 
for all that never a soul that enten.4 
the tavern escaped his observation 
He had not to wait very long before 
Giovanni appeared, and made his wa^ 
to the table he had yesterday occupied 
with the air of an luUntui. He took 
no notice of Matteo, but having seated 
himself was apparently awaiting the 
arrival of some friend before ordering 
his repast The innkeeper had little 
doubt as to who that friend was, nor 
was he kept much Icmger in ignorance 
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of the point. A very few minutes, and 
Leroux entered the room, and pro- 
ceeded quietly across to Giovanni’s 
table ; but the man’s eye was like a 
hawk’s, and, though neither glance 
nor manner proclaimed it, he had 
taken in Matteo^s presence before he 
had advanced six steps over the 
threshold of the room 
“ Your old friend apparently takes a 

f reat interest in your welfare,’’ said 
£roux, quietly, as he seated himself 
at the table “ Well, that is nice , our 
old friends as a rule are apt to trouble 
their heads very little about what 
becomes of us ’’ 

*“I don’t understand you, signor 
What on earth do you mean ? ” 

Mean ' " retorted the police-agent. 
“ Only that your friend— ah 1 I forget 
now what you call him , but our ex- 
cellent host of the pavilion is break- 
fasting here Had you not better ask 
him to join us ? ’’ 

" What ' ’’ growled Giovanni, with 
evident perturbation of manner, 
“ Matteo here I Where ? " 

“ Keep quiet," said Leroux j “ what 
IS there surprising in that ? The best 
innkeeper m the city may tire of his 
own wine at times, and long for a little 
change It is only when you get to 
my age one becomes conservative and 
runs in grooves ’’ 

“Matteo here*” muttered the 
bandit , “ where ?” 

, “ As I thought,” said Leroux todiim- 
self. “Evidently one of Patrocem’s 
auxiliaries My friend here, I am 
afraid, is a little in awe of him. He 
IS sitting over in that comer,” he added, 
aloud , “hadn't you better go over and 
ask him to join us ? ” 

“ Matteo here ! Santo Diavolo 1 
Does he suppose I’ll submit to his 
playing the spy upon meP" 

“Tut, tut, signor I it is absurd to 
think anything of that sort , pray go 
across and ask your friend to join us. 
His presence here is, doubtless, a mere 
chance " 

“ He is afraid of this man’s 'sur- 
veillance,” muttered Leroux, as the 
brawny bandit rose from his chair and 
crossed the room to where Matteo was 
seated “ This innkeefier of'^tae 
pavilion IS, doubtless, orie of Patroceni's 
most trusted agents. Quite as well I 
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discovered this. I must study this 
man closely. From the little I’ve seen 
of him 1 can iancy faun one of the 
Count’s shrewdest partisans. Hus 
sras what made him nover round our 
table so in the Villa del Realet and 
that IS what makes my Uack-bearded 
friend so uncommonly uneasy now 
A past-master this,” thought Leroux, 
while his lip curled, “of whom the 
Signor Giovanni is much afraid.” 

But things apparently were not going 
quite amicably at Matteo's table. It 
was evident that Giovanni was using 
rough language, and equally trans- 
parent that Matteo was deprecating 
his Wrath The bandit indeed hail 
roughly told his old coitiiade that he 
would submit to no dogging of hi^ 
footsteps in this wise , that he was in, 
Naples for his own convenience , that 
he was on no duty this time ; and that 
It was nothing to Matteo, his Excel- 
lency, or any one else, how he passed 
his time. In vain the supple innkeeper 
deprecated his anger, ana vowed that 
his appearance at the “ Golden Bush ” 
was the veriest of accidents Giovanni’s 
ire was not to be appeased, and the 
growhng of the storm bid fair to 
attract the attention of the room, when 
Herr Stem glided across and ^ured 
oil on the troubled waters. 

“You will come across, signor,” he 
said, “and eat your meal with os, I 
am sure it is better so, and this httle 
mattec of politics about which yoq 
appear to be diflenng can be amicably 
discussed ovm a glass of wine.” 

Giovanni stared at his new friend in 
blank amazement Politics forsooth I 
It was no matter of politics that lay 
between him and Matteo. Men had 
persecuted each other on the Italian 
Peninsula pretty bitterly on that point, 
but it was a Digger difference than 
that which stood between him and 
Matteo. A personal: vendetta, diat, 
whatever the mnlceeper might think 
about it, was only to be atoned for in 
Giovanni's thinking by Mood ; and, as 
if his Schemmg comrade had not 
wrought bnro bitternnong enough, here 
was he once more playing the spy 
i^n him m NaplW* 

AfU Matteo suppose that he (Gi^ 
vaniu) was a mere clfald under fais 
pupih^e} Tbathewas tofaewatdhed. 


treated, and punished like a school- 
boy 7 And then he ground his teeth 
as he thought, to no schoolboy bad 
punishment ever been meted out so 
cruel as hia 

It was not altogether a pleasant 
party, Leroux exerting himself to the 
utmost, was the plea^u talkative^ 
elderly man of the world Matteo, 
silky and subtle, did his very best to 
respond , but Giovanni, in his brood- 
ing sullenness, hung hke a pall over 
his companions He drank, and drank 
deeply, m gloomy silence. No sally of 
his companions could bring a smile to 
his swart, saturnine face. He was 
brooding over his wrongs and taking 
thought about the righting of them , 
and when a man m these southern 
countries dreams about righting his 
wrongs with his own right hand there 
13 wont to be a vista of blood in the 
background of the picture 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
DEATH OF MATTEO 

It was early morning, the working 
world of Naples was just beginning to 
bestir Itself, when two or three of those 
first afoot were disappointed at find- 
ing the pavi]jon not as yet opened. 
Matteo, too, was a man with the char- 
acter of having his shutters down be- 
times. Rather a popular resort m 
which to get an early cup of coffee or 
glass of spmts. The early comers 
gAwIed their disappointment, and 
proceeded in search of their needs 
elsewhere. But, as the sun rose higher 
itv the heavens, the closed door and 
windows began to attract more at- 
tention. ^ A house of call unexpectedly 
closed is sure to provoke notice, and 
the pavilion did a good deal of busi- 
ness m its way. Some tff the would- 
be customecs now drummed boldly on 
the door, and ahouted loudly to Matteo 
to come fbrth and attend m thelt iw- 
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quirem^en^ ; bat the inftkeeper made 
ne sign. Nothtiie but etrunpenetrable 
silence responded to their ones. 

At this juncture the man who habitu- 
ally assisted Matteo in the business 
mwe bis appearance. Fading to get 
an answer tojiis shouts for admittance 
he went round the building to see tf 
he could obtain admission at the back 
But no ] that door was as securely 
fastened as the front The waiter ex- 
plained that he lived at home with his 
family, and always returned to them 
Tn the evening, coming the first thing 
in the morning, and having his meals 
in the pavilion It does not take much 
to excite the cunosity of one’s fellow- 
creatures, and a perfect valley of ques- 
tions was put to the waiter by the 
little knot now gathered about the • 
building He had wished Matteo 
“ Good-night ” about ten , the inn- 
keeper had told him not to fasten the 
front door, as, though all the guests 
had gone, he expected a visitor The 
housekeeper, who slept in the upper 
rooms, had gone to bed some time be- 
fore he left It was very odd , neither 
Matteo nor the woman-servant were 
given to over-sleeping themselves ; 
such a thing had never happened 
before in all his recollection, and he 
had been there for the last two years , 
he thought something must have hap- 
pened Had they not better break in 
the door ? 

That the door had better be broken 
in was earned unanimously, as ^t was 
sure to be. A curious crowd will in- 
vanably vote for the clearing up of a 
mystery , but when ib came to who 
was to do It, then the little knot were 
not so positive each being apparently 
of the opinion that this was a duty 
that It behoved his neighbour to under- 
take rather than himself There was 
much discussion on this point — deideT- 
ous appeals made to individual vanities 
on the subject whereas it was pointed 
out to one that his physical strength 
would make the breaking pi a door 
open an easy matter to him, so was it 
suggested to another that his well- 
known knowledge Qf locks indicated 
him as a fitting person break down 
the barrier. But Matteo was known 
to have a will of his own; he was 
known also to keep lethal weapons on 


the i^nmisest and was likely to reseat 
intnision on his privacy somewhat 
sharply. Moreover, the authorities 
had strong opinions about bte^ng 
into houses in Naples Then the 
little crowd jumped to a conclusLon, 
as such assemblies are wont to do 
when wanting to see what is behind 
a locked door, but quite declining to 
take the responsibility of forcing the 
lock. It became necessary to fix that 
duty upon somebody Clearly the 
waiter was the man, and shrilly the 
crowd clamoured that he should do 
his devoir. 

But Carlo, the waiter m question, 
*demuried , he pointed out that hi$ 
master was a peremptory man who 
‘endured no nonsense , that when yon 
forced a man’s front door he was 
justified in the use of either pistol or 
poignard , that he valued his skin 
that, moreover, his master might give 
him in charge of the police 

"The police I the police! That's 
It,” shouted the mob “You’ve hit it, 
my little man Of course, it’s their 
business What are they for, but to 
look into matters like this ? I^nd for 
the police ' Fetch the police^ some- 
body 1 ” And then once more, with 
charming unanimity, the little knot of 
gossip-mongers crira out to the waiter 
to fetch the police 

Carlo, only too well pleased to be 
out of the affair in this fashion, was 
• about to start, best pace, for the 
bureau, when the attention of all was 
ariested by a wild, melancholy wail 
that came from within the closed house 
The men exchanged looks with eocll 
other. “ Holy Virgin 1 What does it 
mean?” cned some, and then faces 
became awed, as men’s do who feel 
themselves on the threshold of viewing 
a great tragedy 

Once again came that prolonged 
dolorous cry, and a slight shiver ran 
through the group as Antonio the 
locksmith murmured in awe-stric^n 
tones, ‘'Ifs for thg, Dtete is death 
m the house, or the dumb creature 
would never send forth such a pttiftil 
cry of dismay. Depend upon it, 
friends, Matteo will nevet l oose cork 
for us more." 

The howl of the dog end the exhort- 
ations of the bystanders lent a strong 
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impetus to Carlo’s feet, and he aped 
away for the bureau of poUce as fast 
as uiey could cany him. It was not 
likdy the heads of the office were 
going to be bothered about the keeper 
of a second-clasa tavern not getting 
up in the moming Bah 1 The man 
had probably taken more than was 
good for him overnight, and was 
simply slewing off Ae fumes of it 
If they were to be called upon to 
interfere about every one who chose 
to lie abed in Naples they would have 
enough to do Still Cado looked so 
frightened that, after grumbling a 
good deal, they finally despatched a 
gendarme with him, * 

Supported by this authority, Signor 
Antonio, the locksmith, speedily under- 
took to force the door He had not 
much difficulty with the lock, but 
the door was another matter He 
quickly ascertained that a heavy 
wooden bar — dropped, no doubt, into 
stanchions — prohibited entry as well 
Of course, it was possible to cut a 
panel and withdraw this bar, but it 
would take time Before doing so, 
Antonio suggested they should try 
some other ingress. Possible, for 
instance, that the back door, though 
locked, was not d^ended by bolts and 
bars Antonio marched round at the 
head of the little company, £md com- 
menced operations on the rear of the 
premises Here he was very soon 
successftil, the lock quickly yielded to 
his efforts, and there were no further 
defences to hinder an entrance 
Accompanied by the gendarme and 
waiter, the locksmith entered the nar- 
row passage, and gazed about him 
The plan of the little house was simple 
in the extreme. Entering from the 
tack, on the nght of the narrow 
passage which ran straight through 
It was the kitchen, and in front of that 
a small parlour, on the left a scullery, 
fronted again tw a ciHqfortable bar. 
Above the parlour was the guest- 
chamber Over the bar was Matteo's 
own bedroom, while at the back bn the 
upper story wen a couple of small 
servants’ mms. There was an odour 
of crime in the air, when once again 
catn^dRdi that dolorous howl from a 
room m the upper story. Three paces, 
and the lockmith started back, and 


with an exdadmtien of horror pointed 
to the foot of’ttie staus. Welterii^ in 
her blood across the two bottom sfops 
lay Nita, the housekeeper, a poweirul 
woman of thirty, but who, it was too 
palpable, would never dress macartmi 
or toss an omelette ag^in- for the 
first time the gendarme, who had so 
far been stohmy phlegmatic m his 
movements, and evidenuy looked upon 
the whole affair as utterly beneath his 
notice, woke up and gave signs of 
animation. Turning rapidly round he 
sharply forbade further intrusion otf 
the part of the crowd, who were follow- 
ing at his heels ; he would have the 
locksmith. Carlo, and no other Stoop- 
ing down he roughly raised the 
woman’s hand and convinced himself 
that she was dead He then pushed 
on and peeped in at the bar It had 
evidently never been closed for the 
night , the room was open, glasses 
stood about, and half-filled decanters 
He next opened the door of the little 
parlour to the right, and there lay the 
body of the luckless Matteo, with his 
face beaten nearly out of all recog- 
nition That Matteo had fought hard 
for his life was evident , the table was 
upturned, there was a dibns of broken 
glass, and also a chair in like case, 
while the clots of blood with which 
the room was stained gave evidence 
of a dire struggle between Matteo and 
his murderer That the innkeeper 
, had neither physical courage nor 
strength has been already mentioned, 
but the old proverb of the “rat in the 
comer" may usually be counted on. 
Old men, and men by no means re- 
markable for courage, have died 
wondrous hard, very much to the 
astonishment of their murderers, be- 
fore now 

L(fe 15 sweet and not parted with 
willingly, as a rule. The gendarme 
rose rapidly to the occasion , he was 
in the presence of a great crime, and 
was 'not going to bate one bit of his 
official importance under such circum- 
stances, A discovery of this kind is as 
the find is to the fox-hunter. Everybody 
without exception was peremmordy 
ordered out of the house ; and, having 
closed the door, the gendarme quietly 
tidd Carlo to go back to the bureau as 
fast as be could, acquaint them there 
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with what h« bad se«t, tad say that 
he (Pednllo) had temaifiea m chaiye 
of the biiildiag The pohce-aaent 
Leroux happened to be m the chiefs 
office when this mtelligence amved. 
Me left the questioning of Carlo to his 
supenor, remavtiiig himself taciturn as 
usual, but not a word escaped him, 
and already his active brain was piec- 
ing the piude toother He had 
made up his mind that Giovanni was 
at least in connection with the bandits , 
he and Matteo were evidently old 
frrends, and he Buspected in conse- 
quence that Matteo also was connected 
with them , that there was bad blood 
between the two men had been palp- 
able at the “Golden Bush” the day 
before , that Giovanni had resented 
his comrade's appearance there ; and, 
rightly or wrongly, attributed it to a 
desire to pry into his (Giovanni’s) 
movements “ Now,” thought Leroux, 
“ only let Signor Matteo have got it 
into his head that my burly, blaclc- 
hcdded ft lend was coquetting with the 
police, and let him know that he 
thought so, and 1 can fancy m a com- 
bined fit of rage and terror his commit- 
ting just such a crime as this These 
messieurs of the mountain-side are 
pretty prompt and ruthless in their 
tieatment of traitors, I’ve heard, and 
Giovanni would know Let them but 
once think he even dreamt of betray- 
ing them, his life would not be safe 
outside Naples He was a keen, 
shrewd man, that innkeeper , an*d, if 
my surmise is just, he let Giovanm 
know that he had some suspicion of 
the truth” ■ 

However, while Leroux is running 
all these things over in his mind, the 
chief of the police has elicited all Carlo 
has to tell, and, turning round to 
Leroux, suggests that he should {o 
down and make a preliminary exam- 
ination, to which of course Leroux at 
once assents. 

When he arnves at the pavilion be 
finds It surrounded by a considerable 
crowd. The intelligence of the double 
murder has spread through the city, 
gathering size like a snowball as It 
rolled ; a whole famify has been mur- 
dered, and the numbers crif that ftimily 
progress in proportion to the number 
of tunes the tale is told People 


flacked to see the scene of the tragedy, 
although so far it consists in simply 
gazing at the outside walls of a closed 
house ; for Pednllo stands sentry at 
the one door that has been forced, and 
sternly refuses permission for even so 
much as a peep at the intenor 
Leroux says a few bnef words to his 
followers, and the gendarmes, in 
obedience to his directions, form a 
cordon round the building He then 
enters, followed only by Carlo and 
Pednllo, whom he orders to stand 
perfectly still and to touch nothing. 
Leroux’s first proceeding is to undo 
all the shutters with his own hand, 
cirefully noticing the fastenings as he 
so, to see if they had been tampered 
with A question to Carlo confirms 
Jus idea that the back door was un- 
bolted and unbarred when they farced 
Its lock. No doubt the assassin or 
assassins entered that way, re-locking 
the door behind them when they had 
accomplished their hideous work. 
Leroux next enters the parloul* there 
he stands motionless, while his eyes 
rove rapidly round the room. He 
glances down at the dead man, and 
peers keenly into the battered counte- 
nance Not quite an ordinary murder 
this, he thinks Whoever slew this 
man bore him undying hate, lAte so 
strong that he vented his rage on him 
after he had killed him The inn- 
keeper was dead when some of those 
blows were rained upon his mutilated 
face The tables are all upset, and the 
glasses broken now , but there 
must have been a festive meeting 
before the wild beast flew at his prey 
Signor Matteo could have little dreamt 
his life was in danger, or he would 
have never given spirits to such a man 
as Giovanni It was the match to the 
gunpowder , it was letting the tiger 
taste blood. 

'ITien he quietly left the room ahd 
closed the door behind him He re- 
garded the dead woman at the foot of 
the stair-case narrowly “No hate 
here,” he muttered; “she has been 
stain with two strokes of a poignard 
Ah I and, as I thought, here i$ the 
upturned candlestick- Killed, pqor 
woman, because she at the sflom^of 
the disturbance was rash enough to 
come down-stairs and become a witnesg 
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to the murder Yeei** he continQed to 
himselft as eKammed the pUsag<6| 
“ here 19 the first splash Of blood, and 
here is the candle She came upon 
him just as he had slain Sijfnor Matteo. 
He flew at her, struck her m the 
passage first, and then hunted her to 
the foot cyf the stain, where he dealt 
the second blow, which killed her 
It’s all clear as noonday,” thought the 
police-agent ; “ the poor creature was 
trying to escape upstain when her 
fate overtook her ” Leroux next went 
into the bar He looked at the decanten 
and half-emptied glasses, and muttered 
to himself with a half -smile — , 

“Nfy bandit friend doubtless manu- 
factured himself a pretty Ktiff sedativt^ 
before taking his departure,” and 
then the police-agent, being careful to< 
move notnmg, commenced a close and 
thorough search of the house But he 
found nothing by which to trace the 
murderer There was not a button, 
not a shred of clothes, nor anything 
by which to identify the assassin, left 
behind, and as far as the pulice-agent 
could ascertain, no property had been 
taken from the house 
As he opened the servant’s bedroom 
at the back of the house a small dog, 
evidently half-wild with fnght, sprang 
back from the door and snarled at him 
in the madness of its terror But no 
sooner Were they well inside the attic 
than It made one sudden dart through 
them,*and almost fell from the top to< 
the bottom of the stairs in its agony 
to escape The demented little tiling 
made at once for the front door, which, 
as It knew, in the usual state of things 
would be open by that time Suddenly 
It stopped transfixed in front of the 
dead body of the servant The 
ghastly scent of blood, and the presence 
of death, thoroughly upset the re- 
mainder of its bewildered ideas It 
uttered one prolonged melancholy 
howl, and then, catching sight of the 
open back door, fled through the portal 
like a mad creature— dumb witness 
concerning a murder about which titere 
was none else to testify. 

Leroux ordered tiiewiuse to be again 
lo cked u p. placed a guard over it^ and 
walSeoT back to the bureau to give 
orders about the usual legal prdim' 
inanes. 


** I hav^ very little doubt,* he 
muttered to himself, " as to who the 
real criminal is, but there’s not a 
particle of evidence against him and, 
what IS more, with a view to settling 
with messieurs les brigands en bloc, I 
require my decoy-duck- to retam his 
liberty for a little longer.* 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A.T THE ‘GOLDEN BUSH* 

There was perhaps no man in 
Naples so perturbed at Matteo’s 
murder as Fred Hammerton He had 
no doubt whatever about the innkeeper 
of the Villa del Reale's connection with 
Patroceni As he listened to the 
accounts of the tragedy he became 
assured that this was an act of savage 
vengeance ; and that it had been per- 
petrated at the instigation of the Count, 
and no doubt in consequence of 
suspected treachery on the part fA 
Matteo It may be remembered that 
Hammerton had recognised the un- 
fortunate man, and hailed him when he 
tpid passed their carnage on the way 
to Amalfi Hammerton had caught 
sight of him afterwards in the 
bngands'eamp ; and it was quite clear 
to him that tke slam innkeeper had 
done them the honour that day to be 
their avant courur He felt quite 
sure that it was Matteo who had given 
due notice of their speedy arrival at 
thf foot of thatforest-fnnged hill where 
they had fallen into the hands of Patro- 
ceni. What bad been this man’s 
crime 7 What hi^ called forth the fiat 
thit had led to his doom 7 Hammer- 
ton’s expfmeaee of these men of the 
mountain extremely limited, and, 
like most of those whose misfortune it 
has been to make their acquaintance^ 
he had no desire to extend it But he 
was under a sp-ong iminession that 
bngandage, like all other secret 
societies lived ra constant foar of 
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betrayal, and consequently never 
negriected making a tembte example 
of an informer. About Matteo's in- 
dividual late Hammerton cared little , 
but the question was— If Patroceni 
feared treachery how would he treat 
the prisoners mens hands 7 He might 
connect him-^Hanimerton — ^with the 
dead man's bad faith. This might 
make the Count suspect that he was col- 
leagumg with the police, and how he 
was to disprove this he did not know 
He had never been near the police, 
an^ to the best of his belief, they were 
unaware of his presence in Naples at 
this minute He wondered what it was 
best for him to do To seek for infor- 
mation from the bureau would probably 
be a fatal mistake The Count had 
no doubt plenty of well-wishers in 
Naples who would speedily acquaint 
him should he (Hammerton) put him- 
self into communication with the 
authorities But then, on the other 
hand, how on earth was he now to send 
note or message to Patroceni ? As yet 
there had been no call to do so but it 
was to this very Matteo he had been 
told to apply when he felt that he had 
news worth the sending. This crime 
had unexpectedly cut him entirely off 
from the camp and its inmates What 
would they all think of him up there in 
the woods 7 he muttered , what would 
Wheldrake think of him 7 what would 
Glanfield say of him 7 He had com- 
mitted a treason at Wrottsley bac^ as 
he could be su^ectcd of committing 
now, and had felt little compunction 
about It. Yet such was the curious 
kink m the man’s mind that he shrank 
from the bare idea of playing the traitor 
here Imperfectly as he understood 
Italian, still he had gathered enough 
from Pietro during his escape to 
know that Wheldrake — the man h» 
had so bitterly in3Ured — ^had probably 
risked his own life to save his. Sen- 
sualist, sybarite, and gambler as he 
was, Hammerton was touched by tbii^ 
and he swore a big oath on bi^way to 
Naples to do the best he could accord- 
ing to his lights in this matter ; yes, 
even, m case of the wofyt, to go bade 
to the camp and to shard in the £^te of 
Ae rest of them. It was hard upon 
him ; he had nothing to do with it ; 
It was the sheee force of adverse cur- 


cUmstances. He had kept dosely to 
himself since h(s arrival m the city, 
and been reticent and self-constrained 
in the extreme ; and yet, though he' 
did not know it, he was in communica- 
tion with the police, and had indirecdy 
contributed to the murder dT Matteo 

Hammerton had a big smoke as he 
pondered over all this ; but, for the 
life of bim, he could see nothing to do 
at present but sit still and await the 
course of events 

Police-agent Leroux was quite as 
much put out in his calculations by 
this murder as the Captain He 
similaily doubted whether his com- 
munication with the camp was not also 
cig off Matteo, it IS true, had nothing 
to say to the conveyance of his letters 
thereto , but the question was, whether 
this human tiger he employed had not, 
his passion satiated, fled back to his 
haunts on the mountain-side after the 
manner of his four-footed type upon 
the conclusion of a successful foray 
He had no doubt whatever that 
Giovanni was the murderer, and he 
knew that men of that class, when theiTj 
hands are red, are rather given to seek 
safety in flight Leroux rejt no doubt 
about laying hi$ hands upon Giovanni 
whenever he wanted him , but at pre- 
sent his pnncipal anxiety was that he 
should not leave Naples The police- 
agent had hit upon a very crafty 
scheme for successfully surprising 
Patroceni , but it all depended if(>on 
his keeping touch with the camp, and 
without Giovanni’s assistance he did 
not well know how this was to be done. 
Well I It was a problem soon solved. 
He liad but to make up as Herr Stem, 
and drop in for his noonday meal as 
usual at the “Golden Bush ” 

In spite of being harassed with 
numerous details concerning Matteo’s 
murder, he succeeded about the accus- 
tomed time in making bis abearance 
at the quiet little tavern, and the hist 
thing that met his view after entering 
was the burly bngand sipping wino 
and munching br^d whil^ waiting for 
the repast he nad ordered. 

Giovanni stretched out his hand to 
Leroux m boisterous welcome, 
was even a triumphant sparkle Bf*fifs 
eyes, as those of a man to lyhom good 
luck has come. 
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Ah, my fnend," he exctatmed, " 1 
am glad to see you this morning, for 
IVe a &mous appetite 'We'll heVe a 
flask of the b^t to wash down the 
pigeons and macaroni that 1 have 
ordered ” 

“The brute finds killing a hungry 
occupation,” thought Leroux, as he 
shook hands “However, his nerves 
seem of iron, and he exhibits no 
tendency to fly the city, and that suits 
my purpose Good-morning ' '' he 
continued aloud, “ 1 should have been 
here sooner, but I was so interested in 
this terrible murder that has been 
committed — a murder that concerns 
you in some measure” 

“Concerns me?" growled Ciiovanni 
“ You don't suppose I had anything to 
do with It ? " * 

Leroiu glanced at him as a cat 
might at a mouse. 

“Ah,” he said, carelessly, “you have 
heard of the tragedy, then ’ ” 

“ Yes , I heard something about it," 
rejoined the bandit 
“There can be very little doubt 
about his nilt,” thought Leroux. “A 
man who had just heard of the muider 
of an old friend would be full of the 
subject, and commence talking of it at 
once. No," he continued aloud, “ I 
am not hinting that , but, as the un- 
fortunate man was an old ally of yours, 
I thought you might have been pain- 
fulli^terested in his fate ” 

“We were old acquaintances, aiAl 
had business relations,” replied Gio- 
vanni, sulkily. “He sold bad liquor 
and charged me dear for it" 

“A too common offence,” replied 
Leroux, gravely, “not often meeting 
with such terrible punishment as it 
has m this ca£e.” 

" Don’t talk of it^” rdoined Giovanni 
“ 1 heard somebody he had wronged 
had beatt^i the fellow to death. I’ve 
no doubt be deserved iL” 

“ A veiy singular criihe ! ” observed 
the police-agent, musingly “Tbey 
tell me that the house ts a perfect 
shambles The assassui fa^s killed 
not only Mattep but his cot^ 

also, and so fiir thpte Seems no con' 
j^ctUBS, even, as to ediO he was or 
what was his motive" 

“Ah|v GiovMun, “they sue* 

pect no one, eh?” 


“ No one,” answered LcrOux. 

What the' police may think they will 
doubtless keep to themselves. By the 
way, I have another note that 1 want 
forwarded to the camp, just to say that 
the raising of the money is nearly 
completed This gentfeman who has 
been released is very anxious to let his 
fhends know that." 

Giovanni extended his hand for the 
letter, and glanced greedily at the gold 
pieces that accompanied it For a 
moment they absorbed all his attention, 
but as he put the letter into his pocket 
he noticed that It was listened. 

“This IS closed,” he exclaimed 
“ What does that mean ? ” And as he 
asked the question he glanced sus- 
piciously at the police-agent 

“ Stupid of him I ” replied Leroux, 
carelessly “I told him always to 
send his letters open You had better 
give me both that and the money back, 
and I will bring you another to- 
morrow , It Is a pity, as the signor was 
very anxious to send off his news at 
once " 

Giovanni hesitated , he was loth to 
part with the gold, and yet extremely 
anxious not to do anything that could 
do harm to his comrades He sat 
playing with the money and turning 
the whole thing over in his mind, and 
at length it dawned upon him that 
after all he had known nothing of the 
contents of the previous notes he had 
forwarded beyond what Leroux had 
told him 

“ I will de it,” he said at last “ The 
contents are what you tell me ? " 

“ What elsfb should he have to write 
about?” inquired Leroux, jesuitically, 
and gold and letter at once disappears 
into the bandit’s pocket. 

Now, there was in that note what 
leroux had stated ; but when he asked 
what else could the siraor have to say, 
he knew very well that it also con- 
tmned news of the murder. 

* Chisel had been very much surprised 
wh^ Herr Stem had come to him in 
a great burry that motnmg, and made 
him add to his usual report that things 
were progreesu^ as favourably ae 
possibly tnese ^ lines: “An inn- 
keeper called Matteo, who kept the 

E ayilite in the Villa del Reeie, Was 
rutaOy murdered last night." The 
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pQlice-agvBt thought that the captives 
should be furnished with this piece of 
intelligence, which might possibly be 
the cause of some menace to their 
lives Poliee-^p^nt Leroux was quite 
convinced that ue crafty, subtle inn- 
keeper had been an agent of Pat- 
roceni’s , and, from all he had ever 
heard of the Count, thought that he 
was just the man to avenge the death 
of one of his instruments If the 
Count was only aware that the murder 
had been committed by one of his own 
people, then, of course, it was a matter 
amongst the bandits themselves, but 
there was nothing to show that 

Leroux at this time was under a 
like excitement that attends the sports- 
man in the middle of a big run He had, 
as far as he could see, all the strings of 
the game in bis hand , and, though be 
by no means overlooked the fact that 
he had a great man against him, and 
all the more dangerous because nothmg 
had been heard of him lately, still 
he did think that he should checkmate 
Count Patrocem in the course of a few 
days Chisel, who writes these notes, 
has no idea that they are dictated by 
the police , but is under the impression 
that they proceed from Herr Stein 
himself, who has pointed out to him 
that, as a great financial agent, he has 
several times had the arranging of 
these things, and so has his own way 
of communicating with the fratenhty 
of the mountains Thus it is always 
^st to keep the captives constantly 
informed tlmt every nerye is being 
strained to procure the necessary 
money , it reassures the bngands, 
and makes them feel that the authori- 
ties are not being invoked to thei,r 
detnment Leroux is planning a very^ 
daring coup, and at present he is not 
a little trodbled as to whether Matteo’s 
murder may affect his combinations. 
It has already made so much stir mi 
the city that there can be little doubt 
of the intelligence very speedily reach- 
mg Patroceni’s ears, and, as the 

E mce-agent shrewdly guessed, the 
53 of a trusted confedeiate in Naples 
might alter the Count’s proceedings in 
mahy Ways. 

Ih of all his astuteness, Leroux 
had not got as much ovit of Giovanni as 
he expected. This was due partly to 
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the police-agent's fears of pushing his 
questioning too fix, and thereby scaring 
so shy a nsh, and partly to Giovanm 
having had some reticence literally 
knocked into his head The operation 
might have been severe, but it had un- 
doubtedly been effectual, and Giovanni 
was now very guarded when speaking 
of the Count Leroux was right m one 
conjecture — intelligence of the murder 
speedily reached the camp , but, be- 
yond Pietro, no one had the slightest 
idea of the truth As for the Count, he 
was not even aware that Giovanni was 
alike , he had never seen him since he 
struck him down, nor had he been told 
or his recovery Pietro alone, of all 
the bandits, was aware of the revengeful 
feelings Giovanni had entertained to- 
wards the dead man 


CHAPTER XL 

FAlROCS.NI FUZ^LED 

When Whcldrake got Chisel’s note 
tejling him of the murder he at mice 
showed it to Clanfield, and the two 
commenced to talk the matter over 
" I don’t see,” he observed, ‘*how this 
can affect our business, but it may , 
this man I know is connected with the 
brigands — indeed, he had much to do 
wiU my own capture As you know, 
1 was kidnapped at his house , and I 
heard him give evidence before the 
Count as to a ruffian called Giovanni's 
drunkenness It was to this Giovanni 
that 1 owe being made pnaoner In 
fals cups 1 drew him out as to what 
Patrocem was ; and the Count told me 
himself that I might thank my thirst 
for knowledge for bunging me here. 
I had learnt toe much to b« left at 
Uberty " • 

" 1 can hardly say ( have seenISMs 
innkeeper,*’ relied Glanfield. " A 
horseman passed us on the road just 
befme wO rdl m with our fnends bere^ 
and Haramerton told me ^erwaxda it 
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was the proprietor of the pavilion. As 
for this Giovanni, I have never seen 
him at all ” 

And are never likely to do so now," 
interposed Wheldrake “ Patroceni, 
as a punishment for his intoxication, 
dealt him a blow with the butt-end of 
his pistol that I should think sent him 
straight to the other world At all 
events he was carried away for dead " 
“ Well,” replied Glanfield, "we can’t 
be suspected of having anything to do 
with It It is a clear altbt for all of us 
except Hammerton ; and, though I 
look upon him as quite apable of 
snatching at anything m the way«of 
money, I don’t think he is likely to go 
in for murdering an innkeeper Some 
of that man Giovanni’s lelations, I 
should think, have settled an old score 
against Matteo. They would, doubt- 
less, hear that he had caused the death 
of their interesting relation ” 

“ Everything seems going on all 
right according to this,” said Whel- 
drake, as he once more glanced at 
Chisel’s note, “but they are excessively 
slow 1 suppose Hammerton is really 
doing his best ? ” 

I said before,” rejoined Glan- 
field, "when they’ve once run rogues 
never stand them again, but I believe 
he IS running straight this time. Re- 
megiber, this is a country where they 
always take plenty of time to do every- 
thing That raising money at very 
short notice means paying proportion- 
ately long interest I once heard a 
great financial agent accustomed to 
finding the means for many a black 
Monday, say — when two of his clients 
of the plunging sdiool had run a dead- 
heat, and, not content with the very 
heavy stakes they had had in the first 
go, backed their opinions again with 
renewed obstinacy,—! heard him say, 
on being appealed to ns to which he 
thought would win thedecider,— 'Don’t 
ask me , I shall have ten thousand to 
find on Monday whichever way it Is, 
and that is enough for me to think 
atout I ' " 

' very instructive anecdote, Glan- 
fidd,” said Sir Jasper, laughing, who 
had approached them Uiiol»erVed just 
m time to catch this little illustration. 
" I recollect the case ; and, if Sudt ah 
^expert (ta you ar^ alludini^ to dwuight 


there would be a difficulty in getting 
that sum in London for two suen 
clients as his, we can’t expect but that 
in Naples the difficulties of raising 
such a much larger amount will be 
very much greater We have seen 
nothing of our host, Mr Wheldrake, 
since you interfered with his arrange- 
ments ” 

This was a sort of extension of the 
olive branch on Sir Jaweris part 
was willing to treat Wheldr^e some- 
what more cordially than he had done 
of late The gutta cavat laptdetn had 
gradually tolcT upon Sir Jasper His 
daughter, his sister, and Glanfield per- 
sistently affirmed Wheldrake’s inno- 
cence , and, though he was not con- 
vinced, nor the least reconciled to the 
idea of any marriage between Maude 
and Wheldrake, still he wished for 
past times to be on a more friendly 
footing with the young man 

But Cyril had no idea of resuming 
relations with the baronet on that 
platform He could not pretend to be 
on amicable terms with one who could 
entertain such a doubt of his honour 
as Sir Jasper made no scruple of 
admitting still possessed him, and his 
response was cold and measured 

“You do not approve of my tactics, 
Sir Jasper I am sorry for it Much 
more satisfactory to you, I should have 
thought, than the business resting in 
my hands ” 

The baronet immediately drew him- 
self up He was not prepared to find 
his overtures so coldlyresponded Co His 
observation had been simply the pre- 
lude to more genial converse than had 
passed between them of late , but it 
was very possible for a proud man like 
WWheldrake to interpret it as a sarcastic 
gibe at his having interfered at ail in 
the ordering of things. 

"Our worthy friends here were on 
the dnnk again last night, so Jackson 
tells nifi,” observed the baronet, quietly 
ignoring Wheldrake's reply. " I ^oidd 
mink. Tike the Saxons, they would 
Btvske to their Hasting some fine 
morning. If the Neapolitan police 
had tbd lightest enterpnse they would 
find very little difficulty m capturing 
these fellows ” 

, " Then iU I can sa^ U, it is rievoutly 
td hbhayitd, thtiy trill coatlphe lo 
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enterprise,** said Glanfield ** 1 take it 
to capture f*atroceni and our foends 
here is a cut above any man they 
have ^ot among'st them I fancy that 
these beggars would tight under the 
Count, and tnat moreover as a pre- 
liminary his Excellency would snoot 
the balance of his pnsoners " 

“ What 1 supposing that an attack 
took place upon him from no breach 
of faith on our part?” said Sir Jasper 
J'You see he would not have time 
to look into that We should find 
ourselves in the forfeit list and struck 
out of all engagements ’’ 

“We must take our chance,” said 
Sir Jasper " But the carelessness of 
the look-out kept by these fellows 
absolutely invites a police-raid on the 
place They might have Patroceni 
and all these fellows bound and 
trussed like turtles without firing a shot 
or losing a life ” 

“Now, baronet," said Glanfield, 
laughing, “ I know where your inspir- 
ation comes from I can see old Jack- 
son’s finger all through that idea. 
That blessed old idiot only sees one 
half of the question He sees a good 
many of these fellows swallow a lot of 
wine, and lie down to sleep But they 
are a long way off the intoxicated state 
he imagines them in , while their 
sentries, although they don’t act like 
regular soldiers, have got their eyes 
pretty widely open I’ve wandefed 
about the camp at all hours, and know 
It Take my word, if the police make a 
dash at our friends here, you’ll see an 
uncommon pretty fight — that is, should 
the Count not resort to that preliminary 
measure I think probable ” 

Sir Jasper said nothing ; he was so 
weary of inaction that had he not beei^ 
hampered by his daughter and sister 
he would have urged a dash for free- 
dom m the teeth of the cooler counsels 
of Jim Glanfield. “ 1 suppose there ii| 
no further news ftnm N^les?" he 
inquired at last, * 

“Yes; Wheldrake heard everything 
was going on all nght this morning ; 
but It IS a tedious busmess * 

Glanfield did not think it necessaiy 
to mention anything about Matteo? 
murder to the baronet. He had no 
knowledge of the innkeeper, and it 
would, therefore, interest lum but 


little Nor was it easy to see how it 
concerned any of them Yet Whel- 
drake had seemed to think it might 

Here Maude and Mrs. Fullerton 
interrupted the conversation. 

“ We are discussing, Mr Glanfield," 
said the vivacious widow, “ the charms 
of this mountain residence; it was 
delightful at first,” — a savage grunt of 
dissent from Sir Jasper, — “but it is 
beginning to get a wee bit monotonous 
now Wie pine for our maids, and I 
am sure you must all be as tired of our 
gowns as we are " 

The circumstances are trying, but 
I shall always stick to it that you are 
tl?e best " 

. “ No, Mr Glanfield, I won't have 
it,” interposed Mrs Fullerton, quietly 
“ I know exactly what you are going 
to say Best anything you like, but 
not ^raomed” 

“ Best turned-out woman I know ” 

“ That’s painfully true,” replied Mrs. 
Fullerton, gravely “ Very much 
turned out, Maude dear, are we not I 
But It’s on the mountain-side and a 
good many miles from civilisation 
You need not mock us for all that. I 
know I’m a perfect guy , but you can’t 
expect a woman to be anything else 
whose maid is leagues away from her 
Do you think we shall have to stay 
here much longer ? ’’ 

1 was just telling Sir Jasper ^hat 
Wheldrake’s latest news is that every- 
thing is progressing favourably But 
we can learn nothing more definite 
than that ” 

“It really is to be hoped," said 
Maude, “that our captivity will not 
last very much longer It is getting 
very awkward in the matter of dress, 
you know ” 

“ Really,” rejoined Glanfield, laconi- 
cally ; “ had to wash my own shirt 
yesterday, you know, and 1 can’t say it 
does me credit Looks worse than 
when 1 began ” 

Matteo'a tragical end had affected 
Patrocem in a way neither Leroux nor 
Hammerton had foreseen The Count 
was puzzled ; be had no theory jyhat* 
ever as to the cause of the enme He 
most certainly did not suspect Ham- 
tnertoo, nor was it possible for bun to 
suspect the real culprit, whom he did 
not even know to be alive._ With what 
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object had the innkeeper been assassin- 
ated ? Obviously not for plunder, for 
bis informants were very precise on 
that point, sayinc' that no property of 
any kind had been touched The 
Count was considerably put out about 
It, if only for this reason . Matteo was 
one of the shewdest and most trusted 
agents he had in the city, one whom it 
would be hard to replace That it 
could mean any menace to himself 
he thought very improbable , but the 
Count was much too old and practised 
not to be suspicious of even a chance 
blow aimed at one of his instrumerfts 
He did not understand this, and, like 
most men whose lot it has been to be 
much hunted, had more dread of the 
mysteriousthan clearly-defined danger 
He had received no certain news from 
Hammerton about the ransom as yet 
Hammerton indeed had only sent one 
communication through Matteo, which 
had been pretty much to the same 
effect as those that Lcroux had de- 
spatched in Chisel's writing to Whel- 
drake, namely, that all arrangements 
were made, but must take a few days 
to conclude 

“ It IS no use," mused Patrocenu 
“and there is no one 1 can crust l 
have no one with brains enough to look 
into this thing for me 1 must know 
why one of my emissaries is slam. 
Han my power round Naples would ^ 
rone if It was not known that it is 
dangerous to meddle with Patroceni’s 
followers. If the police don’t find 
Matteo’s murderer I will He'll fare 
nobetter in myhands than in theirs, and 
probably make a much quicker ending 
of it No There’s only one thing for it 
— I must go into Na|des myself. Ill 
start at daybre^ to-fflorrow morning ” 

This was not so hazardous as it 
might sound. It has been before re- 
marked that the Count was a man 
cunning in disguise. He had gone 
freely about the aty under divers 
personations , hut it liras Mkly of late 
that he and his followers htid taken 
refiige m the woods above AnudS, and 
it was only theit last exploit that had 
attrfiSied the attention of ths pohoe to 
tbeur being there. During the two or 
thtee previous the Ckiunt and 

his wllowers had infested districts 
somewhat remote from Naples and 


had only minted upon finding they 
had made those districts too hot to 
hold them The Count had always 
had his spies in Naples — indeed, he 
had spies pretty generally through the 
country. Many of th^e were his old 
olitical associates, who still kept up 
risk communication with each other 
with the hope that the whirligig of 
time might bring to them another 
chance of snatching at the supreme 

t ower , and all of these recognised 'his 
ixcellency as one of the most sagacious 
and dating leaders they had , so that 
between his brigandage and his Carbo- 
nari-ism the Count was kept well in- 
formed of what went on in most of the 
leading cities of Italy 

That Patroceni, if recognised, would 
be arrested, need scarcely be said , 
but the Count had quite as much con- 
fidence in his powers of impersonation 
as Lerou4, and had more than once 
smoked his cigarette under the noses 
of the police, with a handsome reward 
offered for his apprehension The 
Count was a man of decision — no 
sooner had he made up his mind than 
he sent for his lieutenant 
“Sarini,” he said, as that worthy 
limped into the tent, ^'I must know 
the rights of Matteo’s death. 1 intend 
that whoever took his life shall pay for 
it with his own. Nothing but fear of 
swift retribution keeps people loyal to 
us.' We have to trust those who would 
sell us if they dared. 1 shall go into 
Naples myself, and see what 1 can 
make of it ’! 

“Will It not be dangerous, Eccel- 
lenza, after our recent capture?” 

“I don’t think, my old comrad^” 
rejoined Patroceni, with a sarcastic 

f mile, “that either you or I ever 
ecked much of that You will stay 
here in command, and I know I can 
trust you, if anything hamiens to me, 
fo exact retribution for it." 

“ Most aasuredly Let me hear that 
you ai^ a prisoner, and your release 
^all be the condition of our captives' 
freedom ; me hear of your d^h, 
and I irilt shoot them every one, 
women and all, with my own hand. 
I've foUowed you now^ through storm 
and sunshine, for twent^ve ' yshts. 
You need fwr but ymiat PH stand 
to you stiH.'* 
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" No, my old comrade,* rejoined die 
Count, and as he spolm there was a 
gleam of softness, rarely seen in Patro- 
cenVs keen, cold eyes “ 1 know I can 
trust you . you are true as steeL It is 
not very likely that I shall fall into the 
hands of the police. If I do, you must 
do the best you can for me ; but at all 
events insist upon having a note in my 
hand wnting before you come to terms 
Dont be precipitate , but, old fnend, 
do not let them send Patroceni across 
the Styx unattended " 

A fierce glance of intelligence flashed 
across Sarini's face at these words 
He, like his chie( was a man of educa- 
tion, and thoroughly understood the 
allusion 

“ Never fear, Eccellenza,” he replied 
“If it is your fate to take passage in 
old Charon's boat I'll see that you have 
company across the nver " 


CHAPTER XLI 

THE DUMB PEDLAR 

The “ Golden Bush ” had no<inore 
constant habituis than Giovanni and 
Herr Stem To the bandit it repre- 
sented the pnncipal attraction of his 
day To his coarse, sensual nature 
the chief delights of this world were 
centred in eating and dnnking, and, it 
may be, gambling, which, now he was 
in Naples, rather took the form of 
buying tickets in the lottery Tlitre 
was no place in which he could indulge 
the former of these propensities so 
much at his ease as at this quiet taverti 
to which the police-agent bad intro- 
duced him Again, Giovanns had very 
fewacquaintancetin Naples, and under 
the present circumstances shrank from 
making any. He Wks not a man, 
although gregarious m hts disposition, 
likely to attract stranmra— ^ from it. 
They, as a rule, repellM the advances 
of the swart, roS^ly-tooking btava 
He detested sohtude— not that he was 


sufiermg in the least from that remorse 
which IS 80 often pictured to us. An 
imaginative man of the higher order of 
intelligence may suffer agonies when in 
his solitary hours he is brought face to 
&ce with the memory of his cnme, but 
the lower organisations of Giovanni’s 
type are no more troubled by such 
recollections than a wild beast. It 
was simply that he weaned of his own 
company, and looked forward to this 
midday meal with Leroux as the 
leasantest part of the twenty-four 
ours He had no idea at present of 
leaving the city He was far too well 
satisfied with his present quarters, and 
■the money he obtained from Leroux 
^ made it no necessity for him to return 
* to the hill-side He hated work, but 
he disliked starvation more, and it was 
this originally that had been the cause 
of his turning bandit 

That Leroux should be as constant 
to their daily tryst as he could manage 
may easily be conceived. It was his 
sole opportunity of communicating with 
the captives— ms sole chance of ob- 
taining any information as to what the 
brigands were about , and the police- 
agent was wonderfully keen about 
carrying out a pet scheme of his own, 
which, should it prove successftil, would 
result in the capture of Patrocem and 
all bis band 

But the best-laid schemes off mice 
*and men, as Bums tells us^ often go 
amiss , and there was this little draw- 
back to Leroux’s project— that any 
Allure would probably cost the captives 
their lives But the sanguine police- 
agent, although quite aware ol this 
risk, would not permit himself to think 
of failure, and unluckily did not take 
into his counsels those principally 
concerned. 

The pan were seated at their cus- 
tomary table, and Giovanni tn hill 
enjoyment of hia meal 
' ** 1 suppose” said Leroux, " you have 
got no news for my friend?” 

“Not yet,” re|4ied Gi^anntj “the 
time is too short, Signor Btein They 
could not possibly have brought a 
reply from the camp by thisiV 

Evident from this sp^h that Gio- 
vanni has been tolerably confidentmt 
of late about hia conneetkm with tho 
toigands. He atiU refuses to adroit 
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that M of them, but makes no 
secret to his dear fnend Signor Stem 
that he is on friendly terms with a 
good many of them, and knows bis 
Excellency Count Patroceni himself 
very well. In good truth he might 
well say that, being little likely to 
foiget his Excellency so long as there 
IS breath in his body Haughty, cold, 
cynrnl, and stem as the Count habitu- 
ally was with his followers, there 
were times when, like all great com- 
manders, he would unbend Napoleon, 
when things went well, would jest with 
the veterans of the Grand Army, 
Patroceni, in like maaH<.i, would 
occasionally condescend to dnnk,‘ 
smoke, and gamble with his fcdlowers , 
and, much as they looked up to him 
for his dauntless courage and subtle 
intellect, it may be doubted whether 
they did not hold him in still higher, 
reverence for his capabilities as a card- 
player When he did join in the play 
it was generally a bad time for his 
followers The Count was one of the 
finest artists in Europe at compelling 
fortune at any game of chance 

“ No," rejoined Leroux, “ I suppose 
there has hardly been time , but our 
client, you see, is anxious He will 
have It that the tragedy in the Villa 
del Reale may probably affect the 
treatment of his friends It is in vain 
I poinf out to him that the murderer 
of that luckless mnkeeper can have' 
nothing to say to Count Patroceni. 
Quite impossible, don’t you think 
so?" 

“Quite impossible,” re-echoed Gio- 
vanni. “As if a man like his Ex- 
cellency would care what happened fo 
such scum as Matteo.” 

Leroux shot a keen glance at the 
speaker as he rejomed, “His — ah — 
what did you call bim?-^l Ex- 
cellency, meaning^ 1 suppose, Count 
Patroceni, was not likely to know any- 
thing of a man hke that unfortunate. 
Still, 1 have heard that these brigand^ 
chiefs have agents under all of 
disguises. But you know, Signor 
Giovanni, what tales people will tdl 
of 'a msa like — like nis Exci^micy. 
By the way, 1 didn^t know that Connt 
Patroceni went by that name " 

“ Yes, he does, amongst those that 
serve him. His foUowen hold bun 


far higher than this new king who 
has just been pitchforked on to the 
throne. I don't understand these 
things myself, but we all dunk his Ex- 
cellency and his friends are the proper 
men to govern us " ^ 

“ And who are all?” inquiced Lerouiq 
quietly. 

Rather an awkward question this 
Giovanni was speaking with that laxity 
characteristic of much higher intelli- 
gences than his own A tendency te 
state loosely “that every one says so," 
meaning yourself and about a score of 
your acquaintances, is a weakness 
very prevalent, which has led to much 
perversion of history Leroux’s ques- 
tion was an interrogatory eminently 
calculated to confuse a man like 
Giovanni 

“Alll” he rejoined; “why, every- 
body' Who are all? Why, all the 
people you meet round about ' Why 
do we call him his Excellency ? Well, 
because he is his Excellency Why 
do people call you Signor Stem?" 

“Ah, true, true," replied Leroux. 
“ I am very stupid We are naturally 
called by our names ’’ Or, he thought 
to himself, “what we give out to be 
our names , taken, too, in great 
measure by the world to be what we 
choose to label ourselves" 

“ No , his Excellency," resumed 
Giovanni, “is his Excellency because 
be was made so in one of these numer- 
ous revolts we have had, and which 
didn't come to anything. 1 never 
heard, but'I da^re say they made some- 
body his Majesty, and if his head is 
not cut ofThe is no doubt walking about 
somewhere. But the Count I Ahl 
they will never catch him " 

“Yes, everybody talks of how clever 
hil' Excellency is " 

“ Clever J” repUed Giovanni, in a 
low whisper ; “he could walk straight 
thEpuj^ the bureau of police without 
bemg detected if he pleased. There’s 
nothing fi he can’t do. There’s 
notlnng he don't know. And a man's 
bfe is not worth a dish of macaroni 
who foils under his displeasure ; and 
he IS mctcilesB^ aht so meralessi 
when he m o6foiided." 

A« the last words, uttered in a low 
tone, escaped the bandit’s a 
pedlhr entered the roosv and, 
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hi9 from off his shoulders, seated 
hnnselfat a table adjoutmg, — a weD-to- 
do pedlar apparently, well clad, and 
in appearance not of the country 
His mir was lon^ and fair, and he 
wore coloureo spectacles, probably on 
account of some weakness in his eyes, 
for his lithe wiry figure and general 
aspect by no means indicated age — a 
muscular mao of medium height, and 
seemingly in his prime He sum- 
moned the waiter by the simple 
rocess of rapping on the table, and 
aving glanced over the bill of fare 
indicated what he wanted by pointing 
to It with his finger Nothing escaped 
the trained eye of Leroux, and it was 
hardly likely that he would overlook 
the preternatural taciturnity of the 
new-comer 

“ You have known cases, no doubt, 
of the Count’s relentlessness, Signor 
Giovanni?” observed Leroux, care- 
lessly 

" Known I” repeated the bandit, who 
had by this, as usual, consumed a good 
deal of wine “ I’ve done more than 
know , I have seen You will never 
mention it again, Signor Stem , but 1 
saw him send a man out of the world 
one morning for no graver offence than 
being overpowered with thirst while 
engaged m his Excellency's business " 

“ What I ” exclaimed the police- 
agent, with well-assumed horror , “you 
surely do not mean that Patroceni 
slew a man in cold blood merely 
because he had found the wme-cup 
too great a temptation^” 

“ If he did not kill him,” rejoined 
Giovanni, “ it was simply because his 
day had not come. He was carried 
away for dead ” 

“ What unheard-of ferocity ' " ex- 
claimed Leroux "Such an act of 
cruelty as that is sure to recoil on the 
perpetrator. I know little of the 
world, my excellent friend , buh I 
should imagine that it would *be 
dangerous to Count Pattrfreni that 
the victim of such baibanty escaped 
with his life.” 

" I don’t undeta^d,” sejoined Gio- 
vandi, curtly. 

“Simply this — ^that resehtment of 
Imury is implanted in the breasts of 
all mankind. Men are apt to be im- 
placable wit}i ptfher undeserved or 


excessive punishment. A man who 
bad suffered such unheard-of violence 
for so slight an ofibnee woidd be 
dangerously likely to avenge it. Of 
course,” continued Herr Stem, as he 
threw himself back in hi9 ch^r and 
lit a fresh cigarette, " if he were not a 
man, but simply a cringing spaniel, 
his submittmg to it !s easy of compre- 
hension.” 

Giovanni writhed a little uneasily 
under the words of this quiet, elderly 
Citizen The bandit had all Ae con- 
tempt for the dwellers in towna 
Characteristic of the hill-men m all 
nations, characteristic indeed of the 
‘country people everywhere Your 
cockney may look down upon the 
yokel when he meets him m the streets 
of the metropolis — ^he may have the 
best of It there Flurried by the crowd 
and scenes he is unaccustomed to, the 
countryman in his confusion bows 
down before the arrogance of his city 
brother , but, for all that, the denizen 
of the fields, the man who is ^ce to 
face with nature, who is com^rsant 
with the song of the throstle, w^th the 
rustle of the trees and the bldom of 
the hedges, has in his heart a supreme 
contempt for the dweller in the city, 
who knows nothing about the cheery 
melody of the hounds, the crack of 
the breechloader over the autumnal 
^stubbles, or the very meaning %f the 
May-Hy being on 

The bandit said nothing ; he wim 
slow of thought, and the idea of cherish- 
ing resentment against Patroceni had 
never as yet Crossed his mind. He 
regarded the Count as so far above 
him that he no more thought of 
revenging himself for the pumshment 
he had received than a serf would have 
done in England in the days of the 
Saxons With bis equal, like Matteo, 
It had been different , but his Excel- 
lency — ah I their very liv« were in his 
hands , and yet here was this qiitet, 
elderly wme-merchant, who apparently 
looked upon it that such crudty would 
naturtdly be resented. He wu rather 
stung by Leroox’s speech^ as the erdfry 
poUce-agenc had intended he fltould be. 
He did not like that this townsmaq 
should appear to think hitn oefici^t 
in spirit, to fancy that he wds a mad 
who submitted meekly to injuriel, 
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Stilli the idea that he should ever have 
lifted his hand against the Count 
sedmed preposterous 

Leroux watched him silently he 
guessed pretty well what was pass- 
uig through Giovanni’s mind, and 
wondered whether it was possible to 
blow that spark of resentment, that he 
felt he had kindled, into a flame 

” You don’t understand,” growled 
the bandit at last, quite oblivious that 
he was admitting that he himself had 
been the sufferer “Giovanni would 
avenge his wrongs promptly on any 
other, but with his Excellency ou' 
lives are his, to do as he wills with ” 

At these words Leroux ftuiaed that 
he saw the pedlar at the adjoining _ 
table turn his head towards them 
The man had, up to this, been ap- 
parently absorbed in his own humble 
repast, and the police-agent had 
noticed bis extreme taciturnity The 
few directions that it was requisite for 
him to give the waiters he had done 
by signs, A thought struck Leroux 
Suddenly rising mm his seat he 
crossed to the pedlar, and, with a 
courteous bow, proffered him a cigar- 
ette. The man took it, but in answer 
to Leroox’s “ Pray permit me to offer 
you a cigarette,” he expressed his 
acknowledgment of the civility panto- 
roimically 

Thfgi, seeing the perplexed look on 
Leroux’s &ce, he shook his head,' 
touched his mouth two or three times 
with bis band, and again shook his 
head 

“ Why, I believe he is dumb > ” 
exclaimed the police-agent 

As the exclamation escaped him, 
the pedlar produced a pencil fiom his 
vest, and, taking Up the bill of fare, 
hastily scnbbled on the bad^ — “I 
cannot spealn but am much obliged 
for your kinutes^.” 

Patroceni — for of course it was he^ 
had assumed dumbaera the moment 
he perceived Ciovaaiit He did not 
know who the police-agetu might be, 
but he had long since leamt to mis- 
trust all chance acquaintance. Fttrdier, 
there wv GiovannL Ho had not the 
slightest fear of that wonhy penetrating 
his disguise, and afti»’ his last speech 
no fear of hia mteutions of betraying 
him ; but he had no&ifh m Gjovanni^ 


discretion, and thought if the bandit 
recognised his voice he would diow 
an astonishment that might arouse the 
attention of the spectators. Another 
thing, too, that flashed across the 
Count’s mmd — Who wds this sober- 
going citizen with whom Giovanni, the 
hog, had contracted such an apparent 
intimacy P He knew, none Mtter, 
what Giovanni was in a social point of 
view — a dull, stupid drunkard, blindly 
devoted to him, Patrocem, like a huge 
mastiff, but without the brute’s intelli- 
gence It was hardly likely that a 
man of some culture, such as the donor 
of the cigarette undoubtedly was, 
should think it worth his while to 
cultivate Giovanni without an object 

Leroux had resumed his seat , the 
Count smoked on in silence, with his 
ears keenly alert to catch further con- 
versation , but the talk between the 
police-agent and his guest languished 
it was not that Leroux m the least 
despaired of gradually inflaming the 
mind of the bandit against Patroceni, 
but he saw that it would take more 
time than he could give to it The 
pseudo-pedlar at length picked up his 
pack, bowed to Leroux, and took his 
departure 

“A great mistake I” muttered Patro- 
ceni, when he found himself in the 
street “ Why did I trust to a blow in 
dealing with such a thick-skulled brute 
as that ? I ought to have shot turn, as 
1 onginally meant He is staunch 
enough at present, but I’ve no doubt 
his elderly fnepd is an emissary of the 
police Granting Giovanni remains 
loyal, as he doubtless intends, it is not 
difficult to turn a clumsy drunkard 
like that inside out I wonder whether 
that very polite gentleman had the 
sll2:htest suspicion as to who I really 
was? As well for him, perhaps, he 
hadn’t If he were connected with the 
pbhee he might have iftade a prema- 
turn attei^t to earn the five hundred 
pounds ogemd for my ^iprehepsion, 
which would tmve resulted in another 
tragedy in a place of public entertain- 
moit Can Hattunerton be playing 
me felsS? There’s coquetfisg with the 
pblKe on the part of some one.” 
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\ CHAPTER XLII 
^ an UNyrRLCOHB VISITOR 

ThR moiC he thought over it the 
more convinced was Patroceni that 
Gidvaiini's new acquaintance had 
sinister designs of some sort, and now 
the Count had the loss of Matteo at 
once brought home to him The 
• chances were that the dead innkeeper 
could have thrown some light upon 
this myscenous intimacy — at all events, 
he was the very man to discover who 
was Giovanni’s new fnend True, that 
was a matter the Count could clear up ■ 
for himself , but, for one thing, he had 
no intention of being more than a day* 
in Naples, he had other things to 
look to, and he would hardly have the 
time to make this discovery for him- 
self And yet, if the police had got 
hold of Giovanni, the sooner he was 
ordered back to the mountains the 
better A very unsafe adherent, 
thought the Count, to go through the 
ordem of cross-examination He had 
been very much astonished at the 
man’s reappearance ■ neither seeing 
nor hearing anything of him since he 
struck him down, he had never doubted 
that Giovanni was dead , and he could 
not help thinking that it would have 
beenbetterifhehadneverrecovered It 
was impossible to say what admissions * 
might M drawn from this the very 
duuest of all his followers So far the 
Count's inquines concerning the death 
of Matteo had no reSults , there was 
no theory as to who the murderer was 
broached in the city Conjecture was 
at fisult, and, except Leroux, no one m 
N^Ies had a suspicion as to his entity 

The Count was struck with thi*; he 
had expected to find the name of the 
smposed assassm in all men’s mouths. 
The story of the murder undoubtedly 
was; Carlo had done nothuis but 
descnbe the aj^pcarance the noose 
ever since it was broken into ; bat, as 
to who the actual murderer was, no 
one professed knowledge Still, tboi^h 
there was nothing to throw light upon 
Matteo’s ftfe, the Count thought it 
Just as well that he had visited the 
city. There was, very possibly, danger 
to be fimred fiiom Giovannro inots- 


cretion, and the sooner that worthy 
rejoined his comrades the saio it would 
be for them all. And then Patroceni 
made up his mmd that he would call 
upon Hammertom He, at all events, 
would hear direct how the negotiations 
for the ransom were progressing, and 
would caution the Captain against any 
attempt at fout play 

Hammerton’s astonishment was con- 
siderable when he was infdkmed that 
there was somebody wanting to see 
him The first inquiry was, naturally, 
as to what manner of man this might 
• be ; and, upon being told that he was 
apparently a Jew pedlar, Hammerton 
was about promptly to decline the 
interview, when it suddenly occurred 
to him that this might be a messenger 
from Patroceni He had heard nothing 
from the camp since he left, for he 
knew nothing of Chisel's correspond- 
ence, Leroux having cautionea the 
valet against showing Wheldrake’s 
notes to any one, pointing out they 
might cost his master his life should 
they fall into the hands of the police. 
So, after turning it over for a»minute 
or two m his own mmd, he ordered the 
stranger to be shown im 

The pedlar made a low bow as he 
entered the room, and, without speak- 
ing, proceeded to open bts pack ’’ No, 
thanlc you, my good fellow,” exclaimed 
Hammerton, ** I don’t want aching " 

The pedlar met this with a depre- 
catory shrug of fair shoulders, and 
continued the unpackmg of his box. 
But Hammerton suddenly became 
conscious of a quick, meaning glance, 
an impatient knitting of the brows, and 
a slight but rapid motion of his head 
in the direction of the waiter. 

" That will do, thank you,” said the 
Captain to that latter functionaiy, 

** Well, as you've come up 1 will Iqok 
at your rubbish, but you must not ba 
disappinntad if 1 don’t buy.” 

"Certainly itot,” rejoined the Cdont, 
in his natural tones, as the door ctosed. 
" 1 am selbtigi it ta true^ but not such 
gewgaws as these ; }fs men's hves 1 
deal m.* 

"The Count I” exdaioed Ham- 
meiton. "Deal m men’s lives, for- 
sooth I You are juggling with your 
own when you date to call upon me' 
at an hotel m N^es>" 
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" I don't see that I run any danger,* 
rojoitaed Patioceni, quietly, “ It isn't 
that 1 place the lightest foith upon 
your honour But,niyfiiend, myinere 
apprehension would nil graves on the 
mountain 1 don’t suppose you care 
much about Wheldrake and Glanheld, 
but you would hardly like to have Sir 
Tasper's blopd upon your head, much 
less to end^ger the lives of the ladies ” 
" Yoinmrely don't mean to say——" 
exclaimed Hammerton 

" I merely mean that my wolves are 
hard to hold,'' interposed the Count 
“ If you knock the driver off the box 
you mustn’t be suipnsed if th» horses 
get out of hand Now, what have you 
got to tell us ? " 

“ I should have communicated with 
jrou before," replied Hammerton, "but 
you have perhaps not heard of the 
murder of that unfortunate Matteo ? " 

" Yes , what about it ?" 

" I know no more than does all 
Naples, that he was brutally slain by 
some one unknown the other night ” 
"What do the police think about 
It ? ” inquired Patroceni, sharply 
“ How can 1 tell ? You don’t sup- 
pose I’ve seen anything of them. You 
may not believe me, but I’ve been loyal 
to my mission and carefully kept out 
of their way- The money will be 
ready for you in about a week now 1 
would have sent you word had I only 
known how " 

" No I ** said the Count, sternly 
“ 1 know you too well to put faith in 
you Fool ' do you suppose that I 
really permitted you to draw lots as to 
which of you should come to Naples? 
I did ; but took excellent care as to 
who shoidd be the wiAner 1 told you 
once before that people who quarrelled 
with me generally came to grief. Let 
me Und any treacheiy on your part, 
and though i^lf yourself 
beyond my teach yqu w91 fhm your- 
self mistai^iL.’' 

" Count Patrocaui,'' i^liod Ham- 
merton, hastily, *'1 iell yoU t am 
honestly keeping faith wtth you. You 
feel you can insult mo with impuhitV 
while you kold tha UvOi of thO^e dear 
to me in the hoUow of your latud. 
Once let them be free^ ahd you will 
give me the Reparation One gentleihaii 
usually acco^ajtother* 


Now this was a very pretty defiance 
as It stood, but it had a palpable blot 
in it. The Count’s reply was obvious. 
His lip curled as he saua--- 

"One IS under no obl^ation 'to go 
out with card-sharpers " 

Hammerton sprang to his fett, and, 
for a moment, seemed about to throw 
himself upon Patroceni Quick as 
lightning the Count drew a paigtiatd 
from his vest 

"Stand back I” he said, authon-'^ 
tatively, “unless you would die before 
your time. Like Wheldrake, 1 have a 
presentiment, and that is that you will 
mil by my hand ; at present remember 
you are an ambassador, and that your 
person, like that of all ambassadors, is 
sacred Bring your negotiations here 
to a conclusion, and then it will be 
time enough to talk about reparation , 
though, even then I should require 
security that you did not come to the 
OTOund attended by a posse of gen- 
^rmes ” 

For a moment Hammerton’s frame 
literally shook with passion Then, 
recognising how completely he was in 
this man’s power, he gulped down his 
wrath with a tremendous effort 

"You have come to Naples," he 
said at last, in tones that still vibrated 
slightly from anger, "apparently to 
msult me You are too strong — I am 
at your mercy now , but the time will 
come-'" — " 

" An excellent burst of melodrama, 
my friend,” interposed Patroceni, con- 
temptuously ".Exit, upper entrance, 
right, scowling and muttering As 1 
told you before, when the time does 
come I've an idea it will be unfortunate 
for you At present I think I have no 
more to say, except this — 1 shall send 
an emvoy m to seo you this day week, 
whmi, I trust, you will be able to bring 
tbmga to a satisfactory conclusion. 
UTamyou and Wheldrake not interfered 
«;itlrmy engagements 1 should have 
been content to receive the ransom close 
tp Naples. Now yon must bring the 
inoney to Aa camm and you must bring 
if in person. Whwlinke I could have 
trusts irijSbUp dr yj^ngly, I distitist 
you, ana your t^nlifentustbe security 
for my warn of mlfb ip Von. The 
Ugteen dnee toid.Bie kmple party 
b$ deducted Ik fiWty f 0 
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tht scene of their rapture. There 
rairiages will be awaiting to convey 
yoa to Maples, and one and all, inclad- 
ing yourself^ need fear no further 
molestation unless you provoke it” 
And with these words the Count 
picked ap his pack and departed. 

Hammerton paced the room for 
some time after his visitor left him 
lie ground his teeth with impotent 
rage at the indignities he had been 
Jbrced to submit to. What evil star 
had ever led him to cross this man’s 
path in life ? Everything had gone 
wrong with him ever since the en- 
counter with Patroceni He did not 
reflect that it was his own unfair play 
at the card-table that had placed him 
m the Count’s power , that it was his ‘ 
own rascally scheme to rum Wheldrake 
which had led to their all coming 
abroad, and so foil into the hands of 
the brigands That the Count carried 
too many guns for him, Hammerton 
was now painfully aware He was in 
the toils of a very superior scoundrel 
to himself , in the hands of a man of 
keen brain and iron nerve He recog- 
nised It was futile to stniggle against 
his antagonist, and, as his wrath 
quieted down, that the best thing he 
could do, this matter of the ransom 
once satisfoctonly arranged, was to 
leave Italy, and devoutly hope that 
Patroceni might never cross his path 
again — a man, there was good hope, ■ 
that might find his ‘’career of industry” 
cut short before long Brigand-chiefs 
of his calibre sooner or later fell 
victims to the pnces dflered for their 
apprehension , and though Patrocem’s 
ascendency over his followers was 
marvellous, and their awe of him ap- 
parently immeasurable, still greed of 
gold would, probably, ere long induce 
one of his followers to betray him. If 
the annals of history afford numerous 
instances of wondrous fidelity in »ite 
of all temptation, rases arc also n|p in 
which a heavy reward has not foiled 
to produce Hie traitor it wra designed 
to And then, once a^o, Hammerton 
gijmly reverted to tso incredible feed 
he had been to cobtiaaar his intimacy 
with Patroceni After cania]^ to tenns 
with him, and disgoiswff hts wmniaffS 
at Homborg, he oii^t to have 
without beat of dram. But nq^ Lured 


by the Insane idea that in Wheldrake 
he had snared a pigeon worth pluck- 
ing, he hngeied on, and an mtroducnon 
to English society had been the pnee 
of the Count’s silence about his mal- 
practices at the card-tablo. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

A BOLD RESOLUTION 

M Leroux stands very much m 
the position of a very fine whist player 
whose game is considerably too scien- 
tific for his partner The police-agent 
has most thoroughly hoodwinked all 
concerned in the elaborate game that 
he IS playing Chisel, Giovanni, Ham- 
merton, and even Pietro, Giovanni’s 
confederate, have no suspicion of who 
he really is, or what end be is mmmg 
at The one man of all others that he 
would fain keep in ignorance of his 
proceedings happens not only to have 
arnved at a suspicion of his connection 
with the police, but also to have formed 
a misty idea that Leroux is pursuing a 
course mimical to his interest^ The 
more Patroceni reflects upon his inter- 
view with Hammerton, the more be 
looks back upon Giovanni's intimacy 
with that elderly stranger at the 
"Golden Bush,” the more convmced 
he 15 that either by design or acadent 
these people are in communication 
with the police. As regards Ham- 
merton, he had, so far, no evidence to 
go upon ; but that the elderly gentle- 
man who fraternised with Giovanni was 
what in his own vernacular is termed 
a " moutOH ” he had no doubt What 
should be do? He had meant to 
retura to the camp as soon as he had 
solved the problem of Maneo's murder. 
He had diHie nothing towrnds it as 
yet, and already saw that was one 
of those mystenes not cleared up in a 
day or twa In the meantime he wmHd 
walk np to the Villa del Reale end 
look at the pavilimt Hot probal^ 


'V 
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that he would be allowed to g^o inside 
It, not probable that it would aifbrd 
much infbnnation, even if lie did so 
All traces of the murder had, doubt- 
less, been removed by this, and he 
would m all likelihood only have the 
looking at a closed tavern for his pains 
He was right in his conjecture. Still 
there was a knot of idlers there, gazing 
at the barred doors and closed shutters 
as if the walls would reveal the secret 
they held. Amongst these loungers 
a lace suddenly caught the Count's 
attention. " A man I’ve seen before," 
he muttered. “ I never forget a foc^ 
Where on earth have I seen his ? An 
Englishman, too, evidently, by his 
dress. A face I’ve seen more than 
once , but where 7 Ah, I have it ' It 
la Siraor Wheldrake’s servant He 
loadra for him that day when we shot 
those covers by the brook at Wrottsley, 
the — the — ah < Hangers Waited, too, 
every day at dinner 1 should like to 
tell him his master is ouite well," 
murmured the Count, witn a smile, 
“ but in the exuberance of his spirits 
he would probably fo otf and tell the 
police 1 said so, which would lead to 
unpleasant complications " 

The Count shouldered his pack, and 
was about to leave the gardens when 
his attention was suddenly arrested by 
seemg Chisel touch his hat respectfully 
to some one. He turned round, and 
saw tlfe valet stroll away in deep 
conversation with the same elderly 
gmtleman who was so mtimate with 
Giovanni. 

To a man like Patroceni this was a 
revelation. He saw danger; he saw 
treachery all around him. He knew 
nothing about this old gentleman, had 
no idea what he affected to be, what 
he described himself as, but had no 
doubt whatever in his own mind that 
he was an agent of the police. And 
here he was m dose coramumcatton 
with Giovanni, with Whddndte’s scrv 
ant, and m aU jirobability with Ham* 
mcrton. No; he woulo be in no 
hurry to leave Naples. It was more 
important that he should sift this 
treache^ the jlregs than retum to 
caropt He saw no ^seat danger in 
staying b the city for tmt or three 
days longer, and kwiang a watch over 
things ; be could trust Satifu to keep 


strict ward over his captives, snd, 
should the authorities lay him bj the 
heels, to threaten dire retaliatioa if a 
hair of his head was mjured. 

The veriest villains have as a rule 
some staunch fnend, and the Count 
and Sanni had gone through so many 
stricken fields, times of hardship, and 
deeds of blood together, diat their 
feeling for each other was strong. 

Sanni was perhaps the one man m 
whom the Count felt he could rely 
unflinchingly His old comrade would 
be apt to DMome classical, and, after 
the manner of the ancients, sacnfice 
some lives to his memory should 
aught happen to him Patroceni kept 
weU away i^rom Herr Stem and Chisel 
He was much too clever to give them 
an opportunity of noticing him, and 
had not the slightest idea of appearing 
before them again in his present 
costume 

With great caution and at consider- 
able distance he watched the pair for 
some time. They sat on one of the 
benches overlooking the Bay and 
talked earnestly together for some few 
minutes Then they rose and left the 
gardens together, but had not pro- 
ceeded far before they parted — ^the 
valet touching his hat with the greatest 
respect, while the old gentleman bade 
him adieu with kindly condescension 

For a moment the Count was puzzled 
Which was he to follow? It was 
only for an instant “What does it 
matter," he muttered, “where that 
thick-headed English servant lives? 
There is no dabger to fear from him. 
No, no That old gentleman with his 
silver-nmmed spectacles is iar more 
likely to be the cause of trouble. 
Quite likely he sees as much over 
{hots silver-nmiped glasses as 1 do 
through these tinted ones of mine. 
Spectacles are regarded as an aid to 
aigbt. They have another attribute, 
notjijbittt sb generally known — they 
are pretty neatly as good for notf- 
ngAitHg Otfter people. Spectacles, as 
a matter 6f dtifutse, have never yet 
had due appreciation." 

Cantioiwy and a£u did Patroceni 
foBow hn fluatty, and if the police- 
agent coold have cmly known that for 
once in jhia kfo he, the traekar <ii men, 
wMbeipgtradwdrhe wptdd have ex- 
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n enced a new sensation. Honestly, 
hink Leroiu would really lunre 
revelled in the situation ; he would 
have felt like a crack 
who finds himself opposed to a fMinan 
worthy of*his steel; engaged m a 
g^ame, if agreed upon, looked on as 
quite fair according to the laws of the 
mountain, and also perfectly recog- 
nised testi Bret Hatte on the slopes of 
California, namely, “As many cards 
up your sleeve as you can contrive 
without being found out” At length 
he saw Herr Stem turn in at the door 
of the “ Golden Bush," and then Pat- , 
Toceni, with a low laugh, made his 
way to his own quarters in La Vicana.. 
This was just one of the adventures 
that gave salt to his existence , it waf 
this that had made him a gamester, a 
conspirator, aye, even a brigand It 
was this eternally pitting his head, his 
intellect, against other men, that was 
to him the very elixir of life He 
exulted in this sort of contest — what 
matter, it was a game of heads, and m 
every sense of the word, too ; his life 
the stake, and small profit to accrue 
from the saving of it I There are, and 
ever will be, men of this kind — con- 
spirators from their youth up, who 
oream of power and thrones as m 
centuries gone by men raved of the 
philosopher's stone, or, later on, the 
alchemists of the “ golden secret" 

Did they but know it — and.both the 
combatants in this game of strategy 
would have felt deeply interested m 
the result— the one was staking his 
rofessional reputatibn, the other his 
fe , and both were thorough enthusi- 
asts about all the intricacies of such a 
contest as they were engaged in. Still 
the Count had the ^vantage he 
already suspected the police ofebeing 
on hiS track, and was bent upon clear- 
ing up who that elderly gentleman in 
silver-nmmed spectacles might be. 
Leroux, on his Side, althoughi quite 
aware of what a ckver ^versary he 
had to combat^ had no idea that 
Patroceni was qndeavoonng to dis- 
cover his indmduaiity,.or, inoeud, that 
he was taking any other than hia 
habitual piacauhons against police 
interference with hts puntmta, 

The thing that now puailed tiie 
Count was now he was to get speedi 


with this fnend of Giovanni's widimit 
that vTorthy's presence. As fer fresh 
disguise that was all easy enough. 
Agent of the police or no. he felt no 
doubt that he could pass before that 
elderly customer of the “Golden Bush" 
without his having the slightest con- 
ception that he was addressing the 
dumb pedlar, upon whom he had be- 
SCO wedacigaretteonlyafewdays before 
But the Count knew that Giovanni 
would recognise him at once by his 
voice, and he was too thoroughly aware 
of the awe in which he was held by the 
lower class of his followers not to 
know that the bandit would be so 
startled as to inevitably betray his 
discovery 

He supposed he must try the tavern 
again, as he did not know where else 
as yet he was likely to come across 
Giovanni's fnend But he felt very 
little hope of obtaining such an cm- 
portunity as he wanted there. He 
felt pret^ sure that Giovanni hi^itually 
out-sat his companion His one 
chance, he though^ would be to fallow 
this man when he left, and trust to 
scraping an acquaintance wnh him 
casually in the streets But how? 
On what pretext? Easy to address 
him, no doubt, on a dozen excuses, 
but to involve him in conversation 
there must be something more than 
this At a tavern it would be easy, 
but m the streets — ah 1 thSt was a 
difiereot matter 

The Count, in his room in La 
Vicana, pondered over this a good 
deal. It had to be done, an^ of 
course, he would do it. He had 
managed many more diSicolt things 
than this , but, at the same time, how 
It was to be done on this occasion did 
not exactly occur to him, 

Patroceni smoked and smoked, and 
turned this thing over in his mind. 
At last be conceived an idea which, 
for audacity, was uuite worthy of his 
emus- He would turn mfonner on 
imself ! He, Count Patroceu^ would 
profess to instruct the police how to 
capture himself He would cautiously 
consult this old gentfemgp about bow 
to put himself in communication with 
the police^ guudedly. admitting Biat 
he bad some tnfansiation conceriung 
the brigands b the woods above 
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Amalfi that he would be glad to part 
with for a consideration. If he was 
nght m his conjecture that Giovanni^ 
new fnend was an agent of the police, 
he would be pretty sure to tumble into 
that trap, and in bis thirst for forther 
intelligence would unwittingly disclose 
how much he really knew. 

The idea was bold , it was Rob Roy 
in the Tolbooth, with no Baillie Nicol 

i arvie or “Dugald creature” to foil 
ack upon in case of need 
Now for disguise that was easy 
and obvious ; be must be attired as 
one of the peasants of those parts 
“Then,” thought the Count, vnth a 
light laugh, “ if I am a little bit soft in 
the head it will perhaps be all the 
more effective ” Could a bystander 
have overlooked both hands he might 
have been very much puzzled to pre- 
dict whether the Count or the police- 
agent would eventually be the winner , 
but about one thing he would have no 
doubt, namely, that a very few days 
now must bnng them actively into 
collision. 

Leroux and the Neapolitan police 
could make nothing out of the murder 
in the Villa del Reale Whoever 
Matteo’s assassin had been he had 


done his work effectually and left not 
a trace behind him. 

That It was the work of one man 
only they had come to the conclusion, 
on the d^ence of the broken glass 

r icked up on the door of the parlour. 

t was clear that these represented the 
fragments of only two tumblers, and 
this the police held proof that Matteo 
had entertained but one guest upon 
that fotal bight This mattered little 
to Leroux. Quite possible he might 
never be able to prove it, but he had 
no doubt whatever as to who the real 
murderer was. 


So far, indeed, he thought, it had 
been rather an advantage to him ; it 
had removed one irho seemed indined 
to kera a vigiYant eye on his intimacy 
anth Giovanni, and it was absolutely 


It was absolutely 
necessary, for carrying out Leroiuro 
ph^ that he should haveunrestricted 
mtimacy wi^ that unprepossessing 
ocquam^cc^ It wa# onpaider^y 
past midd^ when Leroux etamged 
@pm the **^Gdden Bush,” Hie dtnng 
with Gtovannl bad been eomesihat 


prolonged, for there had been delicate 
negotiations going on between him 
and the bandiL It was evident to 
Leroux, from the note that Giovanni 
had brought him, that the murder of 
Matteo had produced conAderable stir 
in the camp ; though nothing coutd 
be more guarded than Wheldrake’s 
laconic reply After the usual formula 
that they were all well, but wearying 
of their captivity, came the significant 
line — “ We have seen nothing of our 
host for two days, though it is hardly 
likely the tragedy you mention has 
aught to say to his absence” 

This to Leroux meant much, as he 
understood it It told him that Pat- 
roceni had left the camp Now was 
the time for him to execute his sur- 
prise, to play for his great coup, to 
capture the camp, to carry back the 
captives m triumph to Naples, with 
the brigands handcufTed two and two 
at the wheels of his chariot, and that 
done to scour the country for their 
fugitive chief In pursuance of this 
design he had not only without much 
difficulty persuaded Giovanm to for- 
ward another closed letter to Whel- 
drake, but also to forward another 
basket of wine to his confederate 
Pietro About this last there had 
certainly been some little argument — 
Giovanni, in the openness of his heart 
and the plenitude of his feelings, 
having first declared that he was 
quite capable of dealing with it him- 
self, and It was only when Herr Stem 
had administered a long lecture upon 
the necessity and‘'advisability of keep- 
ing his confederate in the brigands' 
camp in good humour, supplemented 
With the threat of the iUjeuners being 
discontinued, that Giovanni promised 
to yie'd to his wishes. Having at- 
tained hiB end, but considerably weaned 
by his task, with a sigh of relief the 
police^ent rose, wished Giovanni 

g md-ilay, and took his departure. 

re he nod Kom fkr up the street he 
was accosted* by a peasant, who, in a 
vacant mannei’, asked htm where the 
police lived. 


p i m I 
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CHAPTER XHV 
'diamond cut dumond* 

LsROUx*stopped, and frmn behind 
his glasses shot a keen glance at his 
questioner Nothing to be read in the 
rather troubled dark eyes, no longer 
concealed by spectacles, and the some- 
what bewildered face that met his 
gaze. "And what do you want with 
the police ? " he inquired. 

“I’m not used to crowds, and you 
see 1 get dazed-like when 1 get amongst • 
all the houses and people in a big town 
My home is in the country, out there* 
afoot of the hills towards Amalfi ” § 

“ Dear me i ” thought Leroux ; “ a 
neighbour, perhaps an acquaintance, of 
my good friend Giovanni I shall be 
on intimate terms with all the country- 
side there before long And you want 
to see the police?” he continued, 
aloud 

“ Yes 5 It’s hard to get a living on 
the edge of the mountain, signor , the 
corn won’t grow, and then they tell me 
I'm not very clever, and don't know 
how to make the most of our bit of 
land And then, signor, I’ve had bad 
luck with the goats lately , one or two 
of them have died, and the others 
don’t have kids as other people’s do 
They tell me they are too old, but I’ve 
no money to buy younger ones with.” 

“ But what on earth, my good man. 
have the police got to do with all 
this?” 

“ I don’t know , but they tell me there 
has been a great murder committed in 
the city here, and that the police are 
offering a reward to anybody who 
can give them any iilformaCioii jibout 

“ And you think you can ? ” said 
Leroux. 

“ No ! what should 1 know about 
it? I was miles ftway from Naples 
when it took place ; but lif the police 

f ve money for information of one sort 
thought perhaps they would give 
money for tnformaUtoit of another ; 
and life is so hard, signor, and money 
still harder to come by. Can you tell 
me why it is that some men grow rich 
and others grbii* Jlcior?'’ 

The tatet toe df thit S|ieaket 


completely baffled the shrewd police- 
agent He peered into his UuestioneT’s 
toe over hts glasses as if he would 
read his very soul, but saw nothing but 
a dreamy, far-away look, as if his 
questioner was already lost m specula- 
tion over the problem he had pro- 
pounded, and was quite oblivious of 
the object which had brought him to 
N^les 

“Now what mformation is it you 
have to dispose of to the police?" 
inquired Leroux, after a considerable 
pause 

The peasantfs toe lit up anth a cun- 
ning smile as he rejoined — 

“ If I told you it would be no longer 
mine to dispose of You might seU it 
to the police and forestall me ” 

“1 am going that way,” replied 
Leroux, “ and will show you where the 
bureau is but you are quite right — 
ke» what you have got to tell to your- 
self Only remember this * ^ou will 
have to give the police some idea of 
what you wish to dispose of, or else 
they will probably not think it worth 
their while to listen to you “ 

“ It will be hard that ; for I have 
walked a long way to try and turn an 
honest penny Listen < ” — and the 
speaker dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper as he said — "ifs Something 
about the brigands " 

“ I don’t know, but I think that 
would very possibly fetch its price," 
rejoined Leroux. 

“What do you think they would 
give ? I could show them where they 
are, but maybe they wouldn’t care to 
meddle with them. There are a good 
many of them, and they are wed 
armed It would be more dangeroue 
than hunting a single man " 

Once more LerOux shot a Jteen 
glance at the speaker Was foere 
covered sarcasm in his remark, or was 
it made in all innocence ? But hot a 
trace of irony was to be seeq Op the 
somewhat meaningless foch. Pabtt- 
ceni-'fot of course tie it was— enjoyed 
a singular faculty of being able to 
assume (with the assistance hf sonae 
slight “inake-up”) a hfflfivitt^ 
pression that had done hlA infUiitet. 
service before now. ^ 

“If you can db tuat," readied t-Orouiti ' 
**} don’t doubt but what you wdl bti 
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well paid for it CiMint Patroceni la 
said tg be swift ajtd merciless la his 
revenue. If he ^ppened to escape 
you might find yoorsw in considerable 
danger.” 

“Life IS so hard, signw,” rejoined 
the peasant, doggedly “ 1 suppose to 
get money one must nsk something ” 

Leroux was rather puzzled what to 
do To go to the bureau of police 
with this peasant would be to run the 
risk of confessing his connection with 
them He was anxious to know what 
this man bad to telL It might amount 
to a mere nothing , still, he could not 
afford to neglect any oppor* unity of 
obtaining knowledge concerning Patro- 
cem and his followers For instance, 
he knew nothing about their exact 
locality. The woods above Amalfi 
were extensive, impossible to surround, 
and It was quite likely, in scouring 
the woods in search of their camp, to 
mve them the alarm, and on finally 
discovering it to find nothing but the 
smouldering fires as evidence of its 
late occupation. He was getting 
letters conveyed to this camp , ne was 
getting wme transmitted to it but 
even when everything was npe for his 
grand he was painfully conscious 
that he lacked a guide thither He 
had for some time built upon inducing 
Giovanni to play that rSU But be 
had of b^e very ^reat mis^vings upon 
that subject. Giovanni, in his greed 
for gidd and wine, saw no haim in 
assisting turn to communicate with the 
camp But from whatever motives, 
whether it was from fear or from that 
innate ^nse of shame which forbids 
such men to turn informer, he was 
evidently staunch to his comradea 
Quite clear that if he suspected danger 
to them he would not only instantly 
withdraw from this surrqititioos post 
that he was at present ceadncting, but 
further |five them due notice that the 
authorities were on ftleilr tiaein He 
admitted having had tetnble punish* 
ment dealt out to bun by the Count ; 
punishment, too, that be deemed his 
offence scarceliy wanauted ButLerOnx 
could see thft^he was petft^lyuhSWNV- 
mg in devotion to bis dtle^ and tiiat no 
g6)d Would induce him to ;^y the^iart 
Iscanot MechaAtcufy Lmoux 
strolled up in the ditecdm m tboViQa 


del Reale, where the countryman 
followed hiin, with all the apparent 
confidence that a lost dog displays 
when meeting a friend. 

“ Ah, signor, this is grand,” said the 
peasant, as Leroux led theVay into the 
gardens “Ah, the sea I It is beau* 
tifiil 1 seldom see it, but 1 love it : 
not but what I am fond of the woods 
too, and know them as I shall never 
know the blue waters Would you 
beheve it, signor, 1 was never afioat in 
my life “ 

“ A happy solution of the difficulty,” 
thought Leroux “I dare not take 
him to the bureau What if I give 
him an hour in the Bay ? Seated in the 
^stern>sheets of a boat, while two fellows 
pull us about, one can talk Would 
you like to go on the waters?" he 
suddenly exclaimed, aloud 

“Oh, signor,” cried the soi-disant 
peasant, “it is too much, but I should 
be afraid by myself These boatmen 
laugh at us country folks, I am told, 
and they are apt to be rough with us. 
No, signor, I dare not trust myself” 

“ Nonsense, man ' ” replied Leroux. 
“ 1 will go with you We will smoke a 
cigarette on the water this glorious 
afternoon The sun is dipping, and it is 

i ust the time to enjoy it. You would 
lave plenty of time to trot up to the 
police-bureau afterwards As for his 
Excellency the Count Patroceni and 
Ins friends, they will be doubtless 
picnicking where you left them 
Come " 


With many protestations of delight 
the peasant accepted the invitation, 
and the two men left the gardens to 
procure a boat 

Two men pitted against each other 
like two biros in a cockpit — spurred, 
too, fbr the matter of that. Unarmed 
as they both looked, a revolver luiked 
in the breast of each of them. A few 


minAtps and they weregliding smoothly 
and iswifily acrass the blue Waters, 
heading tonvards Capri, alht^t with no 
intention of teacbing that island. 
Thejr were out nominally iq/t a raw, 
but in mality it was a duel between 
two sobtla ufti^eem, eadi vigorously 
solving tn iqim««a the totms of Uie 
other. TbeCoifntundonbte^ystifrted 
With odda in Us fhvour. He had a 
vagne tdm^d'Us cnmpaamn'sposittan, 
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and naturally gavebim ciadit for being 
a shrewd, clever man. Lennuq on the 
cotitrary, was quite in the dark about 
his adversary, and, more unluckily 
sun, was gnevoualy under-rating his 
bram-TOwer. Keen practised hand as 
the police-agent was, Patroceni had so 
far imposed on him that he regarded 
him as a simple countryman, and if 
not an imbecile at all events somewhat 
half-witted 

“You know something of these 
, brigands. 1 dare say you’ve seen this 
Count Patroceni, about whom all men 
are talkmg 7 " 

"Maybe I have-^there's more see 
him than wish to ” 

“ And more mshing to than can get * 
speech vnth him,” rejoined Leioux.^ 
“ 1 fancy, if you can bring the police 
and him together, that you will be 
handsomely paid for such service” 

“What do you think they would 
give ? ” inquired the countryman, with 
an admirable assumption of that look 
of low cunning so characteristic of 
hia class when their self-interest is 
aroused 

“ I can’t say , the police alone could 
tell you that 1 should like very 
much to see this famous Count my- 
self" 

“ Vou, signor 7 why, what could yon 
want to see him about 7 ’’ 

“ Curiosity, my man,” reioined 
Leroux “ He is a man of mark, and 
since his last exploit of carrying off * 
this English milord the city is nnging 
with stories about him It seems he 
has been famous for years. All men 
have a passion for seeing celebnties ” 

“ If you wiU make it worth my while 
1 can take you to him," said the peasant. 
In a low voice 

“ Ah,” replied Leroux, laughing, 

“ that is not quite what I meant eNo, 
no, my friend , I’ve no wish to go up 
into your forests above Amalfi for an 
interview with the most fomous rqfiber 
of modem times. I might find it not 
so easy to come back again.” 

“You cant think that 'the Cwnt 
would venture into N^lea 7 It might 
be more difficult forhim to get bakh 
than for you to return freim the moun- 
tains. This » i^orious, ^gnor I I 
should like to m rowed a^ut and 
smoke all the afternoon." 


" That would be entirely to neglect 
your business,” rejoined Leroux 

“ One cannot be always thtnlong of 
business,” replied the other “It is 
only when one is hungry that one 
thinks of business.” 

“A mere animal,” thought the 
police-agent ; “ would like to bask in 
the sunshine till moved by hunger to 
exert Itself ; with hardly brains to be 
predatory in its habits, and with just 
enough low cunning to pick up a living 
by fraud. Quite willing, apparently, 
to sell the bit of information he has 
obtained concerning Patroceni He 
« may be a very useful tool this, and 1 
must see him again, but it must be 
> next time in my own character ,” and 
then Leroux remarked aloud, “We 
must be going back now, as I am sorry 
to say I have no further time to spend 
on the water," and the police-agent 
motioned to the rowers to turn back. 

“ It IS too soon , I could stay out here 
for ever. I was never in a boat befoiel 
The npple of the water against the 
boat-side reminds me of the rustle of 
the leaves as the wind sighs through 
the trees " 

“The affairs of this life must be 
attended to," said Leroux, ae they 
neared the quay “ I have a friend 
who holds an appointment in the 
bureau , it is too late to-day, but if you 
take this up there to-morrow, and send 
It in to the TOlice-agent, Lewux, he 
' will tell you all you want to knew, and 
I should think you have a chance of 
driving a very profitable bargain.” 

“ Ah I so many thanks, signor,” said 
the countryman, as they disembarked , 
“ 1 thank you for your kindness to a 
poor jieasant 1 thank you for a 
charming row I thank you for having 
shown me how to dispose of my wares 
to the best advantage Heaven's bias- 
ing upon you, signor I GodwiUbegood 
to one who Is so kind to the poor." 

Amidst this shower ofpretestatioii^ 
Herr Stein scribble^ a Ufv lines on a 
leaf m his pocktt-book, tore it out and 
handed it to his companion, and then 
took his departure. 

“ Dispose of his wares, the scoun- 
drel I" quoth Leroux, asSie wdfced 
away. " He is taking tho thirty meees 
of silver, and invoking Heaven’s bless- 
ings on the head of the pur’^ASSr.” 
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CHAPTER XLV 

A RACE FOR THE HILLS 

Patroceni lounged on the quay, 
vatchmgthe police-agent till he was out 
of sight. ** Tncre la Ro doubt about it,” 
be muttered. “ 1 was perfectly right 
That man is a myrmidon of the police. 
At whose instigation are they seeking 
for my whereabouts 7 Surely, they 
will hudly be so mad as to take active 
measures against me while I hold 
these prisoners in my hand. It can 
only be at the promptings of one of 
these &t-headed islanders thr'mselves 
My own countrymen wouid never 
m^e such mistakes, much less” — and 
his lip curled at the thought — “with 
Patroceni If I’ve done nothing else 
m all these years, 1 think 1 have taught 
the authonties to understand that I 
am a man of my word, and little jgiven 
to flinch from the execution of any 
threats that I may utter No , pressure 
of some kind must have been put upon 
them, or they would never proceed in 
this way Matteo is a great loss He 
would ^ve ferreted out the rights of 
this for me before the week was out. 
1 suppose, though, it is to be accounted 
for in ordy one way , that tnple-dyed 
scoundrel, to whom, apparently, in 
sheer perverseness, these unfortunates 
would ^tnist the arranging of their 
ransom, is playing flist and loose with 
every ope What madness possessed 
Wheltb'ake to change places with him 7 
If there was a mpp breathing who knew 
what a scoundrel Hammerton was, it 
should have been he. If there was 
^one man yho ought to have known 
the of leaving h delicate affair like 
this in Hammeiton’s hends, it was 
Wheldrake. If there was a man who 
had tufl^sed bitter wroitg Ham- 
mertoe ones more it ha* What 
could bis at;dactr Wterdid 

he take the mte of ^om he kived out 
of hie own gad it over 

to a mao thiec it is dtme* 
Mr. \i^eldrake, in a ttmutSit of io< 
^tuaoon, has thought prober to mter- 
ferewiththeeonducdiwwioy aiBtin. 
He la IQtHy to my fbr ijl ivim his hfb. 
I can only say 

of bis fnenda, be hpop his oiro head. 


I will go bi^ hot one iota from what 
1 have said . in the meantime the 
sooner I am off to the mountains the 
better ^ I can do no good here, and if 
the police fry to beat up my lair so 
much the worse for my pnsoners.” 

Pleasant reflections the^ for a good 
many people could they have known 
them, but the Count was not given to 
make confidants^ and that night he 
vanished silently from the city and 
took his way bau to the woods above 
Amalfi 

Police-agent Leroux was not a little 
puzzled by the non-appearance next 
morning of his acquaintance of the 
previous day He had made every 
, preparation for his reception, had 
given orders that he should beat once 
'admitted to his own room as soon as 
the scrap of paper he had given him 
should be produced But that money- 
seeking peasant never turned up, and 
as the day wore on a doubt stole over 
Leroux’s imnd as to whether that 
easant had been quite so innocent as 
e seemed to be. True, be thought, a 
stupid fellow like that might have 
feUen into bad hands — might be lying 
drugged and half-stripped in some of 
the lower parts of the cito. All this 
was very probable , but for all that 
Leroux could not get over an uneasy 
feeling that for the first tune he had 
come in contact with a spy of the 
famous bandit-chief, who bad guessed 
. what he himself was As he thought 
over tHeir conversation, while rowing 
about on the Bay, he was conscious 
that he had displayed over-eagerness 
to be m possession of Patroceni’s exact 
whereabouts But surely that stupid 
peasant could have had no deeper 
design than he professed— to wit, to 
dispose of such information as he 
possessed almut the haunts of the 
bngands to the best advantage. 
Doubtful, tested, whether what 

he -did khow wae matter of much 
importance ; ati^ m the rather tortu- 
ous game t^ Leiovuc was playing, he 
fceew that Be could not afford to neg- 
le«( tliefiight^chance that present^ 
He in niiod, teoi thkt he 

ivae a very clever and 

very one gmious^ 

hie etrtrtikgumef had peeked me 

hfe in (me iimcamirt strugiile wA 
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those ]b audioxity. And again, Leroux 
that simple eountranan would 
make his appearance and disburden 
himself of nhat he had to teU If 
Patrocem should come to suspect that 
the Neapolitan police were really 
taking active measures against him, 
then Leroux knew from his colleagues 
in the bureau that it would be in 
accordance with all the traditions of 
Italian brigandage to put his captives 
to death. The police-agent might well 
deal a little gra'^ over this state of the 
case He knew well what a mistake 
of that kind meant, so far as he was 
concerned — dismissal from his appoint- 
ment would probably be supplemented 
by an indefinite term of years at the 
galIeys~-tiTl such period, in all likeli* 
hood, as his offending had died out of 
men’s minds — and, as by that his very 
existence would have probably died 
out of the niemory of the ruling powers, 
that might possibly be his destiny for 
life The more he thought it over the 
more police-agent^ Leroux felt con- 
firmed in his opinion that there was 
no time to lose — that it behoved him 
to strike quickly 

His scouts should leave Naples that 
night, and feel their way leisurely for- 
ward towards the woods above Amalfi 
That a guide to the brigands’ camp 
would simplify matters was without 
doubt But this innocent peasant had 
not reappeared, and Giovanni had 
not as yet been aroused to that sense 
of his wrongs which would induce him 
to betray his chief No , he had 
arrived at a fair idea of. the locaJe in 
which the bandits were encamped , 
the exact spot he must trust his scouts 
to discover. The great thing be had 
to impress upon them, at first, was 
caution Let them not be precipitate , 
be in no hurry to discover the strong- 
hold of Patroceni and his men, but 
saunter along leisurely as if they had 
no definite aun ; time enough for thorn 
to push on m earnest when they heard 
that Leroux with the main ^xidy was 
close behind them in support 

Such were the peremptmy orders 
that the police-agent g^ve to his 
subordinates. He had thought the 
whole campaign out as carefully as a 
Marlborough might have done, and 
was conducting it on ft miniature scale 


with as much energy and ability He 
bad sounded Uie advaacfei and his 
tirmlleun were already creeping 
steadily fbrward. Like many another 
great commander, Leroux waited for 
some final infijrmation, and that he 
trusted to obtain at midday from 
Giovanni at the " Golden Bush." No 
sooner had he given up all hope of the 
reappearance of that open-hearted 
countryman, with his secret informa- 
tion for sale, than he had promptly 
issued his orders All he awaited now 
was to hear that the last hamper of 
wine had been duly received in the 
camp He could not move too quickly 
after that Patroceni’s followers were 
•thirsty souls, and little likely to keep 
« wine-flasks uncorked Let Pietro and 
his friends only appreciate this hamper 
to the extent they had done the previ- 
ous ones, and, according to Leroux’s 
calculations, two-thirds of Patroceni’s 
followers would be htfrs de coMbat, 
Every bottle of that wtne 'tvas drugmd, 
and not a man v/ho fartook det^y of 
tt was likely to reoover hts senses for 
many hoars 

1 1 must not be supposed that LerQUx's 
men had not received their oiiders 
before this Some of his advanced 
scouts were already on the other side 
of Fompeii, and the main body of 
gendarmerie had already for Soma 
days been stationed at that place, with 
the avowed object of protecting the 
Voad to Amalfi from brigandage. 
Ostentatious patrolling had constantly 
taken place for the purpose of throw- 
ing dust in Fatroceni’s eyes. And so 
far It had succeeded The Count had 
no idea that the Neapolitan police 
really contemplated 'bekting up his 
quarters He looked upon this as a 
mere flourish of trumpets for the 
benefit of the public , a protest from 
the Government that they intended to 
stamp out brigandage i^th ft strong 
hand ; a hint to himself that tbpre 
must be no more kidnapping of wealthy 
En^ishmeo, at all events in the nc^h* 
bourhood of Naples, for some time. 
Shrewd as he was it had never 
occurred to Patroceni that th^^senpe 
of ^ these gendarme's in Yompm 
was anything nnue than dempiistrafrOB. 
He had a right to think so. He had 
much eatperiwce of the puttbg dethi 
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of briroadage by the Boorbons, and 
knew that the leader of the party was 
ever to be bought if the transgressors 
deetncd It worth their while As a 
rule it was not ; it was something like 
shidnng a master in a big pubbc 
school. The gendaimene no more 
wanted to see the bngands than the 
master dees the trangressing school- 
boy 

Leroux discovered Giovanni on his 
accustomed seat at the “Golden Bush,'* 
and speedily ascertained from that 
worthy that the wuie had safely reached 
its destination 

" The dogs I they are longmg for a 
bout of It. I wish I was W4h them , 
but his Excellency is away, and Signor^ 
Soxmi, who holds command there now, ^ 
IS a stem disciplinarian Santo Dia- 
volo I there would be much desertion 
from the band if Signor Sanni were 
ichief 1" 

I " You seem to know these followers 
of Count Patroceni pretty well," said 
Leroux, laughing 

I '* Ha I ha 1 my little man, we 
dwellers on the country-side are not 
scared at people of this sort as you 
city fellows are “ 

“ No,” rejoined Leroux, contemptu- 
ously, “we are scared at them, and 
yet I don’t suppose there’s a man m 
the city visited with 

such cruel punishment as you — 1 mean 
as you describe — ^for such a trivial 
offence, who would not have bided his--' 
tim^ and ere long down like a wild 
cat at his adversary's throat " 

“ It’s all very well," growled the 
bandit, “ but you don't know his 
"Excelhmcy.” 

* “No, Bigpor. 1 am an old man, and 
am scarce likely to make his acquaint- 
ance, but if he had treated me as he 
treated you— I mean yoUr fnend — I 
don’t think the length and breadth of 
Italy would have kept us apart.” 

Giovanni said nodtir^fi mt gulped 
dovm another bumper « wine. 

“ No,” he said at lei^th, dimgedly, 

“ t will not tom against Ins Excefiimey.” 

"Signor Gioyaniii,’^ said Leroox, 
rising, “ 1 regret that 1 must Iqave 
you ; it H’'possibk you will see me 
again ^ two or three days, for busi^ 
ness calls mem tbedirectitmnf Am^fl 
Why ehoold I disguise It frOm you, 


my friend? I have to play a very 
subordinate part m the amneement 
that has be«i made for the release of 
these Englishmen, It is possible 1 may 
even see lus Excdlency Count Patro- 
ceni, even speak to this man, at whose 
frown you tremble I doubt his im- 
pressing me to that extent.” And 
Lerouin lip coded as he shook hands 
with the bngand. 

Giovanni slowly finished his wine 
while he pondered over Leroux’s last 
remark. For once the police-agent 
had overreached himself. He bad 
sought to sting Giovanni into reveng- 
mg his injuries, but he had gone a 
little too far when he said that he was 
going towards Amalfi to meet the 
Count about that matter of the ransom 
It began to dawn upon the bandit’s 
slow intelligence that he had perhaps 
been indiscreet in talking so freely 
before a stranger. He recollected 
what mischief his tongue had led him 
into that day when he was told to 
watch the Englishman Surely, he 
could have said nothing that could by 
any possibility bnng harm to bis com- 
rades That the Count and his 
followers were m the hills above 
Amalfi was no news to any one He 
had doggedly refused to take part 
against him , but, ha I there were 
those letters He did not know what 
might come oAthem Fool that he 
had been to take this Signor Stein’s 
gold^ and yet there could hardly be 
harm in a letter, and the gold was 
bright red gold, and he loved gold, 
or rather what gold could give him 
Still, he felt fineasy in his mind, and 
suddenly resolved that he would make 
his way back to the camp, and, at all 
events, give notice that the people 
were coming with the ransom for the 
p^soners It still in no wise dawned 
upon bis mind that the affable old 
gentleman who had entertained him 
BO, hospitably almost daily was con- 
nected with the police- It was a 
vague foelmg of uneasiness that im- 
peded him to hurry back to the hills 
and givehiscomrailes warning, though 
what be was to warn them against was 
by no means very dear to him. 

The bandit rose from lua chair, and 
learing the “ Gdden Bush” made h« 
way ra^dly bade to his lodgings m 
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La Vicaria. His prepatations for tha 
Joumey vera soon made, and before 
the mn dropped he was on his way. 
Three men, speeding rapidly towaras 
that camp oa the gateau, and each 
m Ignorance of the others' movements : 
Patroceni scouring back to his lair 
amidst the woods to warn his men to 
be on the alert, and with ominous 
thoughts concerning some of those 
captives in his keeping , police-agent 
Leroux has the like goal in view, bent 
oiv pushing on there with all possible 
speed and the mymudons of the law 
at his back ; and there again is thick- 
headed, drunken, blundering Giovanni, 
dimly conscious of danger, pressing 
forward to warn all his comrades of 
undreamt-of penis. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
TO DIE AT DAYBREAK 

Patroceni, with his suspicions 
aroused, sped back to the camp with 
eyes and ears open to every sign of 
danger He passed through Pompeii, 
noticmg the gendarmerie posted thtye 
as he did so He was prepared for 
this He had been inform^ that in 
con»jquence of the capture of Sir 
Jasper and his party the authorities 
had established a post there for the 
purpose of patrolling the road to 
Amalfi, 

On his way to Naples he had seen 
himself that this was true, but it was* 
by no means to be deduced by that they 
hiid the slightest intention of taking 
active measures against himself and, 
his followers. He nail had too much 
experience of the powers that be m 
Italy (the Italy or the days *I am 
writing oO to feel much disturbed 
about that But what bau^t the 
Count’s quick eye at once as he 
repassed through the town was the 
great addition that had been made 
to the force there since some forty- 


eight hours before. He felt sure that 
there were at least three of the police 
where there had been but one before. 

“Something more than a demon- 
stration this ! * he muttered to him- 
self, “and yet they surely cant be 
such fools as to attempt to meddle 
with me under the present circum- 
stances " 

When he left the road and struck 
across country towards the woods he 
speedily became conscious of un- 
familiar faces He did not pass many 
men , but he saw figures in the 
distance, both right ana left of him 
Peasants they were apparently , but 
Patrocent’s quick eye detected that if 
they were peasants they were at all 
eyents peasants that had been through 
the dnll-sergeanf s hands. He spous 
to one or two of them, and the rather 
lame replies they gave to his questions 
convinced him that these men were 
either police or soldiers in the garb of 
peasants Rapidly the Count awolm 
to the conviction that he was passing 
through a cordon of skirmishers, who 
were very slowly feeling their 
towards the woods where the camp 
was pitched. He thought he detect^ 
a half-tendency to stop him , only 
none of those he passed quite liked 
to take that responsibility upon them- 
selves 

“ Betrayed I ” muttered the Count 
to himself, as he pushed rapidly on- 
wards “That scoundrel Hammerton 
has doubtless gone to the police, in 
spite of all bis asseverations to the 
contrary, and this is the result The 
miserable fools think they can trap 
Patroceni They are pushing forward 
this body of scouts, evidently feeling 
for our encampment All that force 
I saw at Pompeii will — they doubtless 
are — being pushed forward as first as 
possible to the attack. Captain Ham- 
merton, the lives of your mends wax 
short When they have seen the sun 
rise twice they may say goodie to 
this world ; and for you,” mutterra the 
Count, “let your cowardly carcass be 
within striking distance for a few more 
days and you also will Irave done with 
things terrestnal, even if my dWn life 
pays the penalty. Mistake I yes, 3 
mistake I ” he continued, as he breasted 
the hiU. “Well 1 we are Ml liable to 
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ertor.” And the CtMint made this 
reflection m the same sort of miiit 
, that a benevolent man might have done 
regarding ilUjudged charitable relief 
Had I followed my natural instincts 
and sintply put an end to Giovanni 
and also Hammetton, — the one danger- 
ous to me through his drunken stu- 
pidity, the other from hia utter falsity, 
— I should have been in no straits 
now, and the chances are two infinitely 
better men would have been spared “ 
Insensible, apparently, to fatigue or 
want of foo4^ Patroceni tramped on 
the livelong night He passed that 
hut on the mountain where Wheldralre 
had slept on his way to the plateau, 
pausing there only for a drink of cold 
water and to hear what the nominal 
shepherds had to tell him They 
formed the extreme outpost of hts 
camp, and in answer to his inquiries 
replied that they had notic^ no 
strangers about the country Sarini’s 
vigilance had apparently not yet been 
alarmed. Patroceni still continued to 
push on with all the speed he could 
muster — a wiry, muscular man, with 
great powers of endurance, which had 
been tested many a time and oft in 
hts adventurous life 

To reach the comp as quickly as 
possible V as now his object He had 
made up his mind he would sacrifice 
his prisoners at daybreak the next 
moAiing and retreat with a picked 
body of bis followers, carrying Sir 
Jasper with him One thing only 
troubled him ‘ What was he to do 
with the women? He did not want 
to slay them. Pitiless as he was there 
was something repugnant to him in 
the idea of talung a woman's life, and 
yet It was impossible to take them 
with him on such a rapid retreat as 
he contem[dated. As for Wheldrake^ 
he had brought his &te upon bqnself, 
and indeed doomed Ctanfield and 
Jackson to destruction ^ weB. Yea, 
Glaniield must die ; he regretted it, 
but it was ail exigency that could not 
beavotdei One prisoner was as rauch 
as-he eoidd bie os^pered with- As 
for Jatjpson— well, ^ butler more or 
less was of no great matter m the 
world. Eut the women 1 What was 
he to do with the wotn^r Ahl.he 
bad it] He would leaVe them btdund 


him. They would be sure to be div 
covered in a day or two, and woidd 
take no harm for that tune. 

It was late m Ae afternoon when 
Patroceni reached the camp^ and, 
sending one of his men for Sanni, 
made the best of his Way to his own 
tent. Sanni 1 that was another thing 
to be considered What was he to do 
with his trusty lieutenant, who, though 
much better, was still too lame for 
such a rapid march as he contem- 
plated? He had not to wait long 
before Sanni presented himself and 
listened quietly to the news his chief 
brought 

“I made nothing out of Matteo’s 
murder People are so utterly at fault 
they don't even know whom to suspect, 
but it is as well I went to Naples 
We are betrayed, Sanni The police 
have got hold of that drunken idiot 
Giovanni Signor Hammerton, too, I 
feel quiie sure, is in communication 
with them besides ” 


“ Giovanni 1 ” exclaimed Sanni , “ I 
did not even know that he was alive ; 
I thought your Excellency dismissed 
him from our ranks for good" 

"No , he lives, and could they but 
persuade him to show them the way to 
the camp they would probably be upon 
us this night ; as it is 1 passed through 
their scouts, who are slowly feeling 
their way across the bills. They don't 
know precisely where we ate at 
present” 

“ Your Excellency will not wait for 
them, I presume,” said Sarim ; " and 
the Signo^ Hammerton's treachery 
will entail its usual consequences on 
his friends ” 


“The pnsoners will die at daybreak, 
with the exception of Sir Jasper,” re- 
|oined the Count, curtly “ We don't 
'hhoot women, so I shall leave them 
behind. The test of us must be many 
miles away by to-morrow night There 
ohly one miestiun . What shall we 
do with you? Your ankle » hardly 
strong ^enough, as yet to stand such 
hard writ as lies before u$.” 

** No, Rccellenaa, 1 riiould only break 
down. J shall take refuge in one of 
tho ihepberds' huts ^out I am not 
liWy u> he interfered with, unless 
Glovimnt points me Out" 

fetumed patroceni, quietly, 
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** he’ll not do that He is betraying us 
unwittingly , be is very stupid and he 
will dnnik. The police have got hold 
of huiK and know that he belongs to 
us. He does not know it, but he lives 
under perpetual cross-examination. 
You will run po nsk as Csr as he is 
concerned” ^ 

" Never mind me, Eccellenza, 1 can 
take care of myself ; but from what 
you tell me it is very possible that we 
shall be attacked before daybreak 
Between threats and gold our ill- 
avlvised friends from Naples will not 
find much difficulty about getting a 
guide to our retreat. We shall have 
an account to settle with Signor Ham- 
merton that neither you nor 1, Count, 
are the men to forget And these 
others shall you give them notice of 
their fate? It will be as well, poor 
devils, to grant them time to make 
their peace with God” 

** Yes , most men have last words 
and last messages to leave behind 
them God pity those, Sanni, like 
ourselves, with neither kith nor kin, 
and whose last words can be no more 
than a prayer for our country I We 
have spent our lives in pursuit of the 
grand idea of an Italian Republic , we 
have been on the crest of every little 
storm-wave from our boyhood , we 
have waded through bloodshed, danger, 
and what the world calls crime — nay, 
worse, they would more likely say 
murder! — and all to what end? In 
the vainest pursuit of a chimera that 
we seem as far from as when we 
began It is too late to change our 
political creed. We must* go on, and 
levy taxes for our country “ 

Grandiloquent sentences these, such 
as fanatics like the Count and Sanni 
are wont to use in justifying to theip' 
selves their deeds of rapme and bloody 
shed Much argument of this sort is 
rife, I should think, amongst the lead- 
ing statesmen in those South Amencan 
Republics that physicaBy and politic* 
ally live an existence of earthquakes. 
As for the Count and Sanni, they were 
the regenerators of Italy, no doubt; 
but it was a regeneration which the 
principal idea was that they ^Srtnild be 
at the heiffl of public mairs. No 
other scheme of Government was 
quite satiifactiwy to these patriots. 


“ Yes,” continued Patroceni, after a 
long pause, “ it is only just to give men 
time when possible to make up their 
accounts in this worlA Fetch Whel- 
drake and Glanfield here ; never mind 
about the servant he has bved in 
terror of his life, 1 fancy, ever since he 
has been here. It will be a sin to 
disturb his last night’s slumbers.” 

Sanni stole noiselessly from the 
tent, not the first time by many that 
he had warned men they were to die 
at daybreak. And in good truth there 
had been times in his stormy career in 
which night after night he had ex- 
pected a like lullaby ere he laid his 
hc&d on the pillow A few minutes, 
apd he returned accompanied by the 
two victims 

“ Gentlemen,” said Patroceni, with a 
courteous bow, “ 1 regret to say that I 
have unpleasant news to communicate 
to you. I must m my own defence 
point out to Signor Wheldrake that it 
was his own rash interference with njy 
plans which has caused this sad nece$- 
sity The police are advancing to 
your rescue — instigated, I have little 
doubt, by Captain Hammerton. I 
warned you, gentlemen, what would 
infallibly be the result of any such 
movement on their part. 1 will be 
perfectly candid with you To await an 
attack here would be madness on my 
part. I should be so outnumbered 
that if repulsed at first their ultimate 
success would be certain, whilst* the 
possibility of a retreat would be lost. 
To carry so many of you with me as 
prisoners is impossible The men 
must die The ladies I shall leave 
behind me A dull day or so is all the 
mconvenience they are likely to suffer 
before assistance comes to them ” 

“ I should be very sorry tq. interfere 
with any family arrangements,” said 
Glanfield , “but, if you could make it 
couvefiient to leave us behind with the 
ladies, I think it would be pleasanter 
for all concerned ” 

“ I knew Hammerton was a scoun- 
drel,” exclaimed Wheldrake, “but 1 
would never have btiieved this of 
lum” 

“1 shall leave you behnd, Mik 
Glanfield, but 1 am luiaid you wtU not 
much hghten the dulness ci the ladies. 
Bnganiuge haa its obligations, ami 
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would be a trade of very little use V it 
were not respected. Communication 
with the police is death by the law of 
the mountain. If that law were not 
stnctly kept the arranging of ransoms 
would be impossible " 

** But," cned Wheldiake, " this money 
15 raised, we know I " 

“How?” said Fatroceni, briefly, as 
his dark eyes looked through the 
speaker 

“ You duffer I ” muttered Glanfleltf 
Wheldrake hesitated^ looked con* 
fused, and eventually said “ We have 
every reason to believe that arrange* 
ment to be satisfactonly concluded ” 
“Mr Wheldrake," -ejoincd the 
Count, “you are either making 
statement for which you have no 
grounds, or you are in communicatioh 
with Naples Having invariably found 

S ou an upright, honourable man, I 
ave no doubt that my latter theory 
IS the correct one This makes mv 
situation so much more complicated 
Gentlemen, I will wish you good.night 
now, and regret that necessity will 
compel me to wish you a pemianent 
adieu at daybreak Make your peace 
with Heaven to-night, and believe me 
that any last wishes you may express 
will be most scrupulously attended to 
Once more, good-night ' Conduct 
diese gentlemen to their tents, Sanni ” 
And with a bow that would have done 
no discredit to a throne-room the 
Count dismissed his unfortunate 
guests. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
LAST WORDS 

“To die at daybreak.^ It is not as 
a rule that, except through the mouth 
of her Majesty’s judges, this sentence 
is deattout to os, Regarded theoretic^ 
ally those four words do not carry 
much weight The assault will take 
place at daybreak; if it makes the 


pulses of the soldier beat quicker it 
carries no presage of his impending 
fote. There is promotion, the V C., 
and the chance of exceptional honours 
before bim, and m the hot tide of 
battle who recks that he may be 
numbered amongst the slain? But 
the words “To die 'kt daybreak" 
assume a very different aspect when 
ou know there is nothing to interfere 
ctween you and implacable fate, and 
at sunnse you are to take your last 
look upon tins earth of ours and sink 
without a struggle into the grave which 
destiny has awarded you 

A grim prospect this for the few 
short hours that remain No time 
now to right that tangled web we most 
of us of our lives Sins, follies, 

errors of judgment, must, such as they 
are, be left standing on the record 
against us No time left to us to put 
right these miserable mistakes of our 
career We are to die at daybreak ' 
Only a few hours left m which to 
endeavour to repair such wrongdoing 
as may lay heavy on our soul 

Wheldrake and Glanfield were not 
troubled with remorse or compunctions 
of this nature They were both men 
who had lived their careless lives 
honestly and straightly, according to 
their lights If they were to die it 
was through no fault of their own 
To say they could conscientiously show 
a blameless record would be to claim 
for them what no men of the world 
like themselves could possibly produce , 
but both of them could say with a clear 
conscience that neither man not woman 
was the worse for having known them 
“It looks ugIy,old man,” said Glan- 
field, as, upon regaining their tent, he 
lit a cigar. “Unless something turns 
up in our favour I fancy that ungrateful 
Qegeax really does mean shooting us 
at daybreak By Jove I only to think 
that not a twelvemonth ago, when we 
shot the Hangers, I cotild have fore- 
stalled him, and rolled him over Iiks a 
rabbit — by mistake “ 

“ Ye^" replied Wheldrake ; “there’s 
no j'esting about the Count, you may 
d^nd upon it Whether Hammerton 
has really played fidse to us or not is 
of very tnae consequence. Patroceni 
thinks he has, and tbat^s enoui^K to 
^termine our fiite* Well, it’s rather 
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hai4 Three or four weeks ago I 
Amk 1 should have rather welcomed 
the enthng , but then^you see, 1 hadn't 
again met Maude I had no idea she 
still loved me. llie world to me was 
a blank, and 1 cared not how soon 1 
was quit of *it Now everything is 
different ^ 1 know 1 still holff her 
heart. Life once more opens before 
me, and 1 am loth to leave it ” 

Ah I It's not such a bad sort of 
place, you know I've always found it 
good enough for me A little depress- 
ing, perhaps, when all your fancies at 
Ascot and Newmarket persistently 
run second , when the sporting papers 
on the Saturday clearly demonstrate 
they ought to have won if such-and- 
such hs^ taken place, and you only 
know they didn’t, and thece's a Ic^ to 
pay on Monday There I it's all very 
well, Cyril ; 1 am trying to take the 
most gloomy view I can of it, because 
our places seem booked by this tram, 
and It’s no use making faces over it ” 

“No, Jim,” rejoined Wheldrake, 
“ like most Englishmen I suppose we 
know how to aie when our time has 
come But there’s one thing — I should 
like to say good-bye to Maude And, 
sHough they mean shooting us at 
daybreak, I don’t suppose our captors 
will object to that You, also, I 
should think, would like to take leave 
of her ” 

“ Yes, of course,” rejoined Glanfield, 
as he emitted a heavy cloud of smoke 
from beneath his moustache, “ I should 
like to do that Don’t want to interfere 
with your good-bye, you know, old 
fellow I should like to shake hands, 
too, with Mrs Fullerton We’re Old 
friends, you know. Yes, very old 

friends , and it would be ” and 

here Jtm took his cigar from his Ups, 
and there seemed something wrongm 
the rolling of that tobacco which re- 
quired immediate seeing to, “Yes, 
old fnevds,’’ he continura , '*she iStk 
line woman, Mrs, Fullerton, and a 
deuced nice woman, too ; an<| it would 
be a polite attention, you know, to say 
good-bye *’ 

“ It IS merely asking tmr gaoler^ 
permission, { fancy,” said Wh^drake ; 
and, going to the door of the tent, he 
requested the sentry to pass the word 
for Sanm. That worthy quickly made 
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his appearance, and, upon learning 
their request, acceded to it at once^ 

“Certainly, iignorsj 1 Fqgret as 
much as his Excellency tlmt the 
treachery of a friend consigns you to 
the tomb The fortune at war, my 
friends — and something may intervene 
even now, signors, to save you I 
have been half-a-dozen times as near 
my end as you are apparently, and 
seen many a year roll by since. Any 
liberty you like to-night, signors ; but 
remember, attempting to pass the 
sentnes is merely anticipating the 
morning " 

• “You need fear nothing of that 
sort," rejoined Wheldrake. “ We re- 
gard escape as much too hopeless an 
enterpnse to be worth attempting 
We only wish to say good-bye to the 
friends we are so soon to leave behind 
us” 

“ I will send word to the ladies,” 
rejoined Sanm, with a low bow “ It 
is a glonous night, and the plateau will 
be pleasant Lives, Signor Whel- 
drake, must give way to circumstances. 
But believe me when I say that 1 am 
sorry circumstances compel his Excel- 
lency to sacrifice yours AnI” continued 
this philosopher, “another shake of 
the dice-box and Patroceni and I will 
probably change places with you ” 

“I say,” said Glanfield, as Sanni 
left the tent, “this is all devilish fine^ 
you know , but if there’s one thing 
that 1 hate on leaving a countnr-house 
It’s the saying ‘ Good-bTO ’ It’s awful 
awkward, you know. If you say too 
much about what a good time you've 
had — looks as if you were fishing for 
an invitation to be asked there again t 
and, if you take the other line, then 1 
always picture ’em while I’m on my 
way to the station as saying, 'Can- 
tankerous beast ' I suppose there was 
nothing here good enough for him.' 
No, Cyril, you needn’t smile ; there’s 
nothing to grin about in being shot at 
daybreak, and there is nothing very 
jocular in saying good-bye to people 

well^people you care about, for a 

preaous indeimite penod.” 

“Come along,” said y^eldnl^ 
“it's Qo use straw-sphttmg^ke this. 
I'm going to have a last talk witlr 
Mau^; asforyou, I dare $ay you will 
find plenty to say when you once see 
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the woman who you're head-over^rs 
in love with, and who ii just as much 
in love with you, whoever you can 
manage to bring that little explanation 
about* 

“ Mrs Fullerton in love with me I ” 
exclaimed GlaniieliiL 

“Yes," said Cynl, quietly; “she 
only wants to be assured of your love 
to own It , but perhaps, standing as 
we do on the bnnk of the grave, you 
have no business to tell it Come 
along and the two slipped out into 
the moonlight, where already the 
flutter of the ladies’ dresses was 
visible. 

“ I am so pleased to see you, Cynl,” 
said Maude, quietly “ Have you any 
news from Naples ? Papa is getting* 
so fidgety and uneasy He has taken 
it into his head that my cousin Fred is 
playing us false ” 

“Yes, my dear Maude," rejoined 
Wheldrake , “ and, what is still worse, 
Patroceni has taken the same idea into 
his head.” 

“ You don^ mean that ?” cried the 
girl, eagerly “ Will it endanger our 
position fai^ do you think 7 ’ 

“ I don’t know,” replied Wheldrake, 
quietly “It means that Tim and I 
have got to leave you for a little.” 

“L^ve us I Good Heavens, Cyril, 
wbat do you mean 7 ” 

• “Oh, 1 don’t know. No prudent 
man puts all his eggs into one basket| 
I sumpose we represent, in some shape, 
stod^ shares, what you will, to these 
scoundrels. They don't mean to keep 
all their prisoners in one place ” 

“ And where are they ^ing to send 
you?" cried Maude, breathless with 
excitement. 

“ Well, 1 don’t know,” rejoined Cynl, 
quietly. “ But it will be a good way 
ftom hm«. I shall be saying good-bye 
to ymi now for many k long day ” 

“ Ixing day I * cned the gprl 
excitedly, as Mie daiqied hiS amt. 
“What IS It you mean, Cynl 7 Tell 
me the truth at once." 

“Rddiy, Mt< danfleld, those two 
are getting a little too lover-like to 
desire sbfi^ieion. 1 can i&ut my 

5 rus as doee bn any ehaj^erone in 
srope^ but 1 knew srafta it is time to 
turn my backhand don’t you thinki 
Me; GUmfiddtit is tkne near?* and 


with these words the widow tamed on 
her heel and led the way towards the 
other end of the p'atean. 

Glanfield walked by her side as they 
paced away from the other two still 
talking in the moonlight 
“'^atdoes Mr. ^^eTldrakemean?” 
inquired the widow, sharply, the mo- 
ment they were out or earshot, 
“ There is surely nothing serious 
threatening 7 You are both going 
away When? why? where?" 

“Don’t know exactly where," ie» 
joined Glanfield. “ Why — ^because it 
suits Count Patroceni to send us there. 
When — at daybreak to-morrow morn- 
ing Now, Mrs Fullerton, you know 
all that I can tell you ” 

She looked at him for a few minutes 
and then replied quietly, “ I perhaps 
know all you will tell me, but by no 
means all you can There is nothing 
wrong about the ransom, is there 7 ” 

“ Don’t suppose so,’’ said Glanfield 
"Hammerton’s not written — couldn’t 
perhaps Post here a little irregular, 
you see " 

A somewhat similar scene was tak- 
ing place about twenty paces from 
them 

“Cynl,” said Maude, in a low 
whisper, the moment the others were 
well out of hearing, “ you are not tell- 
mg me the truth What is the mean- 
ing of going away 7 — what is the mean- 
ing of our not meeting for ever so 
long*? Surely you don’t think that 
thistemble Count can meditate such 
crimes as men m his profession too 
often resort <o? He is not—not — 
threatening the lives of you and Mr. 
Glanfield, is he? Let me see him, 
if it IS so He must listen to a wo- 
man ; he must know, vdien it is pointed 
o^t to him, that it will be sheer mad- 
ness to take the lives of any of us — 
that my fether will pay only to save 
the lives of Ml of us And Cynl, 
dearest, it might be well he should 
know that if he kills you my lather 
paytno ransom for me." 

“ It IS do use being frightened, dar 
Img, You have guessed so much that 
1 won’t disguise from you that the 
Count hasrb^ rather lavish of threats 
this afreitiooit ; and rather Ikvish of 
his win^ tod, apfiarently," he cod- 
tidded, as die boisterous laughter of 
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the brigands, carousing upon the edge 
of the wood, fell upon uieir ears. “ I’ll 
be honest with yoi{, Maude Patro* 
cent IS anxious, i»ecause he thinks 
your cousin Fred is in communication 
with the police We nin no danger 
unless that is<the case ” 

“ Oh, Cyril, Cynl I and it was to 
please me — it was to save my cousin 
frompossibledanger — that you changed 
places with him Oh ! my God. 
What shall I do?" And the girl 
threw her hands to her temples “ I, 
who would give my life’s blo^ for you, 
am about to become your murderess 
and, snatching his hand, Maude fell at 
Wheldrake’s Ket, in a perfect storm of 
sobs He raised her in a moment, 
and, clasping her in his arms, kissed 
away the tears 

“ You have no right to say such 
things," he exclaimed at last , “ the 
whole thing seems to me to be a 
uzzle 1 have no reason — goodness 
nows — to think well of Fred Ham- 
merton , but I do not believe him such 
a scoundrel as this would prove him 
to be The whole thing is a bit of a 
puzzle , but 1 fancy it will come out all 
right in the end. You must not cry 
for me yet, Maude Gentry like these, 
whose hospitality we are enjoying, are 
wont to get a little fidgety about the 
bill, more especially when there is 
some slight delay in paying it Don’t 
fret, my darling It is quite possible 
Glanddd and myself will not be sent 
away to-morrow morning after all." 

The girl looked up into his face in 
the moonlight, and scanned it eagerly 
to see if he were keeping aught back 
from her , but his quiet tranquillity 
baffled her , and she dropped her eyes 
after a minute with a quiet assurance 
that if he and Mr Glaniietd were 
going away to-morrow morning it 
only that they were to be confided to 
stricter custody. 

Mrs. Fullerton had paced up ami 
down for some time by the side of her 
escort in silence As for Jip Glan- 
field he said nothing, deeming it much 
the safest thing to do^ under the 
circumstances. He was tbs last man 
in the world to make any parade of 
what he would term “an awlovaid dx" 
to any lady. If he was to die, well 
and good} those who were soity 
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might shed tears for hiiti afterwards, 
but he was not going to have any 
drenching of pocket-handkerchiefs in 
anticipation. He most decidedly had 
no desire to c[ait this world, and 
thought, vindictively, could he but 
have forecast things, that he would 
have had a ipta acadeni that day they 
shot the Hangers, and cut short the 
line of the Patrocenis 

“ Now, Mr. Glanfield,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the widow, abruptly, “you 
are going away at daybreak No 
more fencing, if you please. Where ? 
This monster does not menace murder, 
does he ? ’’ 

“ Well, you see, these fellows always 
^o , It’s part of their business, you 
iknow If the flies that get into their 
webs don’t happen to shell out freely 
and shortly they threaten them with 
extinction All pure bunkum, of course. 
A man pays as high as he can for his 
life, but you can’t reckon upon his 
heirs paying a fancy price for his 
remains ’’ 

“ Mr Glanfield, how can you talk m 
such a dreadful manner?’’ said the 
widow, beginning to whimper, and 
putting her pocket-handkerchief to her 
eyes “ If— if— you can afford to make 
a jest of such a thing, you might re- 
member other people have feelings 
You might remember that we have 
likings and dislikings , and bear in* 
mind that when those we love — 1 
ftiean, like — are m danger, we don’t, 
that IS we do, feel very unhappy about 
it’’ And here Mrs Fullerton com- 
menced sobbing m good earnest 

“ No , don’t do that, you dear little 
woman, there’s nothing to cry about ’’ 
And here, as Glanfield said afterwards, 
he never quite understood how it 
fa.appened, but his arm got round the 
widow’s waist and he found himself 
kissing away her tears and protesting 
that he could not afford to give up life 
at present, as a new interest in it had 
suddenly dawned upon him 

But the tenderest love-tale must 
finish at last, and a self-contained man 
like Glanfield was under no circum- 
stances likely to be very difQjisive- It 
might be questioned whetter a man 
doomed to die at daybreak had any 
ngbt to speak sneh wordst but men 
bound for dangerous enterinises have 
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often unburthened their hearts in this 
wise, much as it might look as if 
nothing ever came of it Mrs. Fuller- 
ton, having released herself, and finding 
• her lover wajc taciturn, began to think 
It was tune to retire and exult over her 
conquest 

“ I shall feel dreadfully uneasy,” she 
said, “ till I know this money is paid 
I think it can only mean that Count 
Patroceni is determined to put on still 
further pressure It will be an anxious 
time for all of us until the next few 
days are over Meanwhile, Maude 
and 1 must retire. Sir Jasper betook 
himself to rest an hour ’^go" <■ 

Maude turned at her aunt’s sum- 
mons, and the two men escorted the 
ladies to the door of the hut It was 
no time for conventional partings, but 
Mrs. Fullerton was just a little sur- 
nsed when Wheldrake kissed her as 
e bade her farewell. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

" HOW SOUND ABE THEIR SLUMBERS 

Forty-eight hours after Hammer- 
ton’s interview with the Count he 
received a visit from Chisel The 
valet had occasionally called before to 
know if there was any news of his 
master, and, upon this occasion, he 
sent up not only his name but a note 
to say that his business was urgent. 
Hammerton ordered him to be shown 
up, and Chisel said at once — 

*' I am afraid. Captain Hammerton, 
there is mischirf brewing You knoi^ 
sir, before you arrived in Naples 1 had 
been urging the police to search for 
my master ; but after you told me 
that I was endangering his life by so 
doing I never went near them. Well, 
sir, uiere jyas one of the subordinates 
there, who spoke a few words of 
English, who used to be very cml to 
me, and he promised to let me know 
when they heard of anything. He 


came down this morning to see me, 
and told me I should soon see my 
master now, as the police had sent a 
great expedition, headed by about the 
cleverest man amongst them, to cap- 
ture Patroceni and ml his band ; and 
when I hinted that Cobnt Patroceni, 
by all accounts, was a hardish nut to 
crack, he told me their men were in 
such force as to make any resistance 
on the part of the brigands hopeless.” 

“ The fools ' the madmen 1 ’’ ex- 
claimed Hammerton , “ the brigands 
are much too alert, and know the 
country much too well, to be surprised 
by the gendarmerie. The sole result 
of their interference will be the murder 
of the prisoners. There is only one 
thing for It , I must get a hack, and 
make my way thither as quickly as 
possible,” and Hammerton at once 
rang the bell and gave the necessary 
order to the attendant. 

“ Pleasant this," he thought. “ If I 
do not get there before the police I 
shall naturally be regarded both by 
Patroceni and his prisoners as their 
betrayer I played Wheldrake a pretty 
scurvy trick that night at Wrottsley, 
but then he stood between me and 
thirty thousand pounds. Since then 
he has risked his life for mine , and 1 
can’t let him nor the others die with 
the belief that their blood is on my 
head No , if horseflesh and my legs 
can do it I must be on that plateau 
befere the police” 

In vam did Chisel beg for leave to 
accompany him Hammerton curtly 
refused thatcrequest “ No,” he said , 
" one man will attract less attention 
I will go alone , but remember if I 
should not return you will bear witness 
that I never went near the police, but 
^id my very best to prevent the 
i^tastrophe of their coming” 

Another minute and Hammerton 
was m the saddle, and speeding as 
^t as his horse could cany him upon 
the road to Pompeii As he passed 
through fit be noticed that there were 
no gendarmes about, and lie had 
beam at Naples for some days past 
there bad been a strong post of them 
there, for the purpose of patrolbng the 
road to Amalfi. Vest he had no 
doubt that Chisd's information was 
true, and diat all theee men were now 
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moving ap to surprise Fatrpcem's 
camp He continu^ to push on as 
quickly as possible, showing very little 
mercy to the horse he was ridmg. He 
had diverged now from the high road, 
and was making his way across the 
hills toward^he dark woods he could 
see in the distance. At last he reached 
the shepherd’s hut, where Wheldrake 
had slept with his captors on his way 
to the Camp There he was confronted 
by Giovanni The bandit had paused 
for a short rest, and was engaged m 
conversation with two or three com- 
rades who were there, as a sort of 
outlying picket They were listening 
intently to the news that Giovanni 
brought No sooner did the bandit 
catch sight of Hammerton than he 
arose and advanced towards him in a 
threatening manner , but the Captain 
throwing up his hands in sign of 
amity, and being moreover quite un- 
armed, the ruffian withdrew nis hand 
from Ills poignard In his broken 
Italian Hammerton succeeded in 
making Giovanni understand that he 
had urgent business with the Count, 
and then again one of the sot-dtsant 
shepherds recognised the Captain as 
having lately been one of his Excel- 
lency’s visitors so, taking into con- 
sideration that he was unarmed and 
alone, Giovanni thought there would 
be no harm in acceding to Hammer- 
ton's request that he should accompany 
him to the camp That bandit was 
soon ready to start again, and* they 
pushed forward on what was the more 
intricate part of their journey 

It soon became evident that the 
Englishman was far the fresher of the 
two men In the first place he had 
led a far healthier life of late than 
Giovanni ; and in the second place 
the bandit was weighted besides niith 
the effects of the serious illness that 
had followed upon the results of I’atro- 
cem’s rough treatment Then again 
Hammerton had come all the first ^art 
of his journey on horseback, not ha^ng 
abandoned his cruelly-gruelled hack 
till reaching that hut. lliose elaborate 
luncheons at the “ Golden Bush” began 
to tell their tale on ibe hdl-side, and 
the brawny bandit drew his breath 
with many a sok Hammerton cast 
impatient glances at his companion 
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and urged upon bun the necessity of 
greater speeoL 

"It IS of no use'" gasped the 
bandit “/ can go no quicker I 
am pretty near finished as it is” 

“ But the case is urgent,” rejoined 
Hammerton “ The police are on our 
heels, and the Count and your comrades 
must have warning ” 

“ Push on by yourself, then I ” cried 
the panting Giovanni “ 1 tell you 
again 1 can go no quicker and am 
nearly worn out Surely the road is 
clear enough to you now” 

“ Point It out,” answered Ham- 
merton, briefly 

* “You see that stunted tree to the 

• right,” rejoined Giovanni, stopping 
and throwing himself on the ground , 

• “ keep lust inside that. You can see 

the edge of the woods already 
When you are past the tree keep as 
straight for them as you can, bearing, 
if anything, a trifle to the right When 
you near them look for a big boulder 
There are several smaller scattered 
about, all of the same size , but you 
must look for one double the site of 
Its fellows Just behind that you will 
find a narrow path through the woods 
You can hardly mistake your way, 
and when you come to the spring turn 
to your left, and m a couple of hundred 
yards or so you will hit the brook , 
follow that upwards, and it will lead 
you into the camp ” • 

• All this took Some little time to ex- 
plain, and when Hammerton was about 
to start again Giovanni sprang to his 
feet and protested that he would go 
with him, but It was an expiring effort 
Before he had proceeded a quarter of 
a mile his endeavours to keep pace 
with his companion had completely 
exhausted him He once more threw 
himself on the ground and cried, “Go 
on, never mind me One caution 
only — answer pretty quickly when 
challenged, for our people are apt to 
be pretty handy with their guns to 
night-viSitors.” 

Hammerton pushed steadily for- 
ward until he came to the boulders. 
It took him some few minutes to find 
the king-stone That « found he 
speedily discovered the path Giovaom 
had described, and pursued it at his 
pace till he came to the spring. 
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By this tuna it had grown so da^k 
that he was afraid to leave it^ and sat 
himself down by its side tdl the moon 
should have risen a little higher m the 
heavens. According to his directions 
he should now leave the path and 
penetrate through some two hundred 
yards of wood until he hit the stream. 
But without a little more light it was 
very easy to get turned round and lose 
all knowledge of the compass m that 
short distance, so he wisely determined 
to remain where he was 
Fatigued with his exertion, he 
stretched himself by the spring, and in 
a few minutes fell asleep About the 
time that Whcldrake an-'^ Glanfield 
were bidding a last good-bye on the 
plateau to the women they loved, and 
walking back to their tent to make 
their grim final preparations, incumbent 
as a rule on men doomed to die at day- 
break, Hammerton stretched himself 
and awQke The moon shone gorge- 
ously by this, and he bad now little 
difficulty m striking the brook In 
accordance with his directions he 
followed it upwards, but had not gone 
twenty paces before he became aware 
of a man leaning his back against a 
tree, and apparently buried in profound 
slumber His gun lay on the ground 
by his side, and his arms hung loose 
and nerveless across his body. He 
advanced cautiously towards him, but 
tne man showed no signs of awaking, 
and speedily he jumped to the con* , 
elusion that this was one of the cordon 
of sentries, whom slumber had over- 
taken What should he do 7 To pass 
him might be dangerous To awake 
him were more so There is a pro- 
verb about “ letting sleeping dogs lie," 
but Hammerton thought his presence 
within the sentries, unless duly an- 
nounced, might be more penlous He 
decided to awakehtm Gettingbetween 
the man and bis gun, he put his hand 
quietly on his shoplder He slept on 
unconsciously. He shook him, but 
still, so sound was his slumber, without 
efife^ Suddenly a thought flashed 
across him. Gould hU be dead? He 
tore open his jacket, placed bis hand 
to hiB heattifind his ear to his mouth. 
No ; the hdart beat steadily, if feebly, 
and the Itfeath caihB if Idun 

It was like th» dueovery of one of the 


sevm sleepers. Slowly following the 
stream, in about another hundred yards 
Hammerton Came to another brigand 
in hke case with his comrade He 
shook him similarly, but with no effect 
MTbat could it all mean? A little 
further, and be came to t^ stones that 
crossed the brooklet. He passed to 
the other side, and found himself in the 
midst of a group of a dozen or fourteen 
bandits buried in slumber so profound 
that not one of them moved a finger 
at his presence amongst them. He 
made his way quietly to the plateau, 
and, pausing for a moment under the 
shadow of the wood, considered what 
he had better do He knew these 
men were fond of wine, but it was im- 
possible they could all be so utterly 
overcome as this by any ordinary 
drinking-bout The best thing he 
could do, he thought, was to go boldly 
across the plateau straight to Patro- 
cem’s tent He moved Just as he 
was about to step forward, a footstep 
on the turf, at his side, made him start, 
and, before he could well distinguish 
the new-comer, a strong hand gripped 
him by the throat, and he felt the 
cold barrel of a pistol pressed against 
his temples ^ 




CHAPTER XLIX 
DEATH OF GIOVANNI 

” You had better go quietly, signor, 
foe J. am in little mood to be trifled 
with Make the slightest resistance 
and you will die " 

“ I have no intention of making any 
resistance, "replied Hammerton, quietly 
comprehending Sarini’s speech more 
by his action than bis words. 

“ You wdl ctnne, then, to h» Excel- 
lency said Sanni, assured that bis 
risonev meaAt no resistance, released 
» grip, with the corafertmg assurance 
that be wooldtiiootbimat uesltghtosi 
sign of any endeavour to escape^ 
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They traversed the plateau rapidly, 
and m a jew momenta atopped at the 
do<» of PatFoceni’s tent StiU keeping 
a vigilant eye on bu prisoner, Sarmi 
ataa^y called — 

“Your Exsdlencyl Your Excel- 
lei^ I" 

The Count was a light sleeper, and 
in a moment he appeared at the door, 
already dressed. 

“ What IS It ? " he demanded 
. “ We knew that we were betrayed ; 
but the enemies are rather closer to us 
than we thought Our fellows are all 
drunk I have just been round the 
camp for the second time to-night, 
and there is no rousing them 1 can't 
understand it They were dnnking 
when I went my rounds the first time , 
and I cautioned them that there were 
hawks abroad, and they were to have' 
a care not to drink too deeply Two 
or three of them might have forgotten 
the caution , but I cannot understand 
their all being m such a state of 
utter insensibility " 

“ Captam Hammerton," said the 
Count, sharply, “ you’ve been rash to 
venture once more into the tiger's den 
We agreed once before that you would 
not stick at tnfles to lay your hand 
upon thirty thousand pounds It is a 
bold game ; but it’s like to be a fatal 
one to you Well thought out , well 
thought out I Win your cousin’s hand 
or not, Sir Jasper was bound to. do 
something pretty liberal for the man 
who dared so much to save him thirty 
thousand pounds " . 

“ You mistake me, altogether. Count 
1 have risked my life, I Imow Risked 
It not to keep faith with you, but for 
the sake of those whose lives you hold 
in your hand,” 

“ Thanks for your information*' 
sneered th6 Count “ 1 discovered 
that for myself when 1 had the plea* 
sure of seeing you in Naples. Eves' 
conversed with the police-spy, who is 
fool enough to thmk that he has cir- 
cumvented Fatroceni Come'to warn 
me, forsooth I You have come with 
the police at your heel*^ Hold, 
Sanni ' 1 will go round for tnyselfi 
You will take care of our enterprising 
friend here, ff he moves a finger you 
will know what to do,” and the Count 
rapidly crossed the plateatu He came 


first to the sle^mg group, opposite 
the stepping-stones of the brook. 
He looked around at the scene of 
the nevel->-half«mpty wino-fiasks, tui 
pannikins in whnm the liquor still 
stood. 

Patrocem shook two of the slemiers. 
“As 1 thought,” he muttered. Then, 
stooping down, he raised one of the 
half-fill^ pannikins to his lips and 
tasted It Again he rinsed his mouth 
with the contents, then spat it cauti- 
ously out on the grass 

'^Drugged! And pretty stiffly too. 
^clever plant That agent of police 
who planned this coup is rather 
Cleverer than I gave him credit for. 
How did be get his wine into the 
camp ^ ” And pondering over that 
problem the Count crossed the stream, 
and proceeded further down the oppo- 
site bank. He came one after the 
other to the sentries that Hammerton 
had passed, and striking across to the 
spring followed the track towards di^ 
boulders some little distance He 
listened attentively for quite ten 
minutes, but no sound reached his c^, 
save the faint rustling of the trees 

Then Patrocem turned back, and 
rapidly went round amongst his mqn : 
he found them all more or less sense- 
less Some of them indeed, when 
shaken, awoke for two or three • 
minutes, and made some attempt to 
ilse , but the fatal lethargy soon over- 
took them again, and they sank back 
to resume their disturbed slumbers. 
Some there were who were no more to 
be roused from their insensibility than 
so many corpses A frightful impre- 
cation escaped Patroceni’s lips as he 
recognised the crafty treachery that 
had been practised on bim, and he 
made his way back to his tent in a 
frame of mind that boded small mercy 
for his pnsoners. 

He entered the tent where Sanm, 
pistol m band, was keeping grim watch 
upon bis captive. 

“ It IS as you said,” he exclaimed ; 
“treachery foul and ingenious has 
been practised on us Captain Haul- 
merton, if you would make your peace 
with the Church you had best do it to- 
night You Will die with your com- 
rades at daybreak.” 

" 1 have been fool enough,” lejomed 
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Hammerton, "to do iiw best to warn 
you of the approach of the police. I 
suppose I shall pay the penalty for 
having tried to behave honestly to you 
for once There is one thing, Count, 
make no mistake about it, whatever 
blood you shed here is likely to be 
speedily avenged I know the state 
of your followers, and once more warn 
you, as 1 did before, that the police 
will be upon you before many hours 
have passed Fly I leave us, and 
trust to me that the money shall be 
paidj wherever you choose to name " 

“ Trust to you I ’’ interposed Patro- 
ceni, scornfully , “it would much 
want of intelligence if I did. No 
Your plan was ingenious, but Sarini 
and myself are old conspirators I do 
not intend you should live to enjoy the 
rofits of your treachery There will 
e little mar,” he continued with a 
sneer, “ of your imitating Iscariot now 
The ending of fui history is just the 
part you would omit , ” and as he 
nnished the Count made a sign to his 
lieutenant, who promptly pinioned 
Hammerton’s arms from behind 
“ Don’t struggle,” said Patroceni , 
"we are two armed and determined 
men, and, of course, can kill you now 
if we wish to It IS better to wait a 
few hours, and see whether luck may 
bDOt turn in your favour. In the mean- 
time, when the prisoners outnumber 
the garrison, it is only common pru- 
dence to bind them ” And in another 
minute or two Hammerton found his 
arms pinioned behind his back. That 
done, the Count pointed to his bed, 
and bade him take the rest he must 
require. Tired and worn out as he 
was, m spite of the discomfiture of his 
tionds, Hammerton was soon asleep 
Giovanni, in the meanwhile, after a 
short nap. In some measure recovered 
from his mtigue, pushed rapnlly forward, 
ipassed the boulders, followed the track 
up to the fountain, struck off through 
the woo^ and, as Hammerton h^ 
done some two hours before him, came 
to the first sentry on the brook Like 
Hammertpn, be was astounded at the 
stupor in whu^i be found him, and bis 
amazement was still further increased 
by discovetii^ the next m pretty much 
the same state. But when be had 
crossed the brook bis astomshment 


knew no bounds. He gazed critically 
at the relics of the revel, and a tear 
came over him as the insensible forms 
of his comrades met his eye^ Giovanni 
could certainly claim to be a judge of 
drunkenness in all its phases ; but, as 
he shook first one and then another of 
his fellows, and failed to rouse them 
from their heavy trance, a feeling of 
terror came over him. “This is not 
drunkenness,” he muttered, turning 
white almost to his lips, and kneeling 
down by the prostrate form of his old 
fnend Pietrb “ Santo Diavolo * they 
are poisoned * ” Once more he looked 
around, and a wine-flask at Pietro’s 
side met his eye He raised it, and, 
under any other circumstances, 
would, probably, have swallowed the 
remainder of its contents , as it was, 
*he gazed at it curiously, and promptly 
recognised that it was one of that pat- 
tein of which the Signor Stem had 
been so lavish He understood it 
now Pietro had invited his comrades 
to have a bout over the last basket 
that he, Giovanni, had forwarded 
Merciful Heavens I that wine must 
have been poisoned That villainous 
old man had dealt with his brethren 
as if they were rats 

He sank on his knees m the extremity 
of his teiror This rntm — whose life 
had been stained with crime, who had 
only recently committed a double mur- 
der— now cowered in unutterable 
horror at the thought of having been, 
though unwittingly, the destroyer of all 
his companions 

“They were good to me, some of 
them,” he muttered “ If it had not 
been for Pietro and two or three more 
I should not be alive to poison men 
like rats. 1 have slam more than one 
'll! my time, but it was by bullet or 
steel. 1 never sent one to his grave 
in such cowardly fashion as this 
Holy Virgin 1 the place will haunt me 
I shiUl see It in my dreams, and their 
^osts will point and gibber at me 
from tb^ brookside here I, who have 
broke bread and drank with them, to 
poison their wine-cup I ” and the terrt- 
ned man literally grovelled on the 

S round at die idea of the death-pla^e 
e bad scattered round hnn. "Are 
they alt dead?” he murmured 
" Surely bis Excellency did pot lottcb 
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it And Signor Sarim ? He must be 
alive What am I to do? I dare not 
go forward, the way seems strewn with 
corpses ; as if Matteo and that miser- 
able woman were not enough to see in 
the night-time He died hard, did 
Matteo ; _ bufit served him nght. No 
fault of his he did not cause my death 
1 did his, and, coward as he was, how 
he fought ' But I was mad with 
dnnk that night, and my eyes red with 
blood. I’d have killed him had he 
■been twice as strong And that fool of 
a woman , what impelled her to come 
upon the tiger just as he had struck 
down his quarry ? Well, she died too >” 
He uttered the last words half-un- 
consciously aloud A mocking voice 
promptly answered him 

“ Don’t fret yourself on that point, 
Giovanni You are about to follow 
them ” And himself on his knees, the 
bandit saw his chief standing a few 
paces from him, with his pistol levelled 
at his head “ This, you scoundrel, is, 

I presume, your work I saw you my- 
self at Naples in close conversation 
with the police It is through your 
means thty have introduced this half- 
poisoned stuff into the camp, whereby 
you consign the whole of your com- 
rades to the grave or Che galleys It 
was foolish of me to give you such a 
slight chance for your life as 1 gave 
you last time 1 might have known if 
you lived I should repent it Don’t 
think I am going to make that mistake 
again.” 

“You saw me in Naples, Excel- 
lency ? " stammered Giov^ni 

“Yes. You’ve not forgotten the 
‘ Golden Bush,’ I should think. Per- 
haps you remember the dumb pedlar, 
who sat at the next table to you at 
luncheon 1 was that pedlar, and't^ 
man you were lunching with was^ 
police-agent. Quick I Your time is 
short Was it not you sent this wine?" 

“ Yes, your Excellency , but I knew 
not that It was anything but good 
wine " 

Giovanni was much less tlrnfied at 
the wrath of his chief than at the 
phantoms hia imagination had con- 
jured up Just before 

“Ana that pleasant old gentleman 
with the spectacles gave it you to send, 
1 suppose?” 
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“ S/, Eccettefusa^ replied Giovanni 
“ Then go as herald to those whom 
your drunken stupidity has doomed to 
destruction,” ana as he finished the 
Count's revolver cracked, sharp and 
sbnil, and Giovanni had precedra his 
comrades across the Styx “There 
will be no resurrection this time ” The 
CounPs bullet had sped straight and 
true, and Giovanni fell bai^ shot 
through the heart. 


CHAPTER L 

LEROUX ARRIVES AT THE PLATEAU 

As Giovanni rolled over a veritable 
corpse among so many apparent ones, 
Leroux'with his men nad reached the 
edge of the woods There he halted 
his mam body while with his scouts he 
sought for the path, of whose existence 
he was now aware From one or two 
fnghtened peasants whom he had 
made prisoners on the way he had 
extracted a very fair idea of the road 
to Patroceni’s retreat He had mad« 
no mistake so far, but it was just this 
^ast bit through the woods that was 
difficult to follow without a guide. 
There was a delay of some time 
before the scouts discovered it, and 
the moonlight was waning when he 
finally plunged amid the trees 

The most dangerous part of fais 
enterprise had now commenced, the 
narrow path only permitted of their 
roceeding two abreast The dark 
our before the mom was approaching, 
and they .were liable to be attacked by 
invisible foes at almost any moment 
Leroux fancied he bad heard a shot 
when they first came up to the woods, 
but it was so faint and for away that 
he could not be sure. Tlie I’eport of a 
revolver does not echo veryiar Slowly 
and cautiously they made their way 
alon^— finger on trigger, and with eyes 
peenng into the darniess. l«roux 
led the way in person. The wme 
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might or might not have done its 
work. Such a wary old fox as Patro- 
ceni might have discovmed this hamper 
coming into his camp, and would be 
certain to examine it At last they 
arrived at the fountain There the 
path apparently ended, as the police- 
agent had been correctly informed it 
would Leroux knew now that he was 
very near the brigands’ camp, and that 
the greatest caution and complete 
silence were absolutely necessary It 
had now become so very dark that 
Leroux determined to wait for day- 
break He was quite tactician 
enough to know that he could not 
Utilise his superiority in numbers 
except m the open A very inferior' 
force, knowing the ground and attack- > 
mg him here amongst the trees, would 
be quite on an equality with him He 
calculated that the first streaks of grey 
would appear in the sky in half-an- 
hour As soon as it was fairly light — 
that IS, in about an hour — he would feel 
his way to the brook, collect his men 
on the edge of it, and then make a 
bold rush at the plateau If the 
drugged wme had been partaken of 
the work would be easy, but it was 
hardly likely that so noted a bandit as 
Patroceni would be taken without some 
bloodshed It could hardly be hoped 
that he, as well as all Ins men, would 
huve fallen into the insidious trap that 
nad been laid for them Having en- 
jomed the stnetest silence on all his* 
followers, Leroux sat quietly down by 
the fountain to wait for the light 
Leaving the police-agent and his 
men bivouacking by the fountain, we 
must now look back upon what is 
happening in the camp 
After Hie death of Giovanni the 
Count and Sarini walked quietly back 
to the former’s tenL 

We must leave this at daybreak,” 
he said ; ” it’a ttie cleverest snare that 
ever was set for me, 1 shall make an 
example before I ga 'Hie police must 
be BiMe toundersiand that nrigandage 
is a profession not tobe rashly meddled 
with There are too many political 
exiles dependent upon it for a living.* 

** An all tfie men to di^ Excellency 7 * 
Nopi I ^huik aob We trill give Sir 
Jasper an4 W old fool of a bfoler 
their lives. They will be some con* 


solation to the women until the police 
come up. They wiU be here most 
likely as the day wears on. Of the 
two men who have betrayed ns one 
has died, the other expiates his 
treachery at sunnse The Signors 
Glanfield and Wheldrakfe, 1 regret it, 
but they must suffer as exam^es in 
accordance with the law of the moun- 
tains But, Sanni, we must not forget 
that there are only our two selves now 
to administer pstice. Don'tHhink me a 
stickler for etiquette, my old comrade, 
but you know in the ordinary way we 
should have paraded the three culpnts 
in a row, bandaged their eyes, unless 
they professed to be able to look into 
the levelled carbines without blench- 
ing, and shot them in orthodox fashion 
As It IS we must first of all dispose of 
Hammerton, and we must deal with 
the other two in less military fashion 
Even when unarmed I have seen men 
think It worth while to make a throw 
for their lives, and that there are only 
two of us might encourage these per- 
verse Englishmen to attempt such 
follv ” 

“It will make very little difference. 
Excellency It may give a little more 
trouble , and if you and I can’t deal 
as we list with a couple of unarmed 
men then the training of years goes 
for nought Our nerves are little 
likely to fail us at the sight of some 
slight difficulty” 

“ True ; and now off with you ' 
We’ve time to spare yet, and I've some 
few preparations to m^e here before 
we start ” „ 

Could Patroceni have heard the 
conversation carried on in an under- 
tone in the adjoining tent he might 
have been confirmed in his opinion 
thaV these perverse Englishmen were 
Iimly to give trouble Glanfield had 
been roused from a fitful slumber by 
the report of Patroceni’s pistol. He at 
oriee snook his companion 

“ Did hear that ? ” he said. “ It 
was a shot close to the camp Of 
course, it may mean anything It may 
mean that one of our drunken captors 
has discharged bis gun by acciaent ; 
It may mean that one of their aentnes 
has mistaken a buA for a police* 
officers Jt might be that most ^ger- 
ous of all tfaings^-soldierB advancing 
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to release us. It is not likely | but 
thete may be a tum-up in our favour 
before to-moirow We are not struck 
out of all engagements yet” 

“ Not qui^ yet, Jim," replied Whel- 
drake, with a faint smile “ Such a 
very few weeks back and I would have 
cared so little if it were so , but it 
seems hard now. Life looks so rosy 
before one I am assured of Maude's 
love 1 have only, on my return to 
England, to find Hammerton’s con- 
federate to clear my good name 
That should be easy Yes, life is 
sweet to me' it is bitter to die 
now." 

Glanfield put his glass in his eye, 
and leisurely surveyed his companion 
for a moment 

“ Shake hands, old fellow ' " he said. 
“ Those are about my feelings, only I 
should have expressed it as a deuce of 
a sell I'll tell you what, Cyril — I don't 
see why we shouldn’t stiilce a blow for 
our lives, if we see a chance ” 

“We are more morally fettered, Jun, 
than if we were bound hand and foot 
Ihe slightest attempt of that kind 
might cost the lives of those veiy dear 
to us A more ruthless tiger than 
Patroceni, m spite of all his purring, 
never existed Let his prey escape 
hirA, and he will rend all within his 
reach No, it's hard , but we must 
die quietly " 

“Don’t be afraid but what I'N die 
quietly enough if it comes to that," 
replied Glanheld, doggedly , “ but if I 
see a twenty-to-one chlnce for our 
lives I mean to take it Even Fatro- 
ceni would never be tiger enough to 
harm our sweethearts , and don't you 
think they would bid us strike a blow 
to save ourselves if we got a 
chance f " 

“ You have no business to endanger 
their safety,” replied Wheldiakei 
sternly. * 

“ There is no use quarrelling over it," 
replied Glanfield. “ I am yot going 
to do anything rash ; and it is long 
odds against my getting a chance to 
do anything at all. But, remember, if 
I do holloa to you, you can stand out 
of It, or not, as you like , but you will 
see a fight ” 

Wheldrake made no reply, but 

threw hhnself mooihly on the bed. 


The faintest streak of dawn could be 
first seen in the sky from the plateau, 
invisible to Leroux and fais men 
amongst the woods But the police- 
agent had become restless, and 
whispered to the captain of the 
gendarmerie acting under his orders 
to remain where he was whilst he 
crept a little way forward to explore 
He took two or three of his own men 
with him, and then carefully taking his 
beanngs started m the direction of the 
brook. At an interval of about fifty 
aces he dropped a man to ensure his 
cing able to find his way back, with 
mstructions to reply immediately to a 
, low whistle He was surpnspgly 
fortunate for by the time nad 
diopped his last man he had hit off the 
brook Cautiously he crept along its 
bank until he came to that first in- 
sensible sentry’ 

Leroux’s pulses tingled The man 
seemed sound asleep , — ^how sound ? 
Could tins be the first of his victims ? 
Drawing a poignard from his bryast 
he advanced stealthily to the sleeper’s 
side He slept soundly, but he must 
know how soundly 

Gripping his dagger close he placed 
his hand upon his shoulder it was 
well for that sleeper he had drank 
deeply of the cup Had he suddenly 
displayed active animation Leroux’* 

t oignard would have been buned in 
is breast But no , he was senseless 
as the tree against which he leaned. 
Leroux shook him roughly, and still he 
moved not Then the police-agent 
uttered a low laugh, and, turning on 
his heel, wended his way quietly back 
to h IS men Leaving the scoutsnehad 

£ laced where they were, no sooner did 
.eroux reach the fountain than, plac 
ing himself at the head of his party, 
he gave the word to move on, 
and rapidly led them to the banks of 
the stream, cautiously preceding them 
a few yards Qmetly they crept along 
the bank, the police-agent as be passed 
the insensible sentry signing to his 
men to bmd him When they came 
to the second Leroux^s beaA bem high. 
No doubt now that his stratagem 
succeeded t Quietly he made his way 
till be came to the stepping-stones; 
then he crossed It was da^reak on 
the plateau, and as he cleared the 
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brook which ran along the extreme 
edge of the wood he came across the 
scene of that fatal revel, fatal m 
appearance as that of the famous ban* 
quet of the veiled Prophet of Khoras- 
san. Leroux held up his hand as a 
signal for those behind him to halt, 
and then stepped forward to investigate 
affairs 

From where the brigands had held 
what was destined to be the final 
drinking-bout for most of them the 
ground ran with a gentle slope up to 
the edge of the plateau, so that a man 
could move about without sr mg anyi- 
thing that was going on just above, 
him, nor be seen from that little bit of' 
table-land unless by some one on its* 
edge The wily police-agent took in 
the whole scene at a glance The 
half-finished wme-flasks, the half- 
emptied pannikins, the drunken re- 
vellers strewn around, looking as if 
dead “All this,” muttered Leroux to 
himself, “ the simple result of a well- 
admimstered opiate Ah*" he said, 
with a low laugh, "quite a new 
departure in the profession — the call- 
mg-in of medical science to aid m 
the apprehens'on of criminals ’’ But 
sudden^ Giovanni's form caught his 
eye “ That one is not drugged," he 
muttered , “ he's dead in good earn- 
est " In a moment he was by his side, 
and turned up his face "Mon Dteu /” 
he murmurea, as the first fresh rays of* 
the sun fell on the upturned features 
of the dead bandit, “ my valued friend 
with the irrepressible thirst I " Quick 
as thought he drew back the dead 
man’s eyelid ; but the fierce light of 
the savage orbs was quenched A 
slight weUing of blood mim Giovanni's 
chest showed how he had come by his 
end “Shot for hts treachery, no 
doubt," mused Leroux, at he stuped 
quietly back to hts party. 

His orders were now prompt and 
deasive. Rapidly and noiselesny they 
crossed the atreatn, hnd spread them- 
selves out under the crest of the slopes 
with strict orders to advance with a 
rush the minute jLeroux gave the 
signal; then the poii^agent crept 
cautiously fomuitd, raised fals head 
above the crest, and sa# a sight that 
for the moment enchained him. 

Standing bareheaded, with bu arms 


pinioned behind his back, was Ham- 
meiton ; and Leroux*s astonishment at 
seeing here a mao whom he believed 
to be in Naples was unbounded. Six 
paces in front of Hammerton, pistol in 
nand, stood the peasant ^hom he bad 
taken out boating, while a second pea- 
sant was anxiously listening to what 
the first was saying 


CHAPTER LI 
THF LVST TRICK IS TURNED 

For an mstfint ihc police-agent w.as 
puzzled what to do He was nearly a 
hundred yards away from the impend- 
ing tragedy To charge now would be 
to precipitate it, and yet there could be 
no doubt as to what Hammerton’s 
doom would be unless intervention 
arnved speedily from some quarter 
He was about to spring to his feet and 
call upon his men to follow him, when 
his attention was arrested by seeing a 
man look cautiously from out of one 
of the two tents which lay on the 
further side of the three men 

The new-comer on the scene evi- 
dently grasped the situation at a glance 
He bounded out of the tent, and, with 
a shout which fell clear enough upon 
Leroux’s ears, of “ Come on, Cyril , I 
am not going to stand by and see cold- 
blooded milder done I” dashed across 
to^^ards the group _ He was much 
n&rer to Patroceni and his victim 
than Leroux, and in his cricketing days 
there bad been veiy few quicker men 
b^ween wickets than Jim Glanfield 
Patrocem knew at the first shout that 
the “ perverse Englishmen" were re- 
fusing to meet their sentence quietly, 
but he never turned his head, and, 
raising his pistol steadily, shot Ham- 
mertbn through the heart Sanni on 
his part turned promptly at the sound 
of Glanfield's voice, an^ upon eedng 
that his foe was close upon him with 
the hght of battle m bis eyes, fired 
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quickl/i perhaps a little too quickly, 
for It IS certain that he missed his 
man ; and, as he raised his pistol to 
fire a second shot, he was confused by 
seeinif Wheldrake close upon his 
friend's heels He hesitated for a 
second — fataf hesitation I for, as hts 
finger pressed the trigger, Glanficld 
struck up his arm and threw himself 
upon him As for Fatroccni, having 
disposed of Hammerion, he wheeled 
quickly round, impassible as ever His 
' pistol again rang sharp and true a 
stumble, a fiounder or two to recover 
himself, and then Wheldrake fell for- 
ward on his face A gnm smile of 
triumph lit up the Count’s features, 
destined to be short lived , for, as he 
hurried forward to Sarmi’s assistance, 
now engaged in a grapple of life and 
death with Glanfield, Leroux's voice 
rang through the air, calling upon his 
men to follow him, and that they did 
so closely probably saved the police- 
agent's life 

“He has his poignard, and can take 
care of the Englishman by himself,” 
muttered the Count, as he turned to 
confront this new danger At a glance 
he saw that the police were upon him 
About a dozen armed men were run- 
ning towards him in a cluster ns fast 
as they could Patrocem’s eyes 
sparkled , for one second he stood 
irresolute, and thenext instant his pistol 
was again discharged, and one of his 
assailants bit the grass • 

But w'hich was their leader ? That 
unluckily was the thing Patroceni could 
not determine Three tancs more did 
his revolver crack, and twice with fatal 
results The ardour of the attacking 
party perceptibly cooled With one 
exception they all halted , but Leroux 
came on with all the determination of 
a cheetah 

“Oh, for one more barrel I" ex- 
claimed the Count, as he dashed his 
now useless pistol at the pohee-agont's 
head, and, drawing his poignard, pre- 
pared himself for the struegle I’ll 
send one more fool to the other world 
anyhow before I’m their prisoner” 
In another moment Leroux sprung 
at bis throat like a wild cat 
They were well matched, and Leroux 
had not been some few years in the 
Neapolitan pobce without having 


taught himself the scientific use of the 
dagger He dexterously caught his 
companion's wrist as he dashed in, 
only to find his own similarly pinionetl 
before he could strike Then it lie- 
came a question of strength and 
endurance as to which should first free 
his dagger-hand His comrades now 
took heart of grace and hurried to his 
assistance, but, ere they could inter- 
fere, the younger man had proved the 
stronger Leroux wrenched bis band 
free, and buried his dagger in Patro- 
ceni's side. 

“ Habet I ” murmured the bandit, 
as he sank to the ground, with a 
cynical smile on his lips 

* Leroux stood for a moment breath- 

* less and triumphant, but bleeding, for, 
firmly as he had struggled to hold 
Patroceni's wnst, he had not escaped 
some flesh wounds 

" Quick ' ” he cried, looking down 
upon the prostrate foe , “ carry him to 
the nearest tent, and run down to the 
brook for the doctor, one of you It 
was a near thing for you, signor,” he 
continued, turning to Glanfield “ 1 
arrived too late, I fear, to save your 
comrades,” and as he spoke he walked 
towards Hammerton 

Mechanically, Glanfield followed 
him It needed no expert to see that 
Hammerton’s course was run , he 
would never “ stock cards ” again 
But there were others to look ro 

* besides the dead man No less than 
three of Leroux’s immediate followers 
were stretched upon the grass, and one 
of these would never carry carbine 
more By this time the doctor had 
come to Wheldrake, whom Glanfield 
had already picked up, and was hold- 
ing in his arms Cynl lay with his 
head upon his friend's shoulder, quite 
insensible The doctor drew back the 
lids^ and peered into his eyes ^ then 
rapidly tore open his shootmg-jacket 
and waistcoat A small wound, from 
which the blood was slowly welling, 
was distinctly visible The doctor 
placed his band on his pulse, and tn^a 
said — 

“ 1 can't say for certain^ill we probe 
the wound, but t should foncy no vital 
organ is touched, and that this is by 
no means a hopeless case Force 
some spirits between bis teeth if you 
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have any here, and he will soon come 
to himsdf, at all events Carry him 
into the tent at once ; and now let us 
have a look at this one,”contmued the 
doctor, as he turned to where Sarmi 
lay tightly bound hand and foot 

‘*1 don’t think you need trouble 
much about him," replied Jim 
"There’s nothing the matter really, 
and hell be ^ite himself in a quarter 
of an hour The beggar tried to shoot 
me first and knife me afterwards But 
when It came to close quarters I 
proved the stronger, and was able to 
reciprocate his polite attention by 
nearly choking the life out of him " * 

t Leroux had to translate this for the , 
benefitofthe Italian medico, and he had ^ 
also to translate that worthy’s favour- 
able verdict regarding Wheldrake 
I At this juncture Sir Jasper arrived 
on the scene He, like the ladies, had 
been aroused by the report of firearms 
It must not be supposed that the 
baronet had lost much time m arriving 
at the spot He was sound asleep 
and m b^ when the crack of Patro' 
ceni’s revolver announced the com- 
mencement of the action, and it must 
be borne in mind that the whole affair 
'was a matter of a very few minutes 
He had left Maude and Mrs F ullerton 
in tears of the direst dismay, fully 
convinced that the butchery of their 
respective lovers was in progress 
'Nothing but the most peremptory , 
orders on the part of Sir Jasper had 
prevented their rushing out on to the 
plateau to see what was taking place 
But the baronet was very resolute on 
this point, and they feared to disobey 
By the time Sir Jasper had tumble 
into his clothes, partially pacihed his 
sister and daughter, and stepped on 
to the plateau, the skirmish was over 
That there bad been sharp fighting he 
saw at a glance, and mue his way 
rapidly inwards Where the little group 
were gathered round Sarini. 

Poes anybody know who this 
fellow IS ? " inqnirM the police-agent 
"He should be a man of mark amdngst 
them, pressed like a peasant though 
he IS, It IS easy to see be is not of 
their class. Beside^ there is one 
distinctive peculiarity about him." 

"And what is thaty Signor Leroux?" 
uquiied the doctor, inquisitively. 


" Like his chie^ yoa see," reioined 
the police-agent, "he abstained from 
the wine. Not that for one moment I 
simpose he don’t dnnk it , but the 
officers never frequent the same taverns 
as their men " . 

Sir Jasper had arrived in time to 
hear this last remark , but it being 
couched in Italian he was unable to 
understand it Taking off his hat to 
Leroux he said — 

" I suppose, sir, the camp is in the , 
hands of the police, and that I have ' 
the honour of speaking to the chief of 
the party who has rescued us ? " 

“Signor Leroux, at your service," 
replied the police-agent, recognising 
at a glance that he was speaking to 
Sir Jasper Eversley “ Yes, the camp, 
Patroceni, and all his men, are in our 
hands, and you will be all at liberty to 
depart for Naples in two or three 
hours — in short, just as soon as pre- 
parations Can be made for that purpose 
But It has not been altogether without 
some loss of life Messrs Hammerton 
and Wlieldrake are, I am afraid, past 
all our helping ’’ 

" Hammerton ? " exclaimed the 
baronet “ Good Heavens, how did 
he come here?" 

"That, Sir Jasper, I have no more 
idea than you have About a quarter 
of an hour ago I thought he was safe 
in Naples Now he lies there," and 
he pointed to the prostrate form, over 
which some one had already reverently 
thrown a cloak 

“ The game is up, I suppose,” said 
Sarmi, struggling as well as his bound 
hands would permit him into a sitting 
posture " That cursed Englishman I 
His hands were like a vice They 
choked the very life out of me Feel 
for |ny poignard I could not I wanted 
both my hands to try and release 
my throat from his deadly grip. His 
Excellency escaped ? " 

"*No , he IS a pnsoner, and badly 
wounded,” replied Leroux 

" Are yov the leader of the police ? ” 
inquired the bandit Leroux nodded 
bis head in the affirmative "It is 
a marvel that you are ahve,” said 
Sanm ; " if it had not been for the 
coward's tnck rau paid us with the 
wine you would have found your 
task nOBiU ip easy* And the bandit 
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dropped backwards on the grass, and 
subsided into sullen silence. 

But the feverish curiosity of the two 
ladies was no longer to be suppressed. 
As she made a hasty toilette Mrs. 
Fullerton announced that she must 
know what going on even if she 
died for it 

“ I declare, my hand shakes so, 
Maude, I cannot fasten my dress All 
that firing and shouting must have 
meant an attack on the camp , and," 
she continued, dropping her voice, 
“ something dreadml has probably 
happened " 

Vou don’t think Cynlor Mr Glan- 
field has been killed, do you ? ” said 
Maude, in a hoarse whisper 

“ 1 daren’t think," rejoined her aunt, 
as she clutched her by the wrist 
“ Come, we must know,’’ and, as she 
spoke, Mrs Fullerton opened the hut' 


door 

Leroux's quick eye was the first to 
catch sight of them 

“ I think, signors," said he, hurriedly, 
" one of you had better interfere This 
IS hardly a fit scene for ladies Be- 
sides, one of your party is lying dead 
and another badly wounded, and 
women are apt to get hysterical and 
slightly unmanageable at such sights 
My own appearance, too," he remarked, 
glancing down at his blood-stained 
clothes, “ IS hardly reassuring ’’ 

“ He IS quite right. Sir Jasper," said 
Glanheld “ Come along, we • had 
better speak to them at once Not a 
word about Hammerton at present, 
remember. They suppose him safe in 
Naples, and will therefore feel no 
anxiety about him" 

But no sooner did they near the hut 
than Maude sprang forward 

" Cynl, where is Cynl ? " she jx- 
claimed. “ He is killed ' 1 can see it 
in your faces.” 

“No, my dear Maude I assqr^ 
you he is not,” replied Sir Jasper. 

“Wounded, but " 

“ You are not telling me ^e truth,” 
interrupted Maude 
“ He IS nothing of the kind,” inter- 
posed Glanfield, roughly i “ he is 
wounded, but not seriously The 
doctor says he’ll come round all right. 
This will never do," he continued, as 
the girl diowed symptoms of becoming 


hysterical. “ We want you as soon as 
you have pulled yourselves together to 
take the nursing in hand, between you. 
Take her into the hut, Clara, and 
remember, we really want you, as 
soon as you’ve steadied your nerves 
a bit” 

“ It's quite true what he tells you,” 
observed the baronet. “There has 
been some wild work, but we are free. 
And Wheldrake, though wounded, is 
not dangerously so You shall know 
all about it as soon as you have com- 
posed yourselves ” 

“ It’s very odd," said Glanfield, as 
he and Sir Jasper walked back towards 
the tent “ I can’t make out how 
'Hammerton came here ; and, now I 
-’think of it, what has become of 
Jackson ? ” 

The police-agent here met them. 

“ I’ve just been talking to the doctor," 
he said “ He thinks, with care, there 
IS no reason why Signor Wheldrake 
should not do well But, for Patroceni, 
my dagger bit too deep It was a )ife- 
and-death struggle, si^ors. One can- 
not be delicate with one's blows i^n 
such an occasion If 1 had not kuled 
him he would have killed me " 

Suddenly a couple of the gendarmes 
were seen coming towards them from 
the edge of the wood, with a pnsoncr 
between them The portly butler 
looked perfectly dazed His rubicund 
face had lost its colour, and his legs 
'shook under him 

“ We found this man,” explained one 
of the escort, “hiding in the wood 
We presume he belongs to the English 
milord's party” 

“Well, Jackson,” exclaimed Glan- 
field, as the butler approached them, 
“you seem to have been having a 
bvely mght of it. What is the matter 
■with you?" 

“ It’s no use, Mr Glanfield, I can't 
stand It. I'm not steeped in crime yet. 
1 can’t look on at murder and keep 
on anticipating my latter end. I’d 
sooner it came at once and was all 
over than go on in this way. I suppose 
they are going to settle us all now. 
Such a night as I’ve had I Do you 
know, sir ” — and he dropped his voice 
to a mystenous whisper— “ that the 
wood IS full of murder^ men ? That 
Count and his lieutenant are msati- 
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able monsters They must have been 
murdermg the whole blessed night," 

“ What • did you see them ? " 

" No, Mr Glanfield , I only saw 
them commit one — there was only one 
left alive when I got to the scene of 
carnige He was a-trying to wake 
the other corpses When that Count 
and Sanni came upon him he grovelled 
for his life Of course, I don’t know 
what he said, but I saw the poor 
creature grovel ; and then that Count, 
he shot him just as jou might a rabbit, 
Mr Glanfield , and then I crept away 
and hid myself in the wood, and there 
I've been shivering and shaking evef 
since, till these two policemen found , 
me and dragged me out, that is, if they 
are policemen The Count and his' 
head-man were dressed like peasants 
this morning I shall die of horror if I 
am not taken out of this charnel-house , 
and as for Count Patroccni, whether 
he shoots me or not I don’t rtire " 
“Well, your troubles are at an end, 

t ackson," said Sir Jasper “The police 
ave had the best of it We are free 
men, and shall commence our return 
journey to Naples this afternoon " 

“ And these murderers,” said Jack- 
son, glancing around him with scared 
looks, “are they still at large ? If that 
Count IS loose we shall never h,ive a 
quiet night’s rest until we get back to 
Bngland ’’ 

“ You may set your mind at ease," , 
remarked Glanfield “ Count Patro- 
ceni’s hours are sped, and as for his 
band they are to a man in the hands 
of the police " 

“He didn’t leave many to fall into 
the hands of the police,” rejoined Jack- 
son “ They’re all lying dead by the 
side of the brook there." 

Then the doctor emerged from the 
tent. 

“ He is going fast," he saidi quietly 
“You struck home. Signor Leroux 
— an jntemal hemorrhage has set in 
He is" very anxious to know how the 
Signor wheldr^ is, and he is also 
very desirous of seeing you^ signor," 
continued the doctor, addressing Glan- 
field. “ Perhaps you would not mind 
coming to him at once, for he is sink- 
ing so rapidly that 1 cannot undertake 
to say how long he will be conscious 
or capable of speech ’’ 


Glanfield followed the doctor into 
the tent, where the dying man lay 
stretched on his pallet-bed His 
naturally sallow complexion was some- 
what blanched, but his daik eyes 
still glittered with all tj^e fierce, un- 
tamable light of yore. 

" Ah, Mr Glanfield,” he said, “ I am 
glad to have the opportunity of saying 
good-bye to you. A fine moral lesson 
this, to a lover of the racecourse like 
you Never despair , luck may always 
turn at the last moment 1 bear you 
no malice, though by this time, if the 
police had not intervened, I should 
have shot you ruthlessly under the 
necessities of the situation 1 have 
become a bngand by force of circum- 
stances , and you know that our pro- 
fession would very speedily become 
almost useless if we did not impress 
these two facts upon the public first, 
that treachery to us means death , 
secondly, that if our prisoners fail to 
redeem their lives we take them 
Well, It was a close shave, but the 
cards ran all your way at the finish, 
and you have won the trick I am 
not one to whimper because I have 
lost the game , and thcic is one com- 
fort,” he continued, with a cynical 
smile, “ they will not be able to en- 
force the penalties for the revoke My 
time has come I am glad to hear 
that Mr Wheldr.ake is likely to do 
well 1 am getting faint Give me a 
strong dose of that spirits and water 
on the table there , it will give me 
strength for a little longer" 

He swallowtid two or three mouth- 
fuls from the cup that Glanfield 
silently banded him 

“ 1 hat’s better," he muttered “ He, 
like you,” he continued, “ is a victim 
to (he exigencies Tell him the bac- 
carat here is played as we played it at 
Wrottsley Kobwt Coleman, the foot- 
man — Robert Coleman, don’t forget 
the* name — he was Hammerton’s 
confederate , find him, and he can tell 
you evcryll^ing And now good-bye,” 
and the Count extended his hand 
Glanfield clasped it, and, as he said 
afterwards, “ It was a queer sensation, 
s^king hands with a man who had 
deliberately determined on your ex- 
tinction a few hours before" 

“Sahni IS a prisoner, I su{^se7" 
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Said the Count "If he is not too 
badly hurt let them bring him here 1 
should like to see him again before I 
go.” 

A few minutes more and Sanni, 
closely guarded, entered the tent By 
the police-agent’s orders they had 
however removed his bonds, and the 
bandit was enabled to walk freely up 
to the bedside of his dying chief 
" Farewell, old comrade I have got 
my death-wound at last It was a 
' strange device by which they trapped 
us , and if by any chance you escape 
from their toils once more give the 
police-agent who planned this ruse — I 
thought to have settled with him my- 
self, but " and he motioned to 

Sanni to stoop down to hear what he 
had to say 

Sanni bent his head to listen to the 
dying man's last injunctions 

"I have dealt with two of our 
betrayers — Haminerton and G lovanni,’’ 
whispered Palroceni “ 1 leave you 
to settle with the third Should you 
escape, avenge me on that fox, Leroiix ” 
“ If ever 1 should regain freedom I 
swear it,” replied Sanni, m a low 
whisper 

Patroccni feebly clasped his old 
comrade’s hand for a few seconds, 
then murmured " Good-bye,” and 
turned away his face 
The doctor promptly ordered the 
tent to be cleared , and when next he 
went to look at his patient the famous 
bandit had fallen into that sleep that 
knows no waking. 


CHAPTER m 

COI^CLUSION 

Leroux’S prognostications about 
their all leaving the camp the after- 
noon were not destined to be realised 
To begin with, although a doctor had 
accompanied the police-force they had 
no ambulances on which to move the 


wounded men, and the doctor was 
peremptory on that point. He said 
that V^eldtake and one of the others 
must be conveyed to Naples with very 
great care Any roughing it would in- 
evitably bring on high fever, and in the 
second place the brigands recovered 
so slowly from the very strong narcotic 
that had been administered to them 
that the marching them into Naples 
was utterly impracticable That little 
knot, just opposite the stepping-stones, 
who had drunk the deepest, and with 
whom the revel had been most pro- 
longed, were as yet by no manner of 
means to be roused The whole band 
had of course been thoroughly dis- 
‘armed, and werenowcarefully guarded 
'Lerouxhad himself seen each thorough- 
ly searched, and that all their knives, 
poignards, or pistols were secured 

The police-agent felt there was no- 
thing for It but to send into Naples for 
ambulances, to order carriages to come 
from thence, and meet them on the 
Amalfi road, and simply remain where 
he was until the next morning 

It may easily be supposed that 
Maude was now all impatience to go 
to her lover’s bedside She protested 
that she was quite calm , that her 
place was there , and that it was cruel 
not to allow her to see him Her 
father and Glanfield pamed these 
attacks as best they might ; but Mrs 
Fullerton, who had a feUow-feehng f<j( 
*her niece, was not to be so easily re- 
pulsed She got hold of the doctor, 
set the whole case before him, and at 
length extracted from him an admis- 
sion that if the young lady promised 
to control herself, and that his patient, 
when he awoke, showed no symptoms 
of aggravated fever, he thought there 
would be very little harm in her doing 
so 

" He IS at the present time ui a calm 
slumber, due, chiefiy, to a strong com- 
posing draught that 1 have adminis- 
tered to him But 1 dare say that, in 
some two or three hours, he will rouse 
himself” 

But Maude, having oblained that 
much permission, at oncejook matters 
into her own hands. She glided quietly 
into the tent, and, seating herself on 
a box by the bedside, sat still and 
motionless, watching her lover. 
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It was midday before he shewed 
signs of restlessness. 

He tossed a bit on his couch, mur- 
mured indistinctly, and then, as he 
roused himself, his lips syllabled the 
word " water 1 " 

She had a cooling-dnnk by her side, 
and in a moment had raised the 
tumbler to his parched lips He swal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls, and then said — 

“ Where am I ? What does it all 
mean ? Maude, my dearest, you here ? 
Ah ' I remember now 1 ran to Glan- 
field's assistance, but was shot down 
My side is very sore, and 1 feel 
tenibly weak. But how did you coma 
here ?" 

“ We are never going to part again,' 
CynL They have given me leave to^ 
nurse you, and I will soon have you 
well again, darling, when I once get 
vou down to Naples We are to stay 
here for the night, while they get 
ambulances, carnages, and things to 
carry you and the others into the city ” 

“ What others ? Tell me what has 
happened.” 

will, Cynl, if you promise not to 
talk. You must know that there are 
others hurt besides you The police 
attacked the camp, and have captured 
the whole band , but there was fight- 
ing over It, and several of them were 
badly wounded — Count Patroceni him- 
self, 1 believe, mortally The doctor 
&ys you are all right, and will 
come round with careful nursing , and* 
1 will take care, my own, that you 
don’t want for that ; and now, you 
mustn’t talk any more I have pro- 
mised not to let you excite yourself 
Try and go to sleep again” 

“I’ll do my best, Maude; but I 
can't say I think there is much hope 
of it Is J im Glanfield all right f " 

“ Yes, Mr Glanfield is quite unhurt 
I heard him say that he had pretty 
nearly choked the life out of some- 
body, so 1 am afraid that is more than 
his assailants caii say . and now not 
another wotd.’’ 

“ And when did you say we were to 
leave here i ” 

But Mau^O shook hur head, put 
her finger on her lipsi, and resumed 
her old seat on the oox 

In the course of the afternoon Sir 
Jasper went to have one more look 


at his luckless nephew The body had 
been moved from the place where he 
had been slam, and was now placed 
in the same tent with his muraerer. 
*rhe two men lay side by side, all 
rancour and hatred between them ex- 
tinguished by the umve^l destroyer. 
It might be said that they had mutu- 
ally cost each other their lives , for, 
had it not been for Fatroceni’s ill- 
starred visit to England, and all that 
came of it, the probabilities are Sir 
Jasper and his party would never have 
set foot in Itmy The baronet has 
drawn back the sheet that covers 
them, and is gazing mournfully into 
the two faces, set m all the calm 
placidity of death Softened as men's 
faces are 

Before decay s ellacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty Ungers " 

Yes, “the rapture of repose" was 
there These two restless spirits slept 
as tranquilly as if their lives had been 
less turbulent 

“They are both gone. Sir Jasper,” 
said Glanfield, in a low tone , " it’s 
not a twelvemonth since they blackened 
poor Cyril’s name at Wrottsley, and 
they have both expiated the crime 
I’m not much of a moralist , but it 
looks as if Providence checked such 
sins as theirs off rather rapidly Well ' 
the Count cleared Cyril’s name before 
he died ” 

“ ^o you mean to say,” said the 
baronet, in a whisper, as he quietly 
replaced the sheet, “that Wheldrake 
can be proved innocent?” 

“ Yes , It IS no place to speak of it 
here I don’t want to pass harsh 
judgment over those gone to their 
account and yet lying unbuned , but 
1 can explain everything that took 
pla'be that night at Wrottsley, and as 
soon as we get to England pledge 
myself to produce their confederate ” 
“rOnly do that, Glanfield, and you 
will mi&e me the happiest man in 
England.” 

Glanfield’s sole reply was a hearty 
band-gnp, and then the two men left 
the tent. 

As the day wore on the brigands 
slotrly began^ to recover, they bad 
slept their opiate and came to 
themselves m various states of sorrow 
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and sadness Recoveiy from a severe 
opiate IS of Itself apt to be woefully 
depressing ; but when to that ^u add 
the awaking to find yourself in the 
hands of the police, with a vista of 
imprisonment, the galleys, or possible 
execution before you, the salt of eX' 
istence seems indeed to have lost its 
savour A more crestfallen crew than 
these men of the mountain it was 
scarcely possible to picture Their 
captors treated them with contemptu- 
ous good-nature , but it is to be re- 
gretted that one denizen of the camp 
showed undue exultation at the dis- 
comfiture of his foes Old Jackson 
could not resist walking about amongst 
them and giving vent to chuckles of 
satisfaction and sarcastic taunts at 
their present positions 

“ You wine-swiihng pigs 1 This is 
what comes of not taking your liquor 
like gentlemen I It’s time savages 
like you were suppressed 1 Savages 
who don’t know what’s due to upper- 
servants ' The idea of leaving a man 
in my position to sleep out on the 
grass ail night as if he were a hare * 
You will see what nice little lodgings 
they will find for you when they get 
you into Naples " In short, old Jack- 
son’s conduct was far from magnani 
mous when he found himself on the 
winning side 

In the course of the next day Leroux 
found himself ready to move Whel- 
drake had passed a good n]ght,%nd 
the doctor’s other cases were pro- 
gressing favourably The brigands 
were handcuffed twoand'two Sanni 
was escorted with a special guard, and 
the cortige moved down the mountain 
by the nearest cut to the Amalfi road, 
where carriages were waiting to convey 
bir Jasper and his party back to Naples. 

Their arrival created no little curi- 
osity in the city People flocked to 
get a glimpse of the famous bandK. 
little dreaming that hia remains a&a 
those of Captain Hammerton were in 
the covered litter that foUpwed the 
cmtlge — indeed, as the police with 
their prisoners passed through the 
street, Sanni was generally mistaken 
for his dead chief As soon as they 
were comfortably installed in their 
hotel, the death of Hammerton was 
broken to Mrs. FuUerteo and Maude, 


and the two women wme unfeignedly 
shocked at the tidings ; for, whatever 
his sin against Maude and Wheldrak& 
it had been severely expiated ; and 
how loyally he had performed his task 
as envoy to arrange for the ransom 
Leroux was able to testify 

The next day they laid him to rest 
in the cemetery ; and even Glanfield, 
who judged his conduct past all ex- 
tenuation, muttered a prayer for the 
dead man’s soul as he stood by his 
grave 

It was a week or two, yet, before 
they could set sail for England Whel- 
dfake’s return to convalescence was 
tedious Although he progressed, on 
whole, favourably, he was not 
without what was almost inevitable 
in a recovery from severe illness — “ his 
bad days " The fever, consequent 
upon his wound, clung to him, and 
made Maude, at times, excessively 
anxious As for the luckless bandits, 
if the authorities had been slow to 
take measures against them they lost 
no time in meting out punishment for 
their misdeeds Sarini and two more 
made a bitter ending of it one morning 
at daybreak, while the remainder were 
translated to the galleys for a term of 
years that left small chance of their 
ever again resuming their profession. 
Wheldrake was at last pronounced 
sufficiently well to be moved, and thif 
whole party embarked for England 
without further delay 

On their arrival, Glanfield ordered 
Chisel to lose no time in discovering 
the whereabouts of Robert Coleman 
That he had left Wrottsley, they, of 
course, knew from Jackson , still 
Chisel expected to have no difficulty 
about laying his hand upon him But 
in this they were at first doomed to 
disappointment Chisel could learn no 
tidings of him whatever He had come 
to London and, apparently, disappeared 
in the whirlpool of the metropolis, 
Glanfield, to begin with, contented 
himself with putting an advertisement 
in the papers to tlie effect that if 
Robert Coleman would call upon 
Messrs Seeling and Whax (his solici- 
tors) he would hear of something to 
bis advantage But some days passed 
and this elicited no rgsponse^ Mr. 
Coleman, it may be remembered, waa 
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in the strict retirement of one of her 
Majesty's gaols, and, consequently, not 
likely to see the journals Glanfield 
was talking this over in the smoking- 
room of his club one evening with an 
intimate friend of both his and Whel- 
drake’s, and explaining to him why he 
was so anxious to find this Robert 
Coleman 

“ What I to clear Cyril Wheldrake 
of a false imputation of card-sharping 7 
By Jove I you know, the man must be 
found Just let me look at the adver- 
tisement In all the dailies, you say ?" 
and as he spoke Glanheld's companion 
rose and fetched a paper from an ad- 
joining table “On,” he continued, 
“ here It IS, ‘ something to his advan- 
tage Apply to Seeling and Whaxj 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ’ That is not 
uite the sort of advertisement, my 
ear Jim, to fetch him 1 know the 
sort of firm, old family solicitors, very 
guarded and cautious No, no, this 
won’t do , advertise to-morrow 
'Twenty pounds reward to any one 
who will give information concerning 
the whereabouts of Robert Coleman 
Apply to James Glanfield, Esq , Blen- 
heim Club, Pall Mall ’ You'll find that 
you’ll get an answer to that before the 
week’s out ” 

Glanfield followedhis friend’s advice, 
and speedily found his prediction 
j^ealised 

Mr Samuel Bludd has only flitted 
across these pages in fugitive fashion 
— has indeed no bcanngon this history, 
except for his fleeting connection with 
Robert Coleman 1 1 may be remem- 
bered, after squeezing that unfortunate 
till he had left him as dry as a sucked 
orange, he adopted him as a com- 
panion in fraud; that the result was 
disastrous ; and that the penalty was 
paid, as IS too often the case, by the 
neophyte, while the hardened criminal 
went scatheless. To a man of Mr 
Bludd’s pursuits the perusal of what is 
termed Uie “Agony Column" in the 
daily papers was a mere matter of 
business He never expected to hear 
of anything to his advantage, but he 
had over and over again found adver- 
tisements that with a little dexterity on 
bis part he had made turn out highly 

S rontable to himself. No sooner did 
e catch sight of this notice than Mr 


Bludd thought to himself, “I can 
furnish them with the necessary in- 
formation This don’t lookhke a plant, 
and to pick up a twenty-pound note is 
worth running a little nsk for, I’ll 
chance it ” Accordingly Glanfield re- 
ceived a line from him the next day to 
say that the writer for the consideration 
advertised would put him in possession 
of the information he required, pro- 
vided no further questions were asked, 
and would call upon him at the Blen- 
heim about SIX o’clock that afternoon 
True to bis tryst Mr Bludd arrived 
at that hour, and was immediately 
shown into a small room off the hall 
devoted by the members to seeing 
people on business 

Glanfield was not the man to make 
a muddle of an interview of this nature 
He reckoned up Mr Bludd at a glance, 
and knew exactly the line to take with 
a man of his calibre 
“Now, Mr Bludd,” he said, as he 
entered the room where that gentleman 
was awaiting him, “let’s understand 
each other at once , there’s nothing like 
plain-speaking on these occasions 
‘No further questions asked,’ I presume 
means that you and Robert Coleman 
have been engaged m some aflhir in 
which publicity is not desirable I 
want to know nothing about that I 
mean no harm to Robert Coleman ; on 
the contrary, there is another twenty 
pounds for him if he will only answer 
two or three questions 1 wish to put to 
him — questions which can by no possi- 
bility bring him into any trouble ” 

A very shrewd man was Mr Bludd, 
and he had already divined that Robert 
Coleman was wanted with reference 
to the Wrottsley card-case But then 
the papers had rung with the Amalfi 
tragedy Mr Bludd knew perfectly 
well that Hammerton was dead, and 
that when his “tear friend,” Robert 
Coleman, was released from prison the 
game of chcMtage was over 
“ Very well, sir,” he replied. “ I 
knows a gendeman when I sees him, 
bless you** Wnte me a cheque for the 
twenty pounds, and 1 will give you 
Robert Coleman’s address ” 

“ You’re a little too fast, my fnend,” 
replied Glanfield, curtly. “ I must 
have a Iitde more cpiaiantee as to the 
truth of your story." 
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" Look here, Muther Glanlield, covery he had been so tired the pre> 

write me a cheque dated the day after vious evening that he had gone to bed, 

to-morrow That will give you to- intending to get up early and re- 
morrow to see if it IS nght oi not Go arrange the cards , out he had over- 

to Millbank and ask for Robert Cole- slept himself, and, when he ruslied 

man under *the name of Charles downstairs to the drawing-room, Jack- 

Harrison That's right, s'help me. son had anticipated both him and the 

He’s in there doing time ” other footman, and was already re- 

“ That’ll do," said Jim, and sitting sorting the cards" 
down to the table he wrote a cheque With Coleman's confession, written 
for the amount and handed it over to out and attested. Sir Jasper was only 

Mr Bludd "Then,” he said, "if I too glad to withdraw the remnants of 

find your information all nght you’ll get his opposition to Wheldrake’s mamage 

your money , if not, you’ll find that with his daughter , while, when Glan- 

cheque stopped at the bank ’’ field told the whole story of Patroceni’s 

"That’ll do, Mr Glanfield That's cSnfession, supported by the wntten 

right, sir You'll find Robert Coleman testimony of the ex-footman, club-land 

to-morrow Good-night, sir I only gladly welcomed back one of its most 

wish there was somebody else’s address popular denizens within its vanous 

you were wanting at the same pnee. walls 

Dash me ! ” muttered the Jew, as he My story is told That the bells 
walked down the club steps, " how I were ringing at Wrottsley, and the 
should like to sell the whole London famous wrottsley ale a-humming in 
Directory on the same terms I " honour of a double wedding before 

Glanfield went down to Millbank the three months were over, must be a 

next day, armed with an order to see fact patent to all readers of this narra- 

Robert Coleman, alias Charles Har- tive , and that Jackson should regale 

rison He found the ex-footman in a the housekeepers room with wondrous 

very crestfallen condition, and only too accounts of his adventures among the 

glad, on hearing of Hammerton's death brigands may be easily conceived 1 n 

and the promise of a twenty-pound the course of years the wondrous tale 

note on his discharge, to confess his so grew m the telling, that the graphic 

share of the Wrottsley business. He account of bow he (Jackson) slew 

was, he said, paid by Hammerton to Patroceni and saved the lives of bis 

wait until the Card-table broke up, and, master and his friends became quitg 

when the players retired to rest, he •the accepted version , and there was 
stole into the drawing-room *and an undefined feeling that the Victoria - 
abstracted all the superfluous nines Cross was by no means bestowed im- 
" On the occasion oi Jackson's dis- partially 
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